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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
RUSSIA AND MEXICO: WHO CARES? 


ERTAIN journalists of the 
“nicer” sort aim to produce 
their results by indirection and 
understatement. They abhor point- 
blank utterance as vulgar. Rather, 


since to abhor anything would itself 
be vulgar, they go only so far as to 


insinuate that it is not in accord- 
ance with the more approved canons 
of the art of writing to express one’s 
opinions without a certain polite 
cireumlocution. They desiderate 
judicial moderation, balance, men- 
tal and emotional equilibrium. 
Their favorite maxim is that of the 
Stoics, nil admirari, which I sup- 
pose may be loosely 
translated, “Don’t 
get excited,” or as 
the vulgar would 
say, “Keep your shirt on!” They 
discuss enormous evils, economic, 
political, moral with the same intel- 
lectual sang froid as if they were 
discoursing in the academy upon 
the frequency of the phrase kai gar 
in Hesiod. “We cannot waste time 
discussing the sex of angels when 
the Turk and worse than the Turk 
is at our gates,” say the editors of 
the new English Colosseum. But 
that hard-hitting magazine also 


The “Nicer” 
Journalism 


warns away “nice” readers with the 
caption on the cover, “Not a Polite 
Review.” Obviously not. A polite 
review carries no such challenge at 
its masthead. 

These observations which may 
seem to have come from nowhere, 
apropos of nothing, have been occa- 
sioned by the general attitude of 
the press towards the prevailing 
tyranny in Russia and Mexico. One 
might imagine that nothing in par- 
ticular was happening in these two 
centers of Communism. Little dis- 
turbances reported from Moscow or 
from the other side of the Rio 
Grande are considered by jour- 
nalists of the nil admirari school as 
merely growing pains inevitable in a 
State that has just passed its seven- 
teenth birthday and another that 
was reborn but yesterday. 

The brutal truth is of course that 
not even Peter the Great or the half- 
savage Ivan was more cruel than the 
present barbaric oligarchy in Mos- 
cow; and as for Mexico, even the 
Pope has compared Calles to Nero. 
But then this Pope is, as all the 
world knows, so outspoken as to be 
considered undignified and indis- 
creet by Nice Nellies. 
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R one sample of bloodless des- 

sicated journalism, I present 
an article in the January issue of 
Current History, a magazine that is 
a kind of summary of news items 
from the pages of the New York 
Times, with professorial comment. 
Edgar S. Furniss, Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Yale, writes on “Rus- 
sia’s Quest for Security.” Under 
the sub-caption, “The Soviet Food 
System,” he courses along serenely 
with such dispassionate sentences 
as these: 

“The end of 1934 was marked by 
changes in the internal economic 
condition of Russia which have a 
vital bearing on the 
common welfare. 
Most striking of 
these was the aboli- 
tion of the bread- 


Polite 
Language to 
Conceal the 
Raw Fact 


card system under 
which the purchase of food supplies 


by the Russian masses has been 
controlled and limited for many 
years. The Commissariat of Inter- 
nal Trade began in December to 
transfer the sale of bread and other 
grain products to the unrestricted 
open market. . . . The significance 
of these changes to the common man 
cannot be overestimated, since they 
open to him the possibility of ob- 
taining supplies of food without 
limitation by governmental author- 
ity at prices determined by the nor- 
mal forces of trade.” 

And so on—cool, quiet, restrained. 
The otherwise uninformed reader 
would not dream that behind and be- 
neath those suave sentences lies the 
hideous fact that because of crim- 
inal mishandling of food supplies 
more people have died of famine in 
Soviet Russia in the last two years 
than were killed in the World War, 
and that while some five or ten mil- 
lions were starving, sixty-nine mil- 
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lion bushels of grain were exported 
for the purpose of obtaining “for- 
eign exchange.” Trade with capi- 
talistic countries seems all impor- 
tant to the Communistic experi- 
ment, but the death of millions 
of citizens is of such little moment 
that the rest of the world was not al- 
lowed to hear of it until it had been 
going on for a year. It just doesn’t 
occur to the dean of the Graduate 
School of Yale to mention these ugly 
facts while on the subject of food 
supply and bread cards. A sweet 
example of dispassionate journal- 
ism. 

For even better evidence of cold- 
blooded understatement, take the 
nonchalant professor’s observations 
upon the assassination of Kirov, 
head of the Leningrad section of the 
Communist Party. The murder took 
place on December Ist. On Decem- 
ber 5th, sixty-six men were executed 
as suspects. A week later nine more 
were put to death. In all cases there 
was the most summary trial, if any. 
Of those executed, at least one 
hundred had nothing to do and 
could have had nothing to do with 
the assassination. They were mem- 
bers of the White Guard, who hav- 
ing made a wrong political guess are 
watched and ticketed as hostages. 
When a disturbance 
occurs, some of them Terror for 
are rounded up and _ Terror’s Sake 
shot. Father Par- 
sons has said, “This is terror for ter- 
ror’s sake.” Precisely. Terror for 
terror’s sake is part of the program 
and essential to the technique of 
Communism. If there be some who 
do not believe that the Soviet govern- 
ment could resort to such primitive 
savagery it is not because they have 
been insufficiently warned. Time 
and again Lenin said plainly: “The 
dictatorship of the proletariat is 
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nothing else than power based upon 
force and limited by nothing—by 
no kind of law and by absolutely no 
rule.” That should be simple enough 
for even a university professor to 
understand. If our academic Bol- 
sheviki prefer to think Lenin’s state- 
ment “an exercise in spectacular 
rhetoric” not to be taken at its face 
value, we have not Lenin to blame. 
He and his “comrades” have told us 
bluntly enough what they intend to 
do. As the Congress of the Komin- 
tern of the Internationale has put it, 
they aim at “the violent overthrow 
of the entire traditional social or- 
der.” 

Our politicians don’t believe 
them. Our professors don’t believe 
them. Our journalists don’t believe 
them. We are an unbelieving race. 
We wouldn’t believe even an om- 
niscient and infallible Prophet. 
When Jesus said, “This generation 


shall not pass away till all these 


things be fulfilled,” His hearers 
stopped their ears. But before the 
generation had passed, Titus camped 
about Jerusalem and killed 500,000 
of those who thought Jesus an 
alarmist or an orator. 

Politicians, professors, journal- 
ists are slow to wake up. Let’s com- 
plete the catalogue and include ec- 
clesiastics. In fact I would almost 
be willing to go on record with the 
opinion that ecclesiastics as a class 
are the blindest of 
the blind to the signs 
of the times. And 
here is an anomaly. 
We preach and prophesy, we ful- 
minate and we threaten, but we 
don’t take our own warnings. In 
Spain the priests didn’t believe a 
revolution would really happen. 
Neither did the Mexican clergy, in 
spite of all portends, actually be- 
lieve that the day would come when 


Eyes and 
They See Not 
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not one priest would be allowed in 
half the States of the republic (save 
the mark, “Republic!”), that only a 
handful would be tolerated in the 
other States and that measures 
would be taken to see that the hand- 
ful should perish and leave no suc- 
cessors. But the incredible fact is 
now a reality. 

Even so, with that example before 
our eyes, you will not find a Cath- 
olic priest or a Protestant minister 
in America who actually visualizes 
hordes of Bolsheviki overrunning 
the United States. We say we fear 
it, but we don’t. Somehow some 
day some one is going to arise who 
by magic will avert the catastrophe 
by pushing back the onrushing tide 
of barbarism. Sure! Sure! we are all 
hunky-dory, don’t be a calamity 
howler. So said Bal- 
tasar with the Mane 
Thecel Phares on the 
wall; so said the Sen- 
ate at Rome with At- 
tila this side the Appenines; so said 
the papal guard with Victor Emman- 
uel already at the Porta Pia; so say 
our fellow citizens while Stalin is- 
sues orders from Moscow that “the 
American Communist Party must be 
Bolshevized.” Indeed we are so tol- 
erant that we allot a goodly share of 
our heavy taxes to pay professors 
in State universities who strain 
every nerve to indoctrinate their 
students with communistic prin- 
ciples. 


All Quiet on 
the Commu- 
nist Front! 


HEN that dictatorship comes 

and American education is 
Bolshevized, if those or any other 
professors emit one peep of protest, 
they will be ticketed as hostages 
like the White Guard in Russia and 
when a disturbance occurs—say an 
assassination—the professors will be 
taken out in batches and _ shot. 
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They now make their communistic 
propaganda under the egis of aca- 
demic freedom. But when some 
American Lenin or Stalin takes 
charge, if there is any more talk of 
academic freedom “heads will fall” 
and some of the heads will be those 
of the professors. 


EANWHILE the dean of the 
Graduate School at Yale, look- 
ing serenely on at the multiple mur- 
der of innocent men in Russia, ob- 
serves mildly, “the assassination . . . 
apparently showed that opposition 
to the dictatorship still exists” and 
that “the Soviet leaders . . . regarded 
the assassination as a symptom of 
widespread conspiracy.” He gives a 
few other samples of governmental 
rigor — six men executed in the 
Smolensk region and forty-seven 
others sent to prison for conspiracy 
to sabotage the grain program. 
(“Sabotage” in this case means that 
they tried to keep the grain they 
had raised to make bread for them- 
selves rather than surrender it for 
shipment out of the country.) The 
serene chronicler continues, saying 
“there were twenty-two more death 
sentences for similar offenses in one 
month.” But his 
concluding sentence 
is a little master- 
piece of understate- 
ment. There is, he 
assures us, “no formidable rebel- 
lion,” but these killings “do show 
that the Stalin dictatorship is not 
yet in a position to discard its ruth- 
less methods.” 

“Not yet” is good. It seems that 
the Soviet apologists (of whom Dr. 
Furniss is obviously one, whether 
he knows it or not) always refer to 
the ferocity that has prevailed for 
the past seventeen years in Rus- 
sia as a “passing phase.” Some 


A Few Mur- 
ders Now 
and Again 
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one offered that excuse for murder 
to Oswald Garrison Villard, former 
editor and now staff contributor to 
the New York Nation. Mr. Villard 
is “liberal” and the Nation is pro- 
Soviet, but he cannot stomach these 
official murders, nor can he abide 
the “passing phase” apology. He 
says, with a forthrightness that 
mealy-mouthed journalists might do 
well to imitate. 

“One is reminded of Stalin’s reply 
to Lady Astor when she asked him 
in 1931 how long his government 
was going to go on killing people. 
His answer was, ‘As long as it is 
necessary.’ Necessary? What right 
has a single man, Russian or Ger- 
man or Italian or anyone else, to 
judge of the necessity for ‘judicial’ 
murder? For years now we have 
been told that all this display of 
brute force in Russia was a mere 
passing phase. At first it was a part 
of the ‘unavoidable’ destruction of 
the aristocrats and _ reactionaries, 
the ending of the ‘white’ menace. 
Next it was said to be necessary be- 
cause disloyal elements within the 
Bolshevik party had somehow got a 
foothold . . . Next the Russians ex- 
plained that they had to kill kulaks 
in order to ‘encourage the others’; 
and now the reason is that, after 
seventeen years, disloyalty and 
counter-revolution are raising 
their heads again. 

“A ‘passing phase’? I can see no 
reason why it should not be a pass- 
ing phase for years to come. Once 
you have a government which relies 
upon vindictive, wholesale murder 
to maintain itself . . . the blood- 
letting is apt to go on indefinitely. 
Murder breeds murder, whether its 
authors are gangsters or the rulers 
of a state.” 

I recommend that honest virile 
outburst to all journalists of the 
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pussy-foot school. The refreshing 
vigor with which Mr. Villard writes 
proves him not only a good journal- 
ist, but what is more, a humanita- 
rian worthy of his illustrious grand- 
father William Lloyd Garrison, the 
Liberator. 


_ RANDOLPH HEarstT, also 
a journalist, though of a very 
different stripe, recently made a 
radio address, published simultane- 
ously as an editorial by his syndi- 
cate, summarizing the situation in 
Russia. The facts he assembles are 
appalling. Recognizing that his own 
authority is not above suspicion, he 
supports it with citations from 
“conservative and _ authoritative 
sources and from sources entirely 
outside [his] influence.” Among 
them are Dr. Ewald Ammende, 
chairman of the International Com- 
mittee for the Relief of Soviet Rus- 
sia, who estimates that “between 
five and ten million people died of 
starvation in the Soviet Republics 
in 1933 and that conditions this fall 
and winter will be at least as bad.” 
Mr. Hearst maintains that this pro- 
digious—perhaps unparalleled— 
calamity is not so much a misfor- 
tune as a crime. He cites Peter 
Khrisanfov, attaché of the Russian 
Embassy at Wash- 
ington, who boasted 
that the Soviets gath- 
ered a bumper crop 
of grain in 1933 and 
in 1934. Another 
Soviet official, Premier Molotov, is 
quoted in Time for December 10th 
as “declaring with gusto,” “One bil- 
lion five hundred million bushels of 
grain will be at the disposal of the 
people. . . . Our reserves are enor- 
mous,” and still another Russian 
authority, Mr. Kossior, says “the 
question is not only how large 


Bumper 
Crops and 
Starving 
Millions 
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the crop is but how much grain we 
shall succeed in collecting and how 
much we collect depends upon us.” 

Much of this evidence is print- 
ed, after the Hearst fashion, in 
capitals, some of it in black-face. 
And for once I must confess 
that the Hearstian emphasis is not 
overdone. In fact if some of these 
amazing facts and comments were 
blazoned forth in red it would not be 
inappropriate. Dr. Ammende fur- 
ther explains Mr. Kossior’s state- 
ment about “how much we can col- 
lect.” “All available forces are now 
mobilized with the object of depriv- 
ing the producer of his grain. ... The 
very existence of the population of 
the industrial districts, the feeding 
of the populations of the big towns, 
of the members of the Communist 
Party, of the Red Army, as well as 
the maintenance of the grain export 
—the chief source of the Soviet gov- 
ernment for getting much needed 
foreign exchange—depend entirely 
upon the success of the harvest cam- 
paign.” 

Notice: not upon the harvest but 
the campaign to collect the harvest. 

The peasants are being deprived, 
“ravished,” says Mr. Hearst, of 
their grain to such an extent that 
they starve by millions, while grain 
is exported and foreign exchange is 
obtained! The whole lurid tale 
sounds like a fantastic nightmare, 
and for that reason no doubt Mr. 
Hearst discreetly takes refuge be- 
hind “conservative and authorita- 
tive” sources not on his own pay- 
roll. 


IS righteous wrath comes to its 
climax when he considers the 
efforts being made to obtain Amer- 
ican support for Russian Commu- 
nism. “We stupid and ignorant be- 
lievers in liberty and democracy are 
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supposed to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the most brutal and 
bloody despotism that ever disgraced 
and defiled God’s earth!” I call that 
his climax and well it might be, but 
he becomes still more wrothy over a 
statement by Dr. Ammende who re- 
joices that “churches and other re- 
ligious organizations 
in the United States 
share the opinion 
that we must hasten 
to the relief of the starving Russians 
without regard to political consider- 
ations.” As Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee the Doctor sug- 
gests that we ship our surplus wheat 
to Russia and let the starving peas- 
ants have it gratis. The suggestion 
infuriates Mr. Hearst. How can we, 
he demands to know, how can we 
help the starving Russian peasants 
without giving aid and comfort to 
the murderous gang who are delib- 


We Stupid 
Democrats 


erately causing their starvation? I 
must confess that though his atti- 
tude seems inhuman, I have no di- 


rect answer to his argument. If we 
act the philanthropist we cannot 
help playing into the hands of the 
murderers. Even so, I think we 
ought to do the philanthropic thing, 
and feed the hungry. Did not a 
similar condition exist a century ago 
when America went to the relief of 
the Irish, who were perishing from 
famine artificially produced by an- 
other ruthless set of rulers, also in- 
tent upon “foreign exchange.” In 
the history of the famine in Ireland, 
1847-48, it is recorded that American 
ships laden with relief corn sailing 
into an Irish harbor would some- 
times meet several ships laden with 
Irish foodstuffs sailing out, because 
“the British Government could not 
interfere with the natural course of 
trade.” Even the Sultan of Turkey 
contributed to the starving Irish, 
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while Queen Victoria, addressing 
her “Lords and Gentlemen,” said, 
“It will be our duty to consider 
whether any measures can be de- 
vised to give peace and protection 
for life there,” but in her speech 
from the throne “there” meant not 
in all Ireland but in the “pale,” and 
“protection” was sought not for the 
people of Ireland but for the Anglo- 
Irish landlords. But the American 
people helped the Irish none the less 
and if to-day we are still true lovers 
of our human kind, we shall help 
the Russian people under similar 
circumstances. 


INALLY, Mr. Hearst pays his re- 
spects to those Bolsheviki of the 
armchair and professor’s bench, who 
hanker for the introduction of Rus- 
sian Communism into our own 
country. He exclaims, “Does any- 
body want the bloody despotism of 
Communism in our free America, 
except a few incurable malcontents, 
a few sap-headed college boys and 
a few unbalanced 
college professors 
who teach the young 
and inexperienced 
that the robbery and 
rapine of Communism is—God save 
the mark—ideology.” I am _ not 
quite sure that Mr. Hearst is using 
that word “ideology” in its proper 
sense, but even if he isn’t, even if 
his wrath has made him for a mo- 
ment incoherent, I do avow that I 
share his anger and pardon his con- 
fusion of thought and expression. 
In fact I can excuse a great many of 
his journalistic sins and crimes be- 
cause of this vigorous, patriotic out- 
cry against the Moscow Reds and 
their pink American admirers. 
He takes a final fling at those who 
will attempt to discredit his testi- 
mony with a blanket denial of the 


All Liars 
Except the 
Bolsheviki 
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facts. “Of course the Soviets will 
say that Mr. Harold Denny, Rus- 
sian correspondent of the New York 
Times, lies; that Dr. Ewald Am- 
mende, honorary secretary of the 
International Aid Committee for the 
Starvation Districts of Soviet Rus- 
sia, lies; that Cardinal Innitzer, 
who is president of the committee, 
lies; that Dr. Ammende’s official 
photographs lie; that the Izvestia, 
official organ of the Soviet govern- 
ment, lies; that Mr. Kossior, well- 
known member of the Moscow polit- 
bureau, lies; that everybody lies; 
that there is no famine in Russia, no 
oppression in Russia, no murder in 
Russia; that there is nothing in Rus- 
sia but peace and prosperity, and 
harmony and contentment — noth- 
ing but brotherly love and tender 
solicitude for the welfare of all.” 
True: the only defense of a liar is to 
maintain that all the world except 
himself are liars. 


O, to give the yellow journalist 
his due, let us make at least a 
bow if not a profound salaam to 


William Randolph Hearst. Like 
Keats’s Chapman he has spoken 
“loud and bold,” while more “repu- 
table” journalists have maintained 
a cowardly silence or at best have 
spoken like Bottom in “a monstrous 
little voice.” 


<i 
—_ 





E journalistic policy of under- 

statement, not to say the con- 
spiracy of silence in regard to tyr- 
anny, is even more conspicuous 
in regard to Mexico. Our next-door 
neighbor to the south is furiously 
emulating Russia, and along certain 
lines she has outbolsheviked the 
Bolsheviks. But no American news- 
paper, no periodical magazine, no 
university professor, no patriotic so- 
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ciety, no Liberty League, no politi- 
cian (of course), no member of the 
President’s cabinet, nor the Presi- 
dent himself has done anything but 
defend Mexican Communism, its 
program and its performance, mini- 
mize the Mexican persecution, dis- 
count reports of even the best au- 
thenticated atrocities, pigeon-hole 
all requests for investigation, and in 
general pooh-pooh the protests of 
Catholics, the only element of the 
population that seems to be aware of 
the evil or alarmed about it. Such 
unanimity almost makes us doubt 
that we know what we are talking 
about. But we can- 
not doubt; we have 
evidence direct, re- 
liable, abundant to 
overflowing that hu- 
man liberty is destroyed in Mexico. 
Leaving aside all that comes from 
our own witnesses, here is part of 
the indictment made against Mexico 
by Carleton Beals, a “liberal,” noto- 
riously unsympathetic with the 
Catholic Church in Mexico and 
elsewhere. Five years ago he testi- 
fied : 

“T have stood unflinchingly on the 
side of the Mexican Government in 
their theoretical position regarding 
the Catholic Church, but I was al- 
most deported from Mexico because 
I dared to speak of the personal 
abuse of Catholics in that struggle. 
Every personal right of every Cath- 
olic was violated. They were held 
by the police, they had no legal pro- 
tection, no protection whatever 
from the courts of Mexico. Often a 
Catholic was arrested and fined: and 
if he could not pay his fine he was 
sent to Islas Tres Marias, the Pacific 
Coast penal colony. It was a glo- 
rious moment for arbitrary robbing 
of Catholics in Mexico. They were 
jailed and mulcted of their proper- 


A Liberal 
Indicts 
Mexico 
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ties without due process of law. If 
you can take away the personal lib- 
erty of a Catholic, you can take 
away the personal liberty of every- 
body else.” 

That was five years ago. Again 
in the New York Nation for De- 
cember 26th, after giving some in- 
stances of what he considers Cath- 
olic superstition and sedition, he 
says: “The government has shown 
no particular regard for legal forms. 
The Calles government executed Fa- 
ther Pro, suspected of an attempted 
assassination of Obregén, without 
proof and without trial. . . . Cath- 
olics have been given Ley Fuga— 
that is, have been shot in the back—- 
have been arrested and sent to pris- 
on without trial, have had their 
property confiscated without due 
process of law. A former Governor 
of Jalisco boasted to me of the num- 
ber of Catholics he had had shot into 


graves in the cemetery in the dead 


of night. In a_ horseback trip 
through Jalisco during the religious 
revolts a few years ago, I discovered 
that the disorders were occasioned 
as much by the brutalities and loot- 
ing of the army as by bona fide reli- 
gious sentiments. The assassins of 
Obregon, José Toral and Madre 
Conchita, though there is little doubt 
of their guilt, were convicted as a 
result of the incursion of fifty con- 
gressional deputies, waving pistols, 
shouting insults at the prisoners and 
the attorneys for the defense, and 
threatening the jurors with death. 
“The government has often util- 
ized hypocritical slogans and taken 
advantage of the church conflict to 
carry on base political intrigues. .. . 
Nor has the government lived up to 
the pact with the church which was 
imposed by Ambassador Morrow... 
“After the Morrow truce the fed- 
eral government desisted from overt 
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aggressions; the ‘Hail Christ the 
King’ rebels laid down their arms. 
But the states began passing laws, 
sanctioned by the constitution, lim- 
iting the number of priests for each 
cult to one for each ten or fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. In Vera Cruz 
and Tabasco grave disorders accom- 
panied the carrying out of the new 
laws. ... 

“The instrument for the control 
[of the schools} and the very pivot 
of the present bitter struggle is the 
new socialist education law written 
into the statutes on October 20 in 
accordance with the provisions of 
the Calles six-year plan for ‘ultimate 
socialization’ of the country. The 
propaganda basis for this move was 
well laid. The various states passed 
new laws reducing the number of 
priests to one for each fifty or hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. General 
Lazaro Cardenas, then a candidate 
for the Presidency, now President, 
declared that the hollow words of 
liberty of conscience, liberty of edu- 
cation, and economic liberty no long- 
er seduced the Mexican people, for 
those phrases merely represented, 
respectively, clerical, reactionary, 
and capitalist dictatorship. Calles in 
his famous Guadalajara speech, de- 
clared: ‘We must now enter and 
take possession of the consciences 
of the children . . . because they be- 
long and should belong to the revo- 
lution.’ This was the speech from 
which Ambassador Daniels quoted 
an innocuous sentence to the wrath 
of American Catholics. ... 

“Riots have occurred. Everywhere 
except in Morelia the university stu- 
dents, despite the exemption of the 
universities from the application of 
the law, have held meetings and 
parades, battled with the police, been 
arrested and deported from their 
states, and been wounded and killed. 











At least four universities have been 
closed entirely. Three persons were 
killed and many wounded in a two- 
day battle when the police closed the 
illegal Santa Teresa Catholic school 
in Puebla. The student-professor 
council of the National Autonomous 
University of Mexico (financially 
supported by the government), un- 
der the leadership of the pro-clerical 
rector and reactionary professors, 
tried to embarrass the government 
by suspending classes. President 
Rodriguez cracked the whip, classes 
reopened, and the rector resigned, 
to be replaced by another pro-cler- 
ical.” 

A sweeping indictment, but still 
Mr. Beals has not mentioned the chief 
cause of our complaint. In fact as a 
non-Church member he is perhaps 
in no position to understand its im- 
portance. But any one who has 
even a psychologist’s knowledge of 
the importance of religion and who 
can detect a fact even when it is dis- 
guised with legal verbiage, will be 

appalled at the read- 


All Religious ing of this article of 
Assembly the Mexican Consti- 
Outlawed! tution, “Groups of 

citizens _ called 


churches have no corporate status 
under the law.” I have said that the 
Pope has compared the present per- 
secution in Mexico with that of Nero, 
and that in consequence some “mod- 
erates” have accused him of hys- 
teria. But even Nero’s edict out- 
lawing Christianity was not so 
Sweeping or so drastic as that in- 
credible Mexican enactment. Nero 
wrote laconically Non licit esse vos, 
“You have no legal existence,” but 
he spoke of only one small sect in the 
State. A hundred other organiza- 
tions which assembled for worship 
did not come under the ban. Indeed 
religious assembly was in general 
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encouraged in Nero’s Rome as in all 
other governments that have ever 
existed. Cicero’s dictum, “There is 
no state where religion does not 
exist,” was justified until Moscow 
and Mexico decided to make athe- 


ism compulsory. Even in the Reign 
of Terror in the French Revolution 
after the Reds had ousted God they 
enthroned and worshiped “Rea- 
son.” But the Mexican edict is 
the most absolute in history. No 
Church, no assembly for reli- 
gious purposes has a legal right to 
exist. 


GETHER with freedom to wor- 

ship according to conscience, 
all other fundamental human rights 
are abolished in Mexico, free speech, 
free press, academic freedom, free- 
dom of assembly. In a word—I 
speak now to Americans, presum- 
ably jealous of what we are pleased 
to call our American liberties 
(though as a matter of fact they stem 
from Bellarmine, Suarez and St. 
Thomas) there is developing to 
the south of us an incarnate con- 
tradiction of ali the _ principles 
upon which this nation was found- 
ed. And—now here is the chief 
burden of complaint—not one of 
our statesmen (let us for the sake 
of courtesy employ the euphemism), 
no statesman from the President 
down has had the conscience or the 
courage to do so 


much as admit the All Freedom 
existence of the por- Banned with 
tent, or call the at- Religious 
tention of the peo- Freedom 


ple to the danger. 

Danger indeed. There is not room 
on this continent for two nations, 
one dedicated to freedom, the other 
to the denial of freedom. If Abra- 


ham Lincoln was able to say in the 
debates with Douglas that the United 
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States could not exist half slave and 
half free, I think it equally demon- 
strable that North America cannot 
continue to abide in peace half slave 
and half free. I say no statesman 
has had the vision to perceive that 
elementary fact, or seeing it, the 
courage to proclaim it. Any fool 
can see it by-and-by. And then our 
politicians will be telling us all about 
it. Cut that prophecy out and stick 
it in the lining of your hat. The hat 
may not be worn out before the 
prophecy comes true. 


AVING ventured a prediction, I 

will also attempt a definition. 
A politician is myopic; a statesman 
has television. The politician sees 
things when they happen; the states- 
man sees them while they are still 
faraway. The politician will not see 
the danger of a clash between the 
United States of America and the 
United States of Mexico until the 
“Greasers” (we will then call them 
“Greasers” as we called the Germans 
Boches) are rioting before the Amer- 
ican consulate and crying “Down 
with the Gringoes”; a real states- 
man would foresee that clash now. 
The causes of conflict—let us say it 
plainly, of war— between us and 
our southern neighbor were estab- 
lished with the adoption of the Mex- 
ican Constitution of 1917 (a Bol- 
shevik document based upon the 
Russian example), and those causes 
were further consolidated in 1934 
when Calles and his yes-men decided 
to enforce the illiberal constitution. 
Yet, while we have some congress- 
men and a few journalists who 
cry, “Beware of Moscow. Keep 
Communism out!” There is none 
(except of course Catholics) who cry 
“Beware of Mexico!” Yet Commu- 
nism can cross the Rio Grande more 
easily than the Atlantic. Why be 
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alarmed about Russia 4,000 miles 
away and complacent about Mexico 
which is only a hop, skip and a jump 
across a dry river? Another mark 
of a statesman (if it be not too much 
to ask two qualifications) is con- 
sistency. Any man, politician or 
private citizen, who froths at the 
mouth about Stalin or Hitler or 
Mussolini but refuses to get hot un- 
der the collar over Calles is guided 
not by logic but by prejudice. 


F these semi-political considera- 
tions are unavailing, perhaps 
some of our fellow citizens may wel- 
come a moral argument. “I am a 
man,” said the ancient poet, “and 
nothing that concerns man is alien 
tome.” The Christian went him one 
better, “Who is weak and I am not 
weak? Who is scan- 
dalized andI am not The Reds and 
on fire?” Any man the Yellows 
who is a man cannot 
look with apathy upon the suffering 
of any other man. If a coolie is 
cruelly treated in China, I, if I be 
worthy of the noble name Man, will 
feel his hurt as my own. If the Ar- 
menians are massacred by the Turk, 
I feel that the crime is mine unless 
I do something to prevent it or atone 
for it. Gladstone had that feeling in 
the 90’s when he stormed against the 
Great Powers who received news of 
the massacres in Armenia but for 
political reasons did nothing about 
it. To come nearer home, if I were 
a Protestant like Josephus Daniels 
(quod Deus avertat) or Cordell Hull 
and I knew that Catholics were be- 
ing persecuted in Mexico, I should 
feel it my duty as ambassador or as 
secretary of state, and still more as a 
man and a Christian, to utter at least 
a protest. Both Mr. Daniels and Mr. 
Hull are reported as seeing no cause 
for complaint in what the murder- 
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ous tyrants to the south of us are 
doing. If Methodists or Baptists 
were suffering in Mexico, I think 
these illustrious representatives of 
our government would feel a prick 
in their conscience and a goad under 
their tongue. What keeps these 
gentlemen silent is not lack of light 
but lack of courage. Some years ago 
our good friend Bishop Francis 
Clement Kelley of Oklahoma City 
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wrote a powerful arraignment of 
Mexico. He called it, The Book of 
Red and Yellow. Now he will have 
to write it again, but this time in 
separate volumes: First, the Book 
of Red: that will be the story of 
persecution in Mexico. Second, the 
Book of Yellow: that will be the 


story of the attitude of American 
journalists and politicians towards 
persecution in Mexico. 








THE SCHISM OF HENRY VIII. 
In the Light of Authentic Scholarship 


By Ross J. S. HOFFMAN 


ILAIRE BELLOC several years 

ago wrote an essay entitled 
“The Counter Attack through His- 
tory” in which he called for a vigor- 
ous repulse of the attack made upon 
the Church by those who write or 
make use of false history. “We 
have suffered,” he said, “for over 
four hundred years an attack which 
was mainly an appeal to history; to 
repel that attack we must under- 
take the counter-offensive; and the 
moment is highly propitious for so 
salutary and inspiring an exercise.” 
This attack was begun at a time 
when, because of what Mr. Belloc 


called “an accretion of myth,” the 
Church was most vulnerable to his- 
torical criticism; and unfortunately, 
from the very beginning of the at- 


tack, Catholic writers permitted 
themselves to be thrown upon the 
defensive. They expended altogeth- 
er too much energy answering small 
points of objection, the while they 
allowed to go by default much which 
ought to have been maintained, and 
even were led to accept as true a 
great deal of their enemies’ false 
history. There became implanted 
in them “an ingrained habit of the 
defensive,” which is “the prime con- 
dition of defeat.” “It was not the 
learning,” Mr. Belloc insisted, “still 
less the logic, of our enemies which 
gave them such strength in this field; 
it was the defensive mood into which 
Catholic apologists allowed them- 
selves to be maneuvered.” 

The lesson of this unhappy expe- 
rience, concluded Mr. Belloc, is that 


the Catholic historians to-day should 
abandon the defensive and adopt a 
vigorous counter-offensive. “We 
have every reason for undertaking it 
. . . because the weight of historical 
argument is now on our side... the 
moment is particularly propitious 
because recent research, and the 
conclusions based on a wider knowl- 
edge of documents particularly sup- 
port us to-day; while we have an- 
other practical reason for taking ac- 
tion, which is that the moment in 
which we are living is disillusioned. 
The belief of people in the historical 
fairy tales of the last generation, as 
in all its other older traditions both 
true and false, is shaken. . . . The 
younger generation to-day are per- 
fectly willing to hear the truth—for 
instance, about the period of the 
Reformation. They are more than 
willing to revise the old-fashioned 
and already more than half-forgot- 
ten misrepresentation of Catholic 
times and nations, and meanwhile 
the instruments with which to act 
are there ready to our hands.” For 
the historical writer of to-day, ad- 
dressing himself to readers and 
scholars who have been brought up 
intellectually on anti-Catholic his- 
tory, there is certainly no more fruit- 
ful field in which to work than that 
of the history of the Church stand- 
ing at bay in the world since the out- 
break of the Protestant Revolution. 
The only real difficulty he faces, as 
Mr. Belloc pointed out, lies neither 
in the quality nor use of his mate- 
rials, nor in the lack of adequate 
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field for their exploitation, but in the 
problem of getting an audience to 
hear what he has to say. 

It is true that Mr. Belloc, who is 
the most spirited and perhaps the 
ablest leader in the historical coun- 
ter-attack, has not lacked an audi- 
ence. He has a large one (made up 
not only of well-educated Catholics 
but also of thousands of non-Cath- 
olics), for he is widely and quite 
rightly acclaimed as one of the great- 
est English writers in the modern 
age. His excellent historical studies 
therefore have made a broad and 
deep impression on the more 
thoughtful section of the general 
reading public. It cannot be said, 
however, that his books have made 
exactly the same impression upon 
non-Catholic historical scholars, and 
the reason for this is not far to seek. 
They charge him with using history 
to serve apologetic aims, and with 
being essentially a propagandist his- 
torian, more interested in defending 
Catholicism than in the dispassion- 
ate presentation of objective histor- 
ical truth. The non-Catholic scholar 
opens one of Mr. Belloc’s books and 
finds that although the author en- 
gages in controversial attack he does 
not cite his authorities: there are 
no footnote references, and thus, al- 
though the book is almost certainly 
read with avid interest, more often 
than not it is put aside as being of no 
great importance,—interesting and 
provocative to be sure, but primarily 
a piece of Catholic special pleading. 
It is most unfortunate that this 
prejudice against Mr. Belloc exists, 
because it is neither intelligent nor 
fair; for although it is quite true 
that Mr. Belloc does make a legiti- 
mate use of history in the interest of 
apologetics, he does not distort truth 
to reach that end. He reads his au- 
thorities and knows them well; he is 
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a very dangerous opponent in his- 
torical controversy; moreover, he 
has the kind of mind that can ex- 
tract right meaning from evidence 
and make the sources yield their full 
significance. He is on that account 
a far better historian than his more 
“scholarly” critics. But it remains 
none the less true that his work does 
not penetrate with authority into 
professional historical circles, where 
high standards of objectivity and 
documentation are demanded. His 
brilliant counter-attack therefore 
falls short of storming the citadel 
of non-Catholic historical scholar- 
ship. There he has been labeled, 
like Macaulay or von Treitschke, 
Froude or Janssen, as a propagan- 
dist historian, whose works are no 
more than brilliant pieces of litera- 
ture “to be used with caution.” 

It seems evident enough that the 
Catholic historian, if he is really to 
“penetrate,” must not only take 
great pains to work comprehensive- 
ly over all the sources and to docu- 
ment his studies; he must also ab- 
stain scrupulously from introducing 
apologetic argument into his work. 
This is demonstrated by the high 
prestige in non-Catholic circles 
which attaches to such historians as 
Pastor, Déllinger, Duchesne and 
Lord Acton, and also by the success 
which Mr. Christopher Dawson is 
rapidly winning for his excellent 
historical work. Despite the fact 
that Mr. Dawson is a philosophical- 
ly-minded historian and an able 
Catholic apologist, he conforms ad- 
mirably to the highest standard of 
objectivity and documentation, and 
refuses resolutely to permit apolo- 
getics to invade the autonomy of 
historical science. “The propagan- 
dist historian,” says Mr. Dawson, “is 
inspired by motives of a non-histor- 
ical order, and tends unconsciously 
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to falsify history in the interests of 
apologetics. ... For the last century 
and more there has certainly been a 
tendency among Catholic writers to 
make history a department of apolo- 
getics. . . . Actually this way of 
writing history defeats its own ends, 
since as soon as the reader becomes 
suspicious of the impartiality of the 
historian he discounts the truth of 
everything he reads.” 

Mr. Dawson, of course, is very far 
from asserting that the apologist for 
Catholicism has no right to make 
use of historical argument; he only 
insists that the Catholic historian, 
when writing strictly as a historian, 
keep apologetics out of his work. 
And this is a clear recognition that 
the best historical apologetic for the 
Faith is the simple, objective narra- 
tion and analysis of the behavior of 
men. Let true history speak and 
the Faith is defended; if Catholics 
have been guilty of sin or wrong- 
headedness, let the fact be candidly 
stated; for Catholics are not the 
Church and when they dishonor her 
by wrong acts they only vindicate 
the divine thing that lives in their 
despite. Therefore, the one effec- 
tive way of discrediting false history 
is to substitute true history, con- 
vincing one’s audience by obeying 
the most exacting canons of histor- 
ical scholarship, and eschewing as 
far as possible historical contro- 
versy. 

That is the reason why all schol- 
ars, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, 
should welcome this new history of 
Henry VIII.’s schism with the Pa- 
pacy, which has been given to us by 
Professor G. Constant, of the Insti- 
tut Catholique of Paris.’ For as Mr. 
Belloc, in a preface to the English 


1The Reformation in England: The English 
Schism. Henry VIII. (1509-1547). New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $4.00. 
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translation of the work, has said, 
“The author has read everything, 
used everything and checked every 
date and name with the most indus- 
trious accuracy. It is in the best 
tradition of the ‘wuvre documen- 
tée.’”’ This French Catholic schol- 
ar, erudite and objective, free of all 
prejudices implanted by “official 
history,” has written a book which, 
one may confidently expect, will 
penetrate with authority wherever 
the sixteenth century is seriously 
studied. “The ugliest gap in an 
Englishman’s library,” wrote Augus- 
tine Birrell about fifty years ago, “is 
the shelf which ought to contain, 
but does not, a history of the Refor- 
mation of Religion in his own coun- 
try.” Since then a great deal of 
careful study has been given to 
Tudor England by scholarly stu- 
dents; which work partially pre- 
pared the way for M. Constant to 
fill this “ugliest gap,” at least for the 
events of Henry VIII.’s reign. The 
subtitle of his work is The English 
Schism; which indicates the strict 
limits of the volume. It is a history 
of schism in the Catholic Church, 
not an account of the subsequent 
Protestantization of English reli- 
gion. 

M. Constant begins his book by 
remarking that “the occasion of the 
English Schism is so patent and in- 
disputable that many people scarce- 
ly trouble to look for the causes, 
while some even think that the oc- 
casion of it, Henry VIII.’s divorce, 
was in reality the cause.” But if not 
the divorce, what then was the 
cause? For an answer to that ques- 
tion M. Constant bids us consider 
the previous history of England, the 
whole state of the times, and the po- 
sition of the nation, the King, the 
Church and the Papacy. Henry’s 
schism, as a contemporary might 
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have judged it, was no more than an 
episode in the long conflict between 
Church and State, which in Tudor 
England was already a very old con- 
flict. From the Norman conquest to 
the days of Edward III. it had raged, 
and a long series of laws restraining 
the papal jurisdiction had been en- 
acted by Crown and Parliament; 
which laws were a “source of inspi- 
ration” at the time of the schism. 
The Church of Augustine and 
Theodore, of Bede and Boniface, of 
Alfred and Thomas a Becket, from 
the eleventh century onward had 
been harrassed again and again by 
a secular power jealous of the 
Pope. Nor was this the only prepa- 
ration for Henry’s complete destruc- 
tion of papal rule. Respect for the 
Papacy had gradually declined in 
the “period of moral corruption and 
confusion,” which set in with the 
Avignon residence, continued 
through the Great Schism and con- 
ciliar movement, and culminated in 
the Renaissance disorders and Ital- 
ian wars, “in which the Popes had 
to take part on equal terms with 
petty temporal princes, exchanging 
the tiara for a helmet . . . casting 
themselves now into the Emperor’s 
arms, now into those of the King of 
France.” This fall in the prestige 
and moral authority of the Papacy is 
the most important fact in the whole 
history of Christendom at the close 
of the Middle Ages. For so great 
was this decline that many of the 
men who cared most about the wel- 
fare of religion despaired utterly of 
the Papacy as the needed instrument 
of reform. Nothing could have been 
more ominous for the integrity of 
the Church Universal, representing 
as she did the one vital principle of 
unity among restless and growing 
nations. In previous ages all great 
Church reformers had rallied to the 


Pope, placing their faith in him as 
the only possible weapon of reform. 
But now that faith was failing, and 
how could it have been otherwise? 
The Papacy was no longer strong; 
relatively it was weak, very weak; 
and of course this weakness was the 
reason why there existed so much 
spiritual decadence and open cor- 
ruption in the clerical body through- 
out Christendom, with consequent 
damage to the general religious edu- 
cation. 

Every age of papal misfortune has 
been also an age of misfortune for 
the whole Church. Mr. Chesterton 
hit the nail right on the head when 
he said that although the Reforma- 
tion is commonly called a protest 
against the power of the Pope, it 
should rather be described as a pro- 
test against the impotence of the 
Pope. Constant shows this central 
historical truth about the age of the 
Reformation clearly. English af- 
fection for the Holy See had cooled 
to the same extent that the English 
clergy had deteriorated and the 
English Church been enslaved to the 
monarchy. What indeed could the 
Pope have done to remedy the sorry 
state of the spiritual order in Eng- 
land? “Since Henry VII.’s day a 
bishop had become a royal official 
drawing a pension from the Church’s 
revenues; his cleverness had 
brought him to the king’s notice, and 
he looked to the latter for prefer- 
ment... His own diocese never saw 
him, except when he was worn out, 
aged, or in disgrace. ... In 1530 all 
the episcopal sees save four be- 
longed to non-residents or royal of- 
ficials. The same could be said of 
half the deaneries and archdean- 
eries. All these men were better 
qualified to serve the State than the 
Church. All they desired from the 
latter was an income; they thought 
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little of honouring her by their vir- 
tues. They were all ready for servi- 
tude and so Henry VIII.’s task was 
simplified.” Therein lies the chief 
reason for that bitter anti-clerical 
feeling which marked a part of the 
population and was so rampant in 
the House of Commons, recruited as 
the latter was from the gentry and 
rich merchant classes. These ele- 
ments, M. Constant writes, “upheld 
Henry VIII.’s policy as much as any 
royal official would have done... . 
All Henry had to do was to fan the 
passions of Parliament. . . . There 
was no need to enslave it, he simply 
let it have the reigns .. . Parliament 
was aiming less at Rome than at the 
Church, whose privileges it hated 
and whose property it envied, but in 
striking at one it hit the other.” 
Such were the basic causes for 
England’s break from Rome, al- 
though to set them forth is not to 


minimize the guilt of a King who 
wanted a divorce and had an appe- 
tite for tyranny. Henry could have 


been a powerful agent for true 
Church reform,—might indeed have 
been a great Catholic prince,—had 
he not chosen, with a Machiavellian 
calculation, to turn “the needs of 
his people, their passions and griev- 
ances, and even their national spir- 
it,” to serve his own personal desires. 
There was no irresistible compulsive 
force driving the “Defender of the 
Faith” to commit the fateful schis- 
matic act. He could have chosen 
otherwise, and nothing proves this 
more convincingly than the fact that 
the rupture with Rome was accepted 
by the English nation with virtual 
indifference. Only a few men seem 
to have cared greatly; the martyr- 
dom of Fisher and More for the 
cause of Roman unity was unique; 
England’s defection was “general, 
absolute, and complete”; it was al- 
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most unopposed, and yet there was 
no exultant sense of national libera- 
tion. The nation did not rush en- 
thusiastically into schism; it simply 
accepted schism, as though the mat- 
ter were of no special importance. 
So severe was the papal tyranny un- 
der which the English had groaned! 

Orthodox though he was to the 
end of his days, it was not possible 
for Henry to bring to full stop a 
movement which had substituted 
the royal supremacy for the papal 
obedience. His Secretary, Thomas 
Cromwell, whose ideal of govern- 
ment was the despotism of the Grand 
Turk, urged him on with the tempt- 
ing bait of wealth and power, and so 
the great spoliation of the monas- 
teries quickly came to pass. But 
this was really inevitable, once the 
schism had been consummated; for 
there is a character of universality 
about monasticism which does not 
well become national churches, and 
it would have been hard to keep a 
place for it in the nationalized Eng- 
lish Church. For a thousand years 
the monks had been the militia of 
the Popes, and it was not safe to per- 
mit them a corporate survival. The 
monasteries were indeed regarded 
“as smouldering fires which might 
well be expected to conceal the last 
traces of an attachment to Roman 
Catholicism.” 

But even the suppression of the 
monasteries, revolutionary as it was 
in ultimate results, was not without 
precedents that made easy the way 
of the despoilers. The alien priories 
had been robbed in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and sup- 
pressed in the fifteenth. “At a later 
date the Pope allowed certain reli- 
gious houses in England to be sup- 
pressed so that their income might 
be used for the building of colleges 
and hospitals.” Wolsey, as Papal 
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Legate and Lord Chancellor, sup- 
pressed monasteries right and left, 
dissolving twenty-nine houses in the 
southern counties between 1524 and 
1528. He is said to have contem- 
plated confiscation on a larger scale, 
and M. Constant judges that he “had 
no more thought for the dispersed 
religious than Henry VIII. after- 
wards showed.” Certainly the 
agents he employed for the inspec- 
tion and dissolution of monasteries 
were scarcely better than the in- 
quisitors employed by the King a 
few years later. In the complaints 
to the King against these agents the 
name of Cromwell was the one most 
frequently mentioned. “It was his 
apprenticeship,” says Constant. 
“His master’s fall interrupted the 
work, but he resumed it, on a larger 
scale, when the king became the ‘su- 
preme head of the Church of Eng- 
land’ and chose Cromwell for his 
counsellor.” 

Was there then a corruption in 
the English monasteries which could 
be pleaded as a reason for dissolu- 
tion? M. Constant does not dwell 
long upon the old accusations which 
no historian to-day any longer re- 
peats, now that Blunt, Dixon, Gaird- 
ner and Gasquet have written. But 
he does say “it cannot be denied that 
the English monasteries, like many 
others elsewhere, stood in need of a 
certain reform,” and “the almost 
universal defection of the religious 
at the time of the schism proves bet- 
ter than anything else that they had 
lost their first fervor.” In monastic 
circles at least it might have been 
expected that Henry’s breach with 
Rome would have been vigorously 
opposed! Yes, there was undoubt- 
edly a great need of reform, but gen- 
eral dissolution was not reform; and 
if some people to-day (Mr. G. G. 
Coulton for example) still insist 


rather irrelevantly on the faults of 
religious persons, no one can main- 
tain that these were anything but 
mere pretexts for what the King and 
Cromwell did. The reason was 
quite different from the pretext: 
“Landlords among the _ nobility 
hankered for the monastic prop- 
erties adjoining theirown. Wealthy 
merchants longed to have estates in 
the country that they might become 
gentlemen. None of these men any 
longer understood the ideals, the re- 
ligious enthusiasm, or the Christian 
sentiments which caused the medi- 
eval barons to build or endow ab- 
beys. For over a century (1399- 
1509) not more than eight religious 
houses had been founded. It seemed 
to the nouveauz riches that no use- 
ful service was served by these 
houses. . . . Men understand least 
that which they most lack. .. . The 
idea of suppressing the monasteries 
harmonized therefore with the prin- 
ciples of the governing classes. .. . 
The task of establishing the royal 
supremacy had been achieved. But 
it was necessary to secure as firm 
supporters of the new régime the 
classes whose parliamentary repre- 
sentatives had helped to found it. 
Only in this way could any reaction- 
ary movements, after the king’s 
death, be foiled. . . . The dissolution 
of the monasteries was in fact, and 
was probably intended to be, a gi- 
gantic bribe designed to bind the 
most influential classes of English 
society indissolubly to the religious 
revolution.” 

After relating the history of the 
schism and the suppression of the 
monasteries, M. Constant goes on to 
present four careful studies of the 
champions of Catholic unity, the ad- 
vanced party in the schism, the mod- 
erate party, and the dogma of the 
Church of England. The first of 
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these has to do with the opposition 
to Henry offered by the martyred 
Fisher and More, and the tireless ef- 
forts of Reginald Cardinal Pole to 
bridge the gulf between England 
and Rome. The second is a treatise 
on Cranmer, Cromwell and the party 
of Lutheran tendency which only 
the King’s determined orthodoxy 
prevented from introducing Conti- 
nental heresy into Anglican doc- 
trine. The last has to do with the 
retention of that doctrine until the 
succession of the next ruler, Ed- 
ward VI. 

It is the third of these, the study 
of the moderate party, which has 
special value in making the English 
break from Rome historically ex- 
plicable. For it is here that we meet 
the intellectual leaders of the schis- 
matic church, who, although ex- 
tremely important figures, are much 
less known than More or Fisher, 
Cranmer or Cromwell. Yet they 
played a much greater part than is 
commonly attributed tothem. “The 
majority,” observes M. Constant, 
“forget to study this party, to bring 
out its salient features, or to reveal 
the motives behind it, and thus leave 
in the background one of the most 
characteristic traits of the Reforma- 
tion under Henry VIIL., a trait with- 
out which we should but ill under- 
stand what the Reformation really 
was.” The men of this party have 
been called Henricians, and they 
bore three distinguishing marks: 
first, they favored the King’s di- 
vorce; second, they supported the 
royal supremacy; third, they main- 
tained Catholic dogma against Prot- 
estant heresy. Their leaders were 
four bishops, Gardiner of Winches- 
ter, Stokesley of London, Bonner of 
Hereford and London, and Tunstall 
of Durham, none of whom can fair- 
ly be called a mere obsequious cour- 
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tier cleric. Constant pronounces 
them “worthy men” whose talents, 
learning, and qualities of all kinds 
attracted the attention of Wolsey, 
who was a good judge of men, and 
also qualified them for episcopal 
honors. The position they took up 
on the question of the schism was 
best set forth in Gardiner’s De vera 
obedientia, and I believe that there- 
in one may find an important ex- 
planation for the ease with which 
the King detached England from the 
papal obedience. 

“How absurd,” wrote Gardiner, 
“to say that a certain man, qua John, 
is a subject of the prince who is head 
of the country, but that the same 
man, qua Christian, is no longer a 
subject of the king! He belongs to 
the country because he lives in Eng- 
land, and since he is a Christian, he 
belongs to the Church of England. 
But (italics mine) what is the 
Church of England, save an assem- 
bly of men and women, of Church- 
men and laymen, united in the pro- 
fession of the Christian religion? To 
say that the prince is head of the 
realm but not of the Church would 
be to make him head of infidels.” 

That a leading luminary of the 
Church, the Bishop of Winchester, 
could write that passage, tells us 
more than many learned volumes 
might tell of the kind of ecclesiasti- 
cal mind which accepted the Henri- 
cian reform. Gardiner implies an 
identity between the Church of Eng- 
land and the English ration. The 
concept of the Church as an inde- 
pendent, autonomous society was 
apparently alien to Gardiner’s mind, 
as indeed that concept was alien to 
Martin Luther’s mind. He had in- 
stead the old idea possessed by 
Czsaro-papist Byzantines and by the 
exponents of the western territorial 
Churches of the early Middle Ages, 
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against whom St. Boniface and 
Gregory II., in the eighth century, 
and St. Gregory VII. in the eleventh 
century, had fought. Unless the 
Church is what these latter held it 
to be, namely, an autonomous or- 
der, then the kings of the world 
may rightly enough claim supreme 
power over it. Men who held to 
Gardiner’s doctrine might wish to 
keep a national Church in commun- 
ion with Rome; they might even 
recognize the primacy in rank and 
honor of the Bishop of Rome, as in- 
deed Gardiner and other Henrician 
prelates did; but they had no in- 
tellectual argument with which to 
combat the royal supremacy. And 
so the Henricians made their sub- 
mission, which, as M. Constant 
states, “did more to establish the 
royal supremacy than the execution 
of Fisher and More.” For they set 
the doctrine for the whole land, and 
“faced with examples such as these, 
the confusion of the public con- 
science can be easily understood. 
How many people must have re- 
peated to themselves the words of 
Lady More to her husband: Why 
not do ‘as all the bishops and best 
learned of this realm hath done’?” 
Apart from these errors (which 
witness to the weakness of sound 
philosophy in England), the Henri- 
cians were entirely orthodox and, 
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with the King on their side, they 
kept the official religious doctrine of 
England uncontaminated by heresy 
until the next reign. But they made 
the same mistake in religion that the 
King made in politics. For just as 
the King, to make himself tyran- 
nically strong, raised up a class 
which a hundred years later de- 
stroyed the English monarchy, so 
the prelates, by leaping out of the 
bark of Peter, launched the English 
Church upon the stormy sea of Prot- 
estant heresy. Perhaps they may be 
pardoned for believing that ortho- 
doxy, cut off from Rome, can live, 
but the conspicuous failure of their 
effort should stand as a warning for 
all future time. 

Two great truths emerge clearly 
from this splendid study of Eng- 
land’s experiment in schismatic or- 
thodoxy under kingly rule. I have 
just alluded to them both, and both 
are as important for us to recognize 
to-day as it was deplorable for them 
not to be recognized in that terrible 
sixteenth century. The first is that 
the prince who lays his hand upon 
the things that are not Cesar’s de- 
stroys the foundation of his own 
throne. And the second is that when 
a branch is cut from the tree that 
was sprung from the mustard seed, 
it loses the sap of its life and cannot 
but wither and die. 











DEIRDRE MacDADE’S DISCOVERY 
By P. J. O’Connor DuFry 


PART I 


ERNA COYNE came into the lit- 

tle town on three days week- 
ly—on Tuesday, when her slim fig- 
ure moved all day like a machine at 
the huge washtub in Mrs. Daniel 
Glynn’s_ scullery; on Thursday, 
when she “did the rooms” from at- 
tic to cellar in “The London House,” 
as Daniel Glynn had goldenly in- 
scribed his drapery store; and on 
Saturday, when she spent most of 
her time in a large gloomy kitchen, 
“doing the range,” scrubbing, scrap- 
ing, polishing, mending, cloaking 
herself to run errands for Mrs, Dan- 


iel Glynn, and uncloaking herself to 
resume the task from which she had 
been called. 

At nine o’clock on Saturday eve- 
ning Mrs. Daniel Glynn gave her a 
cup of tea and four-and-sixpence, 


said “Good-night, Merna,” in a 
friendly voice, and went into the 
sitting-room to play chess with her 
eldest daughter, Eunice. Having 
washed the tea things she used, 
Merna cloaked herself for the last 
time, said “Good-night, Mrs. Glynn, 
and thanks very much” at the sit- 
ting-room door, and went home. 
On her way she would sometimes 
consider her position in “The Lon- 
don House,” which had been more 
or less a disappointment. Mr. Dan- 
iel Glynn, who came originally from 
the same parish as Merna’s mother, 
had given Mrs. Coyne the impression 
that her daughter was being engaged 
as an extra hand for the drapery 
business, but that her services would 
be required on only three days a 


week until he should have complet- 
ed, as he said, “the reorganization 
of the departments.” That done, 
Merna would at once become a per- 
manent whole-time assistant in “The 
London House.” Meanwhile she 
could be turning her hand to any- 
thing, and getting acquainted with 
the general routine of the business, 
“breaking herself in,” as he put it to 
Mrs. Coyne on the market day when 
the arrangement had been casually 
made—it had been incidental, in- 
deed, to Mrs. Coyne’s purchase of 
material to make a frock for Merna, 
who was with her at the time and 
was so pleased by the prospects of 
entering business in Castlemore that 
she induced her mother to spend 
more in Daniel Glynn’s than she had 
intended. 

On the following Tuesday Merna 
had gone to “The London House,” 
and had been grandly and gracious- 
ly received by its mistress, whose 
maid, it seemed, was ill, and whose 
washerwoman had suddenly left the 
town. Merna, slightly depressed, 
had been withdrawn from the dra- 
pery store and led in an amiable, 
almost affectionate manner into the 
rear portion of the house, where tea 
was laid in the sitting-room and Mrs. 
Daniel Glynn and her eldest daugh- 
ter, Eunice, engaged in a conversa- 
tion about the best methods of 
washing fine fabrics, laces, ribbons, 
woolen articles, colored stuffs, and 
silk gloves. Merna’s opinion had 
been repeatedly asked, and she had 
eagerly shared in the discourse. 
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Intimate garments had been men- 
tioned, the sad fate of a woolen 
sweater deplored, the deficiencies 
of unqualified washerwomen con- 
demned, and the advantage to a dra- 
pery assistant of knowing all about 
the laundering of things she hoped 
to sell emphasized over and over 
again. 

An assistant in a drapery store 
such as “The London House” should, 
it seemed, know as much about 
household management, furniture, 
cutlery, linoleum, and washing-up 
as about the sale of flannelette and 
cretonne. The work of a home, the 
care of pictures and silver, and the 
“doing up” of delicate garments 
ought, indeed, to be far more inter- 
esting than a constant attention to 
the whims and desires of customers 
in a shop. 

Listening to Mrs. Daniel Glynn’s 
carefully toned voice, and to the 
slangy, refined accents of Miss 
Eunice—a dwarfish person who 
looked almost as young, or as old, 
as her mother—Merna had enjoyed 
her tea and her thoughts of what 
she might be asked to do in the shop, 
to which she hoped to return quite 
soon. But, the tea finished, she had 
somehow been introduced to the 
purple and fine linen of Mrs. Daniel 
Glynn instead of to the delights of 
saleswomanship. 

Miss Eunice and her mother had 
made a gay ceremony of Merna’s 
approach to the washtub. The pour- 
ing of the water and the bringing-in 
of the laundry basket and the robing 
of Merna in a waterproof overall had 
been a merry ritual. But presently 
Miss Eunice had been called away; 
her mother had been called. From 
time to time they returned, and 
Merna could not help observing that 
though the clothes basket by which 
they hovered had held little enough 
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at the beginning, the quantity of 
clothes in it seemed curiously to re- 
new itself. And laundering with 
patience, she wondered... . 

Mr. Daniel Glynn’s “reorganiza- 
tion of the departments” appeared 
to be tedious. Merna’s sole ac- 
quaintance with the drapery trade 
had been through the medium of the 
washtub, “doing the rooms,” and 
delivering occasional parcels at cus- 
tomers’ homes. When she had been 
only three weeks in “The London 
House” she began to find it irksome. 
Mrs. Daniel Glynn, to be sure, was a 
grand lady and wore lovely clothes, 
but she kept one perpetually busy; 
there was always something urgent 
and particular to be done, always an 
extremely important matter which 
must not be overlooked, and too of- 
ten some magnified trifle of whose 
neglect she sweetly reminded Merna. 
Eunice, too, could be gushful and 
sweet when she chose, but her ef- 
fusiveness never lessened Merna’s 
labor; and she was inclined at times 
to make airy suggestions that Merna 
construed as an invitation to argu- 
ment. Both of them reminded her 
of two provocative women she had 
seen on the stage; and she smiled at 
these two now—at their fussiness, 
their assumption of superiority, 
their airs of condescension—as if 
she were ata play. But you get tired 
of seeing the same play always, she 
reflected; and though she loved act- 
ing in one herself, she would like a 
new part now and then. Still, this 
was amusing to remember, and 
would not last much longer... . 

Living still in hope, waiting for 
her entrance to the drapery store to 
release her from servitude, Merna 
said no word at home. For those 
weeks, at least, she wished her 
mother to believe that she had really 
“gone to business” in Castlemore. 
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But her pride had been hurt. She 
began to feel that she was being im- 
posed upon, and to surmise that 
“The London House,” for all its 
golden sign, was not as prosperous 
as it pretended to be. 

In the shop Mr. Daniel Glynn was 
the genial and prosperous merchant; 
but when he entered the kitchen or 
the sitting-room, his wife had a sur- 
prisingly sharp way of speaking to 
him, and he had a bitter way of re- 
plying. There had been several ill- 
modulated disputes which Merna 
scarcely heard, and did not under- 
stand; but even in the short period 
of her employment she had become 
aware of something of stress and un- 
happiness in the atmosphere of “The 
London House.” Persons unknown 
to her seemed to induce trouble. 
Housekeeping expenses and unpaid 
bills provoked muted discord or sud- 
den explosive protestation. 

Merna banished these things from 
her mind, which was now often oc- 
cupied with thoughts of her own un- 
settled situation. But the gloom of 
the great kitchen at the back seemed 
to deepen, the causes of dissension 
to multiply. The grand manner of 
Mrs. Daniel Glynn, and the first viva- 
cious slanginess of her eldest daugh- 
ter, were as pronounced as ever; but 
there was a sense of strain, as if they 
were nervously cloaking from the 
world a state of affairs that was be- 
coming one long irritation of a mean 
kind. And it was just at this stage, 
when Merna, grown weary and im- 
patient, had reached a mutinous de- 
cision to leave the oppressive place, 
that the visitor, whom she often 
thought of afterwards as an angel 
in disguise, came to stay for a time 
at “The London House.” 


She was a younger sister of Mrs. 
Daniel Glynn, and she had come 
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from England, where she had inter- 
ests which were entirely mysterious 
to Merna Coyne. All that Merna per- 
ceived from her changeable point of 
view in the Glynn household was the 
fascination of a woman beside whom 
the opulence of Mrs. Daniel Glynn 
grew quite unimpressive, and the 
elegance of Miss Eunice stolid and 
common, both somehow suggestive 
of the spurious. Deirdre MacDade 
shone beside them, at once admira- 
ble and true; gentle but not genteel. 

For Merna Coyne, though she 
knew not why, far horizons began 
faintly, and then less faintly to 
gleam. The very presence of Deirdre 
MacDade stirred the girl with a sense 
of wonder and adventure. She liked 
to hear the woman’s voice in the 
house; unaccountably, it was a 
pleasant omen of friendship and 
beauty outside it. Merna’s mutinous 
inclinations were curbed; her dis- 
like of “The London House” grew 
scarcely less, but she was now con- 
scious of an adequate compensation 
for her disappointment. 

In contrast to Mrs. Daniel Glynn, 
who was fond of rich colors—she 
gloried in what she named her ma- 
turity—and to Miss Eunice, who fa- 
vored the bizarre in design and hue, 
their visitor was always plainly 
dressed; though in that which was 
plain Merna, who was quite discern- 
ing in such things, could see a dig- 
nity and distinction that pleased her 
well. Always, and it was somewhat 
remarkable, this subtly old-fash- 
ioned younger sister wore black 
silk, with a long, fine gold chain 
which she fingered in a meditative 
way at times, and pince-nez which 
appeared to be more for the adorn- 
ment of her right breast, where a 
jeweled fastener shimmered softly, 
than for actual use. 

Always, too, her lustrous auburn 
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hair, very fine and abundant, was 
becomingly waved, as though she 
had just come straight from the 
hairdresser’s salon; her slender 
feet were stylishly shod; and her 
movements were decisive and grace- 
ful, as if living were for this tall and 
willowy woman a simple matter of 
ease and beautiful control, every 
hour of the day her best, and no 
place too poor for poise and self- 
perfection. Always her dark blue 
eyes sparkled with a subdued min- 
gling of penetrativeness and good 
humor; her features quickened in- 
terestedly; her voice rang softly, 
clear as the musical note of a violin. 
To Merna, who had an odd feeling 
that the visitor signified more to her 
than any other person she knew— 
except perhaps Brian of the Glen— 
she was a perpetual delight, in her- 
self, and in the atmosphere of seren- 
ity she diffused about her. 

As for Deirdre MacDade, she was 
soon aware of the surprising pres- 
ence in “The London House” of a 
lovely, slim child, bent over a wash- 
tub, or busy with a besom, at first 
sight of whom she had drawn in her 
breath sharply, hushing the excla- 
mation of amaze that leaped to her 
lips when Merna Coyne raised her 
head and smiled from haunting 
violet-gray eyes in whose limpid 
gaze a child’s timidity gave place to 
a girl’s sudden friendliness and ad- 
miration. Thereafter, for some 
days, she veiled her deep interest in 
her sister’s maid-servant, whose la- 
bors she watched with a certain 
critical sympathy, as she studied 
also Merna herself. But on a mar- 
velous Thursday, having gone up- 
Stairs and found Merna “doing the 
drawing-room,” she closed the door 
quietly, went across to the girl, took 
a duster out of her hand, and said, 
moving a chair: 
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“Sit down, Merna; I want to talk 
to you.” 

Merna sat, and gazed in some 
wonder. On the previous night she 
had been at a ceilidh in Creaghmore, 
where she had danced much until 
midnight with Brian of the Glen; 
and she felt now a little weary. The 
sunny morning had some not un- 
pleasant quality of languor and 
dream for her; but a clear, cool voice 
rippled once, and the sense of fatigue 
was gone; wise, kind eyes smiled 
from a countenance of lovely color- 
ing, and fragrant reality dispelled 
the hovering dream. The clear, cool 
voice said: 

“I’m returning to England in a 
week’s time or possibly earlier. You, 
Merna, are coming with me.” 

“To England? I...?” The girl 
scarcely knew what to say. 

“Yes. I can find you something 
to do over there that will suit you— 
something I hope you will like; you 
are wasting your time in this place, 
my child.” 

“But...” said Merna, coloring, 
responsive to promise of freedom 
and spaciousness, yet not forgetful 
of home. 

“But my mother?” 

“I shall speak to your mother, of 
course. ‘I hope she will not object to 
your coming when I have told her 
of my good fortune. And of other 
things.” 

Merna looked puzzled. Then, 
thinking of Brian of the Glen: 

“Tis little love my mother has 
for England,” she said thoughtfully, 
“and ’tis little love I have for it my- 
self either, though maybe I haven’t 
so much reason to hate it as the old 
people had.” 

“Why, England’s as good a step- 
ping-stone as any! Let’s use it as 
the Scotsmen use London. But as 
for loving it: no, no”—with emphasis 
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—“We Irish can never love England 
except as we love our enemies. How- 
ever, we need not think of love or 
hate now. This is a business matter 
of a very happy kind indeed, and I 
do hope you will come. By the way, 
how much per week is Daniel Glynn 
paying you here?” 

“Four-and-sixpence. But then I 
only come in on three days a week. 
Besides, I’m to go into the drapery, 
and I’m just waiting.” 

“H’m. Just waiting. You are 
very young to be a charwoman.” 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“You are very young—What age 
are you, Merna?” 

“I was eighteen in September.” 

“You don’t look it. I suppose you 
know that you are beautiful.” 

“Beautiful? Indeed, I’m _ not. 
I’ve”—she hesitated, and her smile 
was shy—*“I’ve red hair, and—and 
they tell me I’m very thin.” 


“Naturally you would be thin— 


here. You work too hard. But you 
don’t know yourself, Merna. You've 
got bronze hair, the loveliest colored 
hair in the world—never mind those 
platinum blondes! And you’ve a 
skin that many an envious woman 
would give her eyes for. And your 
own eyes, with their long curving 
lashes—Merna, my child, they are 
the eyes that Rita Emmanuel and 
Donn Ireland have been looking for 
since I became Rita’s costumier; 
and probably before. You are—oh, 
my dear, you do not know what it 
means!—you are the very living 
image of Rita Emmanuel.” 

“Rita Emmanuel ...? Donn Ire- 
land . .. ?” said Merna, dazed, 
tremulous, not because of the 
names, which meant nothing to her, 
but because of the enthusiastic, in- 
credible things which had just been 
said about herself. 

“Rita Emmanuel and Donn Ire- 
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land are husband and wife, Merna. 
They are two of the greatest film ac- 
tors | know. And I know many—on 
the screen and off it. But these two 
are the greatest, not in my opinion 
alone, but in that of many critics 
who can really judge. They aren’t 
‘stars’—not the cheap divorce stars 
you could read about in the cheap 
little papers that make the cinema a 
snappy sort of craze, instead of a 
lovely art like music or architecture. 
They are true artists, Merna. They 
are hard workers who will make the 
screen a better thing for the fine 
work they are doing. They will 
make the production of films a noble 
and permanent craft—make it what 
painting is, or biography. Oh, they 
are wonderful, those two! You must 
read about them in some magazines 
I shall give you. And that reminds 
me: Do you read much?” 

“Too much, my mother says. 
Brian of the Glen brings me novels 
and plays and histories from the li- 
brary. They’re mostly about Ire- 
land, but sure I like them for that. 
Then we do get the weekly paper of 
a Sunday and the daily paper now 
and again, if there’s likely to be news 
in it that my mother hasn’t the pa- 
tience to wait for.” 

“And have you liked reading 
plays?” 

“I liked them when they were 
good,” said Merna looking up, child- 
like, from the deep chair in which 
she sat very still, her smooth brow 
troublous, a shadow of anxiety upon 
her. “We learnt to like them at 
school. But I’d sooner see the plays 
on a stage than read them out of a 
book. I saw The Merchant of Venice 
last year and it was great. I was 
with my aunt in Dublin. I wished 
I could see more o’ them—but sure, 
I’m wishin’ it still!” 


“Some day you will. You and |, 
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we shall see many plays, Merna. 
And have you ever acted in a play 
at school?” 

“We used to do children’s plays at 
Christmas. And we'd have Shake- 
speare. Not whole plays. Just 
pieces—a scene, maybe that we had 
for school. But I’m in the Creagh- 
more Players now. We're doing The 
Woman of the House for St. Pat- 
rick’s Day.” 

“Oh, you are? How splendid! 
That’s Siric MacErnan’s play, isn’t 
it? I haven’t seen it, but I’ve got 
two of his plays in a book. I wish 
some of our Irish authors would 
write for the cinema. It is time we 
had a really good and beautiful 
Irish play on the screen, something 
absolutely fine and true. Do you 
like the pictures?” 

“I’ve only gone to the pictures two 
or three times altogether. There 


isn’t any picture-house in Castle- 


more.” 

“So you couldn’t very well learn 
to like them or dislike them. And 
tell me: do you sing?” 

“In the choir,” replied Merna, 
rather bewildered by the catechism 
of Deirdre MacDade, who reclined 
on a couch near the window, fine 
fingers delicate upon the fine gold 
chain, her clear eyes shining so that 
she seemed elate. “Now and again,” 
Merna added, “when there’s a con- 
cert or a ceilidh in Creaghmore I do 
be asked to sing at it. I like singing. 
The schoolmistress had a lovely 
voice, and she gave us all a taste for 
music,” 

“I imagine your singing voice is 
good. But I think I'd like your 
speaking voice better. It—it—oh, 
they have a name for that odd qual- 
ity in your voice, Merna. I’ve for- 
gotten it. I shall remember again” 
—the vivid grave face grew peculiar- 
ly resolute as she disciplined her 
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memory to recall the word—“And 
now, what will you sing for me?” 

“I haven’t very many songs, Miss 
MacDade, and—and maybe they 
aren’t the kind you'd like. Besides, 
if they hear me downstairs...” 

Merna halted in genuine alarm at 
the thought of how annoyed Mrs. 
Daniel Glynn would be, and of how 
Miss Eunice would express herself, 
should they hear her begin sudden- 
ly to sing in the drawing-room, 
where they must surely expect her 
to have finished by this time. 

“Oh, bother! Let’s forget there 
is a downstairs!” said Miss Deirdre 
MacDade with an engaging little 
frown, and her black silk rustled 
challenge as she sprang up. “Come, 
Merna: do please sing some little 
song that you like. I shall play for 
you.” 

Humming softly to herself she 
went across to the old Collard and 
Collard piano. She found it locked. 

“Damn...” she said, surprising- 
ly but pleasantly. “That’s Eunice, 
I suppose...” 

With a gesture of resignation, she 
turned to the girl and smiled. An- 
swering the humor in the woman’s 
eyes, Merna smiled, too, and shook 
her head. 

“No,” she said then, seriously, but 
very near to laughter; “it wasn’t 
Miss Eunice.” 

Merna was remembering Mr. Dan- 
iel Glynn as he came down the stair- 
case early that morning on his way 
to the shop. Busy in the hall, she 
had quite distinctly heard him mut- 
tering to himself: “Well, it’s locked 
now, and the key in my pocket. 
There’s enough noise in the town of 
a market evenin’. This house is go- 
in’ to—” 

Then he had seen Merna; had 
ridiculously striven to be affable; 
and, bidding her good-morning, had 
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gone jerkily on his way, a smallish 
vindictive-looking figure, whom she 
wished her mother could have seen 
just then. Presently Mrs. Daniel 
Glynn had come down, rancorous, 
heavily proud, and Miss Eunice be- 
hind her, also in a bad temper, 
flushed, but negligent of manner, 
saying something about theosophy 
—one of the affectations of Mrs. 
Daniel Glynn’s “maturity” — and 
ignoring Merna’s presence alto- 
gether. 

Merna forgot easily now their 
probable scene. Her purely-wrought 
face seeming to glimmer amid the 
drab pretentiousness of the room, 
she was listening to the satisfying 
voice of Miss Deirdre MacDade and 
wondering what her mother, and 
what Brian of the Glen, would say 
when the invitation to go to England 
should be mentioned. She scarcely 
knew what to think, herself—she 
had had no time to think much about 
it. Mellifluously the voice said: 

“But piano or no piano, Merna, 
you'll sing for me. Come, my dear 
—ah! I’ve remembered the word 
now: timbre. Timbre: the timbre 
of your voice is so—so memorable, 
and so like that of Rita Emmanuel’s 
speaking voice. I remember one of 
the Abbey Players—but come, 
Merna, and prove I’m wrong about 
that distracting dimpled chin of 
yours; you aren’t willful really, are 
you?” 

“Times I could be stubborn 
enough,” said Merna then, and 
laughed suddenly —that silvery 
laugh which all who knew her loved 
—and was at once more at ease, 
surer of herself, careless of what im- 
pression her singing should make 
upon Mrs. Daniel Glynn or her eld- 
est daughter; and very tunefully 
and hauntingly she sang “She Is 
Far from the Land,” so that Deirdre 
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MacDade was moved almost to 
tears. And unexpectedly, with wist- 
ful lilting appeal, she rippled into 
a folk song that she liked well to 
sing when none stood by at all and 
she thought of the Brian who had 
said once that he loved her—Brian 
of the Glen, the schoolmaster’s son, 
who would make wild songs, and 
write strange plays, and act with the 
Creaghmore Players as if he were 
the very character out of the book; 
Brian, whose image was somehow 
shrined in her answering heart, but 
whose songful ways a stern school- 
master would bend to his own will, 
and widely apart from her, if he 
could. 

And while she thought of Brian 
now, and sang “I Know My Love” to 
the blue day that smiled sunnily be- 
yond an open window, down a long 
corridor whose cheap carpet and 
blistered green paint looked the 
shabbier for her colorful richness, 
Mrs. Daniel Glynn glided grandly, 
with the air of an empress annoyed 
by some inexplicable neglect of 
duty; and behind her at a little dis- 
tance stole her eldest daughter, 
gleeful of look and maliciously ex- 
pectant. 

“Merna, I’m surprised at you... ! 

With an abrupt click, the door 
had opened, and the voice of Mrs. 
Daniel Glynn came in tones of the 
faintest rebuke and the utmost 
amaze. The song ended. 

“I’m surprised,” said Mrs. Daniel 
Glynn again. 

“It is possible that you will be yet 
more surprised,” her sister re- 
marked calmly. 

“The people on the street...” 
began Mrs. Daniel Glynn, less im- 
periously. 

“Oh, shucks!” The Americanism 
had a crisp and pleasing ring of 
finality about it, and Deirdre Mac- 
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Dade moved towards the door. “The 
people on the street! Aren’t there 
two ends to the street, and can’t they 
escape either way if they want to, 
my dear? Of course, they can. 
Come along, Merna. I shall take a 
car out to see your mother. 

Merna looked from one woman to 
the other. Somewhat confused, she 
did not for a moment know whether 
to go or stay; and while she stood in 
indecision, Mr. Daniel Glynn him- 
self came stamping down the cor- 
ridor, a bleak enough personage just 
then, with a sharp exasperated face 
and a bald, rather knobby head. 

“What’s the matter here,” he 
asked querulously, “that the mar- 
ket people’s all gaping up at the win- 
dows?” 

Then he saw his wife, whose eye 
had contempt in it, and he shrank 
a little. 

“Nothing’s the matter,” she said. 
“Why?” 

“Haven’t I told you why?” he 
snapped, and his creased aquiline 
features, with a trace of the van- 
quished Shylock in them, grew bit- 
terand drawn. “Yourself and your 
eternal whys!” 

Then, shadowed by the door, he 
saw his sister-in-law, and his face 
changed. He strove desperately to 
be the agreeable merchant and rela- 
tive. 

“Oh, so you’re all here...” he 
began ingratiatingly, and rubbed 
his hands in a nervous manner 
along the sides of his coat as he 
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made way for his wife’s sister to 
pass him. 

“Go down to the shop,” said Mrs. 
Daniel Glynn. “You travesty of a 
draper.” 

“Woman,” he said, gesturing to- 
wards Merna, “you forget yourself!” 

“And you forget your business,” 
cried the woman, furious now, ut- 
terly heedless of Merna, who at that 
moment slipped between them from 
the room. “You forget your busi- 
ness, so that my sister must keep 
you in it, and must dress me and 
my children out of an actress’s 
wardrobe. You travesty of a hus- 
band... !” 

Merna heard no more, and wished 
she had heard less. But she knew 
now the secret of Mrs. Daniel Glynn’s 
grandeur, and the source of those 
delicate things and sheer, changed 
so often by her eldest daughter, 
which made fragrant and delightful 
the laundry basket. Not that she 
had sought to know, or found tri- 
umph or pleasure in the pitiful reve- 
lation. 

And higher up, beyond the bend 
of a stairway which led to an attic, 
Miss Eunice Glynn held tensely the 
banisters, and quivered—for all her 
years—on the verge of a childish tit- 
tering. 

“Travesty ... ” she breathed, 
savoring her mother’s acrimonious 
word. “Travesty ... Mamma jolly 
well knows how to pick them... It 
would be a topping word to fling at 
some one—some old time!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





PIETY AND PROSPERITY 


A Nineteenth Century Experiment 


By DorotnHy GRAHAM 


HEN Hawaii is mentioned the 
name of one man comes im- 
mediately to the mind. Not that of 
the discoverer of the Islands; not 
that of an early settler or a states- 
man. But a priest who cared for 
the grievously afflicted and amelio- 
rated the condition of outcasts. A 
priest who pitied and served so 
selflessly that throughout the world 
his name became synonymous with 
sacrifice: Damien of Molokai. 

It is not necessary to extol the 
courage and devotion of Father 
Damien; or to repeat his story which 
has often been reverently told. But 


the very impulsiveness of his ardor, 
the utter abnegation with which he 
gave himself to the care of the lepers 
makes Father Damien seem an in- 


strument of vindication. As we 
think of him, with his own hands 
erecting a chapel for worship, build- 
ing houses to shelter exiles, and 
without niggardly precautions bind- 
ing up the loathesome infectious 
wounds, Father Damien becomes a 
symbol, a glorious justification of 
the Church which was long denied 
official entrance to the Islands. 

As early as 1826 a religious order 
recently organized in France, The 
Congregation of the Sacred Hearts 
of Jesus and Mary, was given per- 
mission by the Pope to begin mis- 
sion work in the Islands. Jean 
Rives, friend of King Liholiho, had 
gone from Hawaii to France in or- 
der to put before ecclesiastical au- 
thorities the necessity for an organ- 
ized mission to instruct the natives 


in religion. At his instigation two 
ships were fitted out for the expedi- 
tion. Father Alexis Bachelot, the 
head of the mission, was given the 
title of Prefect Apostolic. With him 
went two fathers and three lay 
brothers. 

The Catholic mission landed at 
Honolulu and, with a formal permit 
from the government, rented a small 
plot of land. By 1828 a chapel had 
been constructed. That year five 
adults and twelve children were 
baptized; during 1829 sixty-five 
adults and seventeen children were 
admitted to the Faith. 

Then a proclamation was issued, 
forbidding the Hawaiians to attend 
Mass. The priests were no longer 
allowed to disseminate their doc- 
trines. The Queen Regent, under 
the influence of Puritan advisers, 
became bitterly hostile to the fa- 
thers’ efforts to propagate the Faith. 
When it became apparent that even 
punishment would not make the 
Hawaiians reject their newly incul- 
cated beliefs, the Queen Regent or- 
dered the priests deported. They 
refused to go, until compelled by 
force. They returned, and were 
again sent away. For ten years the 
difficulties continued: the persecu- 
tion of both priests and converts. 
Finally King Kamehameha III. pro- 
mulgated a law absolutely forbid- 
ding the teaching of Catholic doc- 
trines or the celebration of the 
Mass. There was not room in the 
Islands, it was declared, for the 
practice of “two religions.” The 
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missionaries from Connecticut, 
strongly bigoted Puritans, were by 
that time in absolute control of the 
King and governmental functions. 
No circumstances could have ex- 
cused such a decree. It was the 
more unfortunate for the Hawaiians 
because by that date the Protestants 
had come to feel that proselyting 
the natives was practically the same 
as exploiting them. Perhaps never 
had an original intention become so 
distorted. A militant desire to 
spread the Gospel had degenerated 
to a materialistic aggression. Piety 
had become conducive to prosperity. 
The “civilization” the New England- 
ers had brought as a by-product of 
Biblical instruction was, however, 
fatal to the Hawaiians. It was their 
misfortune that the Puritans ar- 
rived some six years before the Cath- 
olic fathers, and had entrenched 


themselves impregnably. 


The little band of seventeen Prot- 
estant missionaries who in 1819 had 
set sail from Boston for the “pagan 
isles of the Pacific, must be credited 
with excellent intentions. A com- 
pany of two preachers, a farmer, a 
physician, two catechists and school- 
masters started out to spread the 
Gospel in the firm belief engendered 
by Luther that the common man 
could expertly interpret the Bible. 
A few were already married; the 
others were instructed by the Mis- 
sion Society to take wives before 
sailing because it was inadvisable to 
let them face the temptations of the 
heathen without helpmates. Their 
earnestness and their integrity at 
this moment cannot be questioned. 
When they departed in the brig 
Thaddeus for the five month voyage 
they were prepared for hardships, 
for persecution, for martyrdom. It 
was their tragedy that they found 
comparative ease. 
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Islands set like gems in a brilliant 
sea, a luxuriant vegetation, suave 
tropic winds, the disturbing fra- 
grance of exotic flowers—these were 
the conditions they encountered. 
The natives whom they had feared 
proved to be astonishingly friendly. 
After a short discussion the young 
King decided to admit these men 
who had brought a message from 
the white man’s God. 

The Hawaiians were ready, even 
eager to accept instruction in new 
beliefs. Only a few months before 
at the death of the old King, Kame- 
hameha, they had overthrown their 
idols, broken the ancient ftapus 
which had held them in thrall for 
uncounted centuries. In defiance of 
tribal laws, for the first time women 
and men had dared to eat from the 
same bow]; for the first time women 
had intrepidly tasted the forbidden 
bananas and coconuts. Images of 
the war god with his grinning teeth 
and feathered headdress were de- 
stroyed. The shark goddess, the 
spirits of cloud and wind and wave 
were no longer held in awe. These 
idols had proved to be inefficacious 
—ever since the first coming of the 
white man, thirty years before. 

In 1778 when Captain Cook had 
discovered the Islands, the natives 
had thought that he, with his great 
winged ship like a fabulous bird, 
was an incarnation of one of their 
lost deities. After him other white 
men had appeared; traders on the 
way to China, stopping for pork and 
yams, melons and sweet water. The 
Hawaiians had been made aware of 
the seemingly miraculous properties 
of gun powder, the utilitarian aspect 
of iron nails. In particular, they 
had remarked the shrewd bargain- 
ing instincts of these strangers who 
were denuding the Islands of pre- 
cious sandalwood and in return 
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leaving mirrors and bright bits of 
silk. Surely, thought the Hawaiians, 
these clever, powerful white men 
must be under the protection of a 
great Spirit. They were naively 
anxious to know more about the 
white man’s God. 

This moment, when faith in their 
own images was shattered, was ripe 
for the introduction of Christianity. 
The Hawaiians, seeking, groping, 
might have been led with kindness 
and sympathy towards this new be- 
lief. They might have been spir- 
itually uplifted, morally regener- 
ated. 

But they had for instructors this 
earnest band of Puritans, curiously 
inadequate to the exigencies of the 
situation. Even on the voyage out 
there had been bickerings among 
the missionaries over the common 
store. Jealousies had arisen be- 
tween the families. They had be- 


gun to view with disapproval the 
selfishness of their fellow workers, 
the differing shades of piety, the 
tendency of some to dominate and 


of others to revolt. They lacked 
charity for mutual shortcomings. 
Their vision became narrowed to an 
envious opportunism. By the time 
they landed in the Islands they were 
already disunited. 

Still, during those early years, 
they labored with an earnest dili- 
gence. They reduced the Hawaiian 
language to a written form and 
printed passages from the Scriptures 
on their hand press. The women 
taught the Hawaiians to read, trac- 
ing the alphabet on banana leaves 
or in the firm white sand. As they 
rocked their babies’ cradles, these 
missionary mothers instructed the 
natives in hymn singing and in 
Watts’ Catechism. They were bur- 
dened with the care of innumerable 
offspring, with housekeeping, with 
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writing diaries and evolving recipes 
for new dishes, with embroidering 
texts in wool—as well as overseeing 
the morals of obstreperous Polyne- 
sians. It was imperative to keep the 
good will of the King and the para- 
mount duty of the women became 
the sewing of fine cambric ruffled 
shirts for His Majesty, the making 
of striped taffeta gowns for the obese 
brown queens. It was no wonder 
their exacerbated nerves rebelled. 
Dissension broke out over the mis- 
sion barrels sent from Boston; over 
the discarded gowns, the cracked 
dishes, the flour that had become 
maggoty on the long voyage around 
the Horn. Gradually, instead of car- 
ing for the souls they had come to 
save, these women became preoc- 
cupied in asserting rights for their 
growing families. 

The men preached. Of retribu- 
tion, of hellfire, of the necessity of 
repentance —the stern, merciless 
tenets of Puritanism. Some con- 
verts were made. But the Hawaiians 
were irritating in their indolence 
and indifference. For the most part 
the missionaries exhorted them in 
vain. Work came to seem the only 
way to salvation. To these Puritans 
bred in the rigorous traditions of 
New England where constant effort 
was needed to wrest a livelihood 
from the soil, unceasing work had 
come to have a connotation of 
piety. 

It has been pointed out by many 
writers that the Puritan tradition is 
closely linked to the profit motive, 
but never has this been better exem- 
plified than in this Hawaiian experi- 
ment—commercial from its incep- 
tion. The heathens’ nakedness 
must be clothed with cotton cloth— 
from New England mills. The 
Hawaiians must exchange their 
huts of pandanus thatch for pine 
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boards—cut from New England for- 
ests. They must pay for the civili- 
zation imposed upon them. And to 
pay, they must work. 

Cheever in his naive but inestima- 
ble record of this early period tells 
of a wheelwright in Connecticut who 
contributed a small sum to the mis- 
sion in the Hawaiian Islands. And 
how he congratulated himself some 
years later when he received an or- 
der from Honolulu for carriage 
wheels and bodies—twenty pairs, at 
ninety dollars a pair. A clear profit. 
It paid to encourage the heathen to 
acquire the appurtenances of civili- 
zation. Their souls apparently could 
be saved only by the accretion of 
material possessions. 

It was with the best intentions 
but with unfortunate results that 
the missionaries increased their 
disciplinary measures. Garments, 


they said, must be worn, even into 


the sea. So the Hawaiians obedient- 
ly did their swimming in calico 
Mother Hubbards, sat in the brisk 
breeze to dry themselves—and suc- 
cumbed to pneumonia or ultimately 
to tuberculosis. It was fitting that 
the children of the High Chiefs 
should be taken from their parents 
and educated in a strict school, 
memorizing passages from the He- 
brew prophets and learning the use 
of knives and forks. Yet these 
methods, imposed on the young of 
arace which had never known such 
restrictions, caused these children to 
go into strange declines—and inex- 
plicably to die. 

The whalers and traders had al- 
ready brought certain social dis- 
eases to the Islands. Yet the mis- 
sionaries in their way did infinitely 
more to decimate the population. 
From the boxes sent out from Bos- 
ton they distributed clothes which 
spread an infection of measles. The 


Hawaiians, never before exposed to 
this scourge, died by thousands. 
Subsequently an epidemic of scarlet 
fever, presumably from the same 
source, ran like wildfire through the 
natives. And smallpox followed. 
Only a remnant of the original pop- 
ulation remained. 

Yet the most devastating move 
made by the missionary advisers to 
the King was their insistence upon 
the distribution of the land to the 
common people. This was held to 
be a step in the direction of democ- 
racy. The results for the Hawaiians 
proved singularly disastrous. 

Until 1840 all the land in the Is- 
lands theoretically had been held by 
the King. To him the High Chiefs 
were responsible for their grants; 
and to these High Chiefs the people 
brought yearly tribute as a rental 
fee for the land they were allowed 
to cultivate. Under a system of 
benevolent paternalism the chiefs 
saw that their vassals were cared 
for; the old, the indigent and the 
ailing, as well as the strong and the 
capable. The fertile soil provided 
ample sustenance for all. The fish 
speared or netted in the sea were 
brought to the chiefs who made an 
equable distribution. 

Then the ancient feudal system 
was abolished and under the 
Mahele law each commoner received 
such land as he was entitled to. The 
process which in Europe had taken 
centuries of gradual evolution was 
here accomplished in a few years. 
The result was that the common peo- 
ple, utterly unused to responsibility, 
had no way of knowing how to guard 
their possessions. They traded their 
newly acquired land to Yankee mer- 
chants for rum. Or mortgaged it to 
build houses for which they could 
not possibly pay. Or signed it away 
for a few bolts of cotton cloth. 
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Even the High Chiefs were not 
prudent with their holdings. They 
became entangled in legal difficul- 
ties. Or they sold large tracts in 
order to buy newly imported lux- 
uries—carriages and brocades, beds 
of mahogany and tinsel novelties. 
Shortly there came a day when they 
had virtually nothing left—no 
means of maintaining their prestige 
and, what was worse, no means of 
providing for the people who had al- 
ways been under their care. 

It was in 1850 that thirty-eight of 
these chiefs met under the wide 
branches of a mango tree to hold 
council. One of their number said, 
in effect: “Nothing we once held 
precious has value any more. Not 
skill with weapons, or strength, or 
courage. Not ancient pride of race 


. or ancient wisdom. Only gold 
counts now. Everything is meas- 
ured by the white man’s standard— 


gold.” 

Another said: “To keep our peo- 
ple from starvation and to keep our 
high places, we must have gold. 
Only last year it was discovered in 
great quantities in the white man’s 
country. Let us go there and search 
for it.” 

The thirty-eight chieftains sailed 
to California. Not one ever re- 
turned. In the camps of the Sierras 
they died; from exposure, from over- 
work, from want. 

Cheever saw in the elimination of 
the High Chiefs the will of Provi- 
dence. Their going made the su- 
premacy of the white man quite cer- 
tain. Sharp Yankee traders openly 
admitted that they left their con- 
sciences on the “other side of the 
Horn.” They declared that Heaven 
intended the land to go to the men 
who were clever enough to grab it. 

The missionaries, naturally, had 
not foreseen that such a deplorable 
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result would ensue. They had in all 
sincerity increased the artificial 
needs of the Hawaiians so that they 
should work, and in working attain 
salvation. Work was a defense 
against the incurable frivolity of the 
natives, against carelessness, against 
immorality. Their motives in pro- 
moting land distribution were equal- 
ly impeccable. It was necessary, 
they felt, that the mission should be 
supported by the Hawaiians to 
whom they preached, rather than by 
contributors in New England. To 
be responsible for the maintenance 
of the missionaries, the natives must 
possess property. It was, moreover, 
a sign of “progress”; a sign of the 
new law and order they were impos- 
ing on unenlightened heathens. 

Land values in the next years rose 
enormously. The early settlers had 
been experimenting with various 
crops—coffee, rice, cotton, tobacco. 
Finally it was sugar that proved 
profitable. The rich red soil, with 
the proper irrigation, produced a 
luscious cane which was ground in 
primitive mills, wooden rollers, re- 
volved by mule power. With con- 
stant care and improvements the 
yield per acre could be increased 
twofold, fivefold. 

But laborers were needed for 
planting, and for cutting the harsh 
fibrous stalks. The Hawaiians, in 
spite of precept, example and threat 
of hellfire, were still unreliable 
workers. They would toil to pro- 
vide themselves with bare neces- 
sities. Yet once they had earned 
enough to insure themselves a few 
days food, they reprehensively in- 
sisted upon taking a holiday. Nor 
could they be forced to work again 
until driven by hunger. 

In order to have a dependable class 
of laborers, the white men (for the 
most part the enterprising descend- 
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ants of the early missionaries) im- 
ported Chinese coolies. These were 
frugal, faithful men, capable of con- 
tinuous toil. The Hawaiians were 
friendly to these newcomers, as they 
had been friendly to all invaders. 
They shared their huts with the 
Chinese. Often they smoked the 
same pipe, amiably passing it from 
mouth to mouth. 

Then the Hawaiians began to no- 
tice that some of the Chinese, vigor- 
ous and young only a little while be- 
fore, became suddenly aged. They 
could not understand this disinte- 
gration which seemed to follow no 
natural process. It was a curiously 
repellent decay. The face became 
noduled; the fingers dropped away. 
When questioned, the Chinese re- 
plied: “That is the way our race 
grows old.” 

It was not long before some of the 
Hawaiians showed the same alarm- 
ing symptoms. They comprehend- 
ed then that it was not old age which 
had attacked them, but a disease, 
the Paké sickness—leprosy. Even 
when the condition was defined as 
a disease, they knew nothing of the 
precautions which should be taken 
to avoid its spreading. The illness 
was attributed to the eating of salt 
pork, to spoiled rice, to palm wine or 
excess emotion. They had not 
learned that it was direct contact 
with the diseased that they should 
avoid. So the sick mingled with the 
sound until the scourge penetrated 
all classes of the population. It was 
in 1852 that the first Hawaiian died 
of leprosy. A little more than ten 
years later five hundred cases had 
been detected and a station estab- 
lished at Molokai for these incur- 
ables, 

The Molokai refuge was a barren, 
wind-swept plain, bounded on three 
tides by the sea, on the fourth by 
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perpendicular cliffs. To be sent 
there was to be exiled to a living 
death. It was no wonder that the 
Hawaiians protected members of 
their families whom they knew to 
be contaminated. No wonder that, 
detecting the fatal signs on their own 
bodies, they refused to give them- 
selves up to the authorities. Rather 
than face such exile, they hid them- 
selves in caves, in the depths of the 
woods. 

It was the last flail that beat upon 
the remnants of a primitive race. 
The Islands had become prosperous, 
law abiding, an idyllic abode for the 
white settlers. The successive kings 
had been instructed in the arts of 
making treaties and the ordering of 
twelve course dinners. The rough 
days of the sandalwood traders, the 
carousing of the whalers, were gone 
forever. Ladies and gentlemen took 
decorous promenades in the evening 
to admire the hedges of night-bloom- 
ing cereus. A warm, even senti- 
mental attitude came to be adopted 
towards the Hawaiians whose great- 
est fault, it was now perceived, had 
been an excess of amiability. 

But still from Honolulu harbor 
the sailing ships at stated intervals 
took their cargoes of lepers away. 
Kneeling on the deck, still at this 
last hour imploring for mercy, the 
condemned moaned and wept. Bur- 
dened with the flower garlands of 
their friends, garlands of frangipani, 
cassia and spiced ginger, they 
seemed like victims dedicated to a 
Moloch of progress. Crying shrilly 
they saw the sails billow with the 
wind and the stretch of water widen 
as they looked for the last time on 
the faces of those they loved; faces 
growing distant, blurred, indistin- 
guishable on shore. 

The separation was more poignant 
than the ultimate severance of death. 
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For it was without the peace or the 
hope of death. The lepers were con- 
demned not only to bodily suffering, 
but to physical hardships, to depri- 
vation, to despair. Beyond a few 
necessities, they were given no help, 
no attention. At intervals a ship 
stopped at their forlorn coast to leave 
meager supplies—and still more vic- 
tims. 

Abandoned, the lepers were also 
forgotten. It was felt that they 
should not be mentioned, for their 
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unhappy plight was a flaw in the 
otherwise perfect Island life. It be- 
came extremely poor taste to refer 
to the colony. Only those Hawaiians 
who had lost relatives and friends 
remembered. And they could do 
nothing. 

It was not until the Catholic Mis- 
sion determined to send one of its 
members to the outcasts that any 
real aid was given. Not until Fa- 
ther Damien gave his labors and his 
life. 


MUSIC 


By Mary IRENE WoopDRUFF 


USIC is a haunted thing 
With the cool aloofness 


Of ebony and silver; 


The stillness and remoteness 


Of the moonstone. 


All Life runs through Music 

With strange undertones of passion 
Rich, glowing, smolderingly gorgeous 
As the heart of a Burmah ruby. 


A chameleon-thing is Music 

Wild as a storm at sea; 

Superb as an eagle flying; 

Sublime as an angel choir. 

Gay as a dancing leaf in the wind; 
Somber as kingly tombs. 

Capricious and mad as the Mardi Gras; 


Sad as a dirge for the dead. 
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ENGLAND SINGS 


By Cari Houuipay 


E common folk of the British 

Isles have from time immemo- 
rial been a singing people. The 
early Celts, like the modern Welsh, 
made music an intrinsic part of their 
daily life, and for one of those an- 
cient Celts to appear on the public 
road without a harp was a sure sign 
of slavery or disgrace through some 
crime. Their northern enemies, the 
Picts and the Scots, were wont to 
sing “cow songs,” in which these 
fierce, tatooed barbarians boasted of 
the number of cattle and horses they 
had stolen from the more peaceful 
southern neighbors. And the suc- 
cessors of all three of these tribes or 
nations, the Anglo-Saxons, were 
long accustomed to grant costly gifts 
to the “scop” or singing poet who 
nightly sat in the “mead house” or 
beer hall and chanted the deeds of 
the ancestors. 

Every man was supposed to be 
able to play the harp and shout a 
ballad, and so keen a disgrace was it 
not to be able to entertain others 
thus that the first known English 
poet, Cedmon, felt himself almost 
an outcast until through inspiration 
from on high the power came upon 
him to sing in public. When the 
Norman-French came in the elev- 
enth century the royal court and the 
castles reéchoed with the love songs 
and the war ballads of French 
trouvéres and troubadours, while in 
every kitchen and inn and hut were 
to be heard the rough lyrics about 
bold warriors and democratic out- 
laws. 

Those ancient songs and chants 


and epics have largely passed out of 
general knowledge; our modern con- 
ception of what constitutes good 
melody and harmony, the changes 
in language, the vast increase in the 
variety of musical instruments— 
these and other causes have made 
almost incomprehensible to us mod- 
erns the “musical” creations of those 
far distant ancestors of ours. To 
find the genuine beginnings of what 
we consider modern British lyricism 
we scarcely dare go back of the 
days of Elizabeth, when Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson were penning lit- 
tle song gems that bid fair to be 
eternal. 

At least two of the songs of 
Shakespeare have become really 
popular with the masses:—“Who Is 
Sylvia?” from Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, and “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark!” from Cymbeline, the music 
for each by Schubert. The compo- 
sition of the melody of the second of 
these was certainly one of the most 
rapid pieces of work in musical his- 
tory; for Schubert, while waiting for 
his breakfast in a Vienna restau- 
rant, chanced to read the poem and 
wrote the notes upon the back of the 
menu card. Of course, in many an 
American café the deed might not be 
considered extraordinary; here of- 
tentimes a fairly good composer 
might possibly write a whole sym- 
phony while waiting for his meal! 
But twenty minutes—the time re- 
quired by Schubert —is indeed a 
marvelously short period for such 
exquisite workmanship. 

“To Celia” or “Drink to Me Only 
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with Thine Eyes” will doubtless 
keep alive the memory of Ben Jon- 
son long after his plays have passed 
entirely from the stage. Around the 
tables in many an early English inn 
and coffeehouse the belaced gentle- 
men applauded this rare union of 
words and sentiment and melody, 
and not once from the days of Eliza- 
beth to this good hour has its popu- 
larity faltered. And surely it is 
proof of the high standard of lyric 
music in those times that the com- 
poser’s name did not become fa- 
mous; the work was possibly 
equaled in happiness of composition 
by other songs then heard daily on 
the London stage. 

After the days of Shakespeare and 
Jonson, just before and after the 
Cromwell puritan régime, came a 
group of court writers called by the 
various titles of Cavalier, Metaphys- 
ical, Caroline, and Fantastic Poets, 
who created many a song of genuine 
delicacy and sentiment. Who has 
not heard of Robert Herrick’s “To 
the Virgins”? 


“Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower that smiles 
to-day 
To-morrow will be dying.” 


Set to music by the seventeenth cen- 
tury English composer, Lawes, it 
long enjoyed huge popularity and 
even yet is heard over British radio 
systems. 

And of that Cavalier school not the 
least was Dr. John Wilson, chamber 
musician to Charles I. and Charles 
II., Doctor of Music of Oxford, Pro- 
fessor of Music in that university, 
and the best lute player of the seven- 
teenth century. Long did the ladies 
and gentlemen of that long gone era 
admire his love-songs: 


“When on mine eyes her eyes first 
shone, 
I, all amazéd, 
Steadily gazéd, 
And she, to make me more amazéd, 
So caught, so wove, four eyes in one 
As who had with advisement seen 
us 
Would have admired love’s equal 
force between us.” 


And what of the Cavalier Thomas 
Carew’s “Song”? 


“Ask me no more where Jove be- 
stows, 
When June is past, the fading rose; 
For in your beauty’s orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, 
sleep.” 


And Edmund Waller’s “Go, Love- 
ly Rose”? 


“Go, lovely Rose! 
Tell her, that wastes her time and 
me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be.” 


Then there was in that Cavalier 
group that boastful peacock of a fel- 
low, Sir John Suckling. For almost 
a century after the appearance of his 
comedy, Aglaura, at the Blackfriars 
in 1637, the English never tired of 
singing or reciting a charming lyric 
from that drama beginning: 


“Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Will, if looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Prithee, why so pale?” 


And, while we seldom hear to-day 
in America Dick Lovelace’s “To Al- 
thea,” as set to music by Dr. John 
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Wilson in 1660, we all, American or 
English, are still familiar with its 
brave closing stanza: 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage.” 


Those Cavalier singers of the 
seventeenth century comprised a 
wonderfully clever, versatile, and 
melodious chorus, interrupted, as it 
was, in its very midst by the nasal 
psalm-singing of Praise-God Bare- 
bones and Fight-the-Good-Fight-of- 
Faith Smith and thousands of oth- 
ers of Cromwell’s fanatical Round- 
heads. 

The creation of songs in England 
proper seems to have suffered a 
sharp decline in the early eighteenth 
century. Scotland and Ireland re- 
sounded with melody, but not so 
England. If, however, there was a 
paucity of folk-songs or popular 
lyrics in the days of Swift and Ad- 
discon and Samuel Johnson, the 
churchmen of England made up for 
the deficiency by the multitude of 
hymns they created. 

It was in this period—1740, to be 
exact—that Henry Carey wrote Brit- 
ain’s national hymn, “God Save the 
King”*—the tune of which was to be 
seized upon in 1832 by the Yankee, 
Samuel F. Smith, to carry the words 
of “America.” For some unknown 
reason many literary historians and 
compilers of anthologies have at- 
tributed “God Save the King” to Dr. 
John Bull (1563-1628), organist and 
chamber musician to James I.; but 
its composer was indeed Henry 


1Eprtor’s Nore: There has been much contro- 
Yersy concerning the authorship of the British 
National Anthem. Those who wish to pursue 
the question further are referred to Grove's 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Vol. I1., 
8.0. “God Save the King.” 
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Carey, author also of that British 
favorite, “Sally in Our Alley”: 


“Of all the girls that are so smart 

There’s none like pretty Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley.” 


Carey declared that he struck off 
the national anthem, words and mu- 
sic, at white heat, and sang it the 
next day at a patriotic celebration. 
He may have had indeed a sudden 
inspiration that day in 1740, but 
there is grave suspicion that his in- 
spiration lay in the song Sir Peter 
Carew used to sing for Henry VIII. 
about 1540: 


“And I said, Good Lord defend 
England with Thy most holy hand 
And save noble Henry our King!” 


In passing, it may be noted that 
the world is now pretty well agreed 
that “noble Henry” sorely needed 
saving. 

It was a fertile day for hymn- 
writing—that last half of the eight- 
eenth century. Seven thousand by 
Charles Wesley alone! Of course, 
many of his and many by other Brit- 
ish church poets of the period were 
the merest doggerel and taught theo- 
ries now rejected by their own eccle- 
siastical followers. Thus in very re- 
cent years the Northern Methodist 
Church has dropped from its official 
hymnal the eighteenth century 
song: 


“Lord, we are vile, conceived in sin 
And born unholy and unclean; 
Sprung from the man whose guilty 

fall 
Corrupts his race and taints us all.” 


The inspiration of some of the 
hymns of the Wesley era was any- 
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thing but churchly. For instance, 
Dr. Watts, rejected as a possible 
husband by Elizabeth Singer, went 
home, and with appropriate disgust, 
penned the song heard almost every 
Sunday in some churches of England 
and America: 


“How vain are all things here below, 
How false and yet how fair!” 


And Charles Wesley, sitting at the 
extreme point of Land’s End in Eng- 
land, was inspired to write another 
hymn long popular: “Lo, on a Nar- 
row Neck of Land I Stand.” This 
same Charles Wesley, hiding once 
in a spring-house to escape a mob, 
suddenly found a bird flying in from 
the storm and nestling in his bosom. 
Pressing a bit of lead into a rough 
pencil, he wrote on the stone wall 
and floor one of the most famous 


hymns in the annals of worship: 


“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 


It is believed that only two other 
hymns in the English language have 
ever equaled it in popularity—Au- 
gustus Toplady’s “Rock of Ages, 
Cleft for Me” (music by Thomas 
Hastings), written in the shelter of 
a Somersetshire rock during a storm, 
and Sarah Adams’s “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.” 

Hundreds, yes, perhaps thou- 
sands, of the religious lyrics of 
eighteenth century England may 
now have passed into well deserved 
oblivion; but some of the hymns of 
that day have been balm in Gilead to 
millions of sorrowing souls, while 
others of the songs have become 
veritable battle cries for Christen- 
dom. When that old Moravian, 
Peter Bodhler, convinced Charles 
Wesley of the need of a more zealous 
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faith in God the elder man inspired 
the younger to compose that day a 
hymn that has literally swept the 
English-speaking world: 


“Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise; 
The glories of my God and King, 
The triumphs of His grace!” 


And men of practically all Christian 
creeds have sung his Easter hymn, 
“Christ the Lord is Risen To-day,” 
and his Christmas lyric, “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing!” the music of 
which is by Mendelssohn. 

From Cowper’s “God Moves in a 
Mysterious Way” to Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar” and Cardinal 
Newman’s “Lead, Kindly Light” and 
Kipling’s “Recessional” there is a 
rather lofty and sometimes noble 
stream of religious lyricism in Eng- 
lish literature. The fundamental 
function of the knees is to kneel—a 
fact that a good many Americans 
have forgotten. We sin first and 
then quote pragmatism. Perhaps a 
return to something akin to the 
fervor revealed in the knee-bend- 
ing, hymn-writing England of the 
last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury might not be without its 
benefits. 

How many a song of genuinely 
high quality was created by English 
composers and poets of the nine- 
teenth century! One evening Ade- 
laide Proctor, a third-rate poet, hap- 
pened to strike on an organ a chord 
that because of the environment, the 
thoughts and emotions of that mo- 
ment inspired her to write those fa- 
mous words of “The Lost Chord.” 
And Sir Arthur Sullivan, composer 
of so many light operas, fitted those 
lines to a melody so solemn, so ma- 
jestic, so certain in their tone of 
finality that no one in our day can 
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think of the poem and its musical 
harmonies apart. 

Then there came in the nine- 
teenth century, Alice Mary Smith, 
generally considered the greatest of 
English women composers, and 
made herself famous by penning 
that lyric so commonly sung at June 
Commencements — “Oh, That We 
Two Were Maying!” 

But it remained for Tennyson and 
Kipling to make nineteenth century 
England notable for its genuinely 
singable songs. “Sweet and Low,” 
appearing in Tennyson’s Princess in 
1847, with its melody by Barnby, 
“Blow, Bugle, Blow”; “Crossing the 
Bar,” with its perfect music by the 
same Barnby—these and many 
other lyrics by the poet-laureate 
vied with the songs of Longfellow 
for the affection of the English- 
speaking race. Sixteen hundred 
dollars was the price paid by the old 
Century Magazine for that master- 
piece, “Crossing the Bar’”—one hun- 
dred dollars per line, more than ten 
dollars per syllable; but it has been 
worth millions to the afflicted and 
sorrowing who have heard it since 
its creation in 1889. Tennyson 
knew its intrinsic worth, and shortly 
before his death demanded emphati- 
cally, “Mind you put ‘Crossing the 
Bar’ at the end of all editions of my 
poems.” It seems destined to be- 
come the ultimate, the final declara- 
tion in poetic form of unwavering 
faith in a God and in a Hereafter. 


“For tho’ from out our bourne of 
Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.” 


One need mention only Kipling’s 
“On the Road to Mandalay” and 
“Recessional” to thrill all hearts ac- 
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quainted with the English language. 
Their very difference reveals the 
versatility of the man who should 
have succeeded Alfred Tennyson as 
Poet Laureate of Great Britain. 
“Mandalay,” with music by Oley 
Speaks, is but the rough and ready 
romance of a rough and ready Brit- 
ish “Tommy”; but the “Reces- 
sional” has a tone equal to the best 
of the Biblical psalms. Lofty, digni- 
fied, sincere, devout, it burst upon 
the nations with the solemn warn- 
ing: “Lest we forget! God still 
reigns!”” Set to virile music by De 
Koven, it was first sung by five hun- 
dred voices at the celebration of the 
sixtieth anniversary of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign (1897), and at the close 
of the truly magnificent occasion 
was published in the London Times. 
The vast navies of the world were 
there; the kings and monarchs of 
this earth; all the glory and the 
majesty of the nations; but the 
shouting and the tumult died away 
as that mighty voice of prophetic 
admonition rang out in the words of 
Kipling: 


“God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle- 
line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 


Two other national songs of Eng- 
land have retained their popularity 
throughout many scores of years— 
both redolent with the tang of the 
sea. The first of these, “Rule Bri- 
tannia,” written by James Thomson 
in 1740, has been shouted with equal 
gusto on shipboard and around the 
banquet board wherever the British 
Empire extends. Doubtless its 
boastful chorus: 
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“Rule, Britannia, rule the waves, 
Britons never will be slaves!” 


has had much to do with its undying 
vogue, but doubtless too the gallop- 
ing, vigorous tune by Arne has been 
an equal cause of “the shouting and 
the tumult.” 

The second of these national sea 
songs, “Ye Mariners of England,” 
has been howled by British tars on 
every sea and land from London 
Town to Zanzibar. A Scotchman, 
Thomas Campbell, Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow, wrote in 
1805 the fearless lines: 


“Ye mariners of England 

That guard our native seas! 

Whose flag has braved a thousand 
years, 

The battle and the breeze!” 


The first draft was composed in 
1800, and was undoubtedly based 
upon a popular song, “Ye Gentle- 
men of England,” penned by Martin 
Parker in 1630: 


“Ye Gentlemen of England 
That live at home at ease, 
Ah! little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas.” 


But Campbell, not satisfied with 
his original version, continued to 
improve upon it until in 1805 he had 
produced a ballad that every Brit- 
isher could find delight in roaring. 
As to the music for the roar, we shall 
never know its composer; it is the 
identical tune used in 1630 for Park- 
er’s “Ye Gentlemen of England.” 

One last English sea-song must 
at least be mentioned—-“Tom Bowl- 
ing.” Here we have the curious cir- 
cumstance of a lyric descending 
from the theater to the “swabs” on 
an “ocean tub.” For it was com- 
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posed by C. Dibden (writer of many 
rollicking sea-songs) for his musica] 
comedy, The Oddities, in the early 
nineteenth century, and _ thence 
passed out to sea. 


“Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom 
Bowling, 
The darling of our crew; 
No more he'll hear the tempest 
howling, 
For Death has broach’d him to. 
His form was of the manliest 
beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft; 
Faithful below he did his duty, 
But now he’s gone aloft.” 


How many an English lyric must 
here be but mentioned or totally ig- 
nored. For instance, the sarcastic 
“Vicar of Bray,” written about 1720 
by a British army officer and deal- 
ing with a certain clergyman, Simon 
Alleyn, “twice a Papist and twice a 
Protestant,” under the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth—anything to retain the 
“job” as Vicar of Bray. 


“And this is law that I'll maintain 
Until my dying day, Sir, 
That whatsoever King shall reign 
ll still be Vicar of Bray, Sir.” 


There is also Cunningham’s “A 
Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea.” 
There are Sir Walter Scott’s lyrics, 
such as: 


“Soldier, rest! Thy warfare o’er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows not 
breaking.” 


from Canto I. of “The Lady of the 
Lake”; Lord Byron’s 


“So we'll go no more a-roving 
So late into the night”; 
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Shelley’s “Indian Serenade”: 


“| arise from dreams of thee; 
In the first sweet sleep of night.” 


Doubtless no Englishman would 
deem a discussion of his nation’s 
songs complete without some notice 
of that marching air of the British 
army—‘Tipperary.” But possibly 
he will be shocked to learn that the 
words, by Jack Judge, were set to 
music right here in America—at 
Douglas Manor, Long Island, to be 
exact—by Harry Williams in 1912. 
Accepted by a London publisher, it 
met with only a luke-warm recep- 
tion; but with the coming of the 
World War it was shouted wherever 
English-speaking soldiers marched. 
Just so with “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.” The same London pub- 
lisher issued this lyric, written by 
Lena Ford and set to music by Ivor 
Novello, some years before the 
World War was thought of, but Brit- 
ish and American troops found it a 
marvelously satisfying expression of 
home-longing when at length the 
vast conflict came. 

At the World Conference on Re- 
ligion held at the Chicago Exposition 
it was. found that all the religions, 
all the creeds, all the races could 
agree upon three things—the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount, 
and Cardinal Newman’s “Lead, 
Kindly Light.” This hymn has been 
declared to be the perfect expression 
of a soul in travail seeking the guid- 
ance of God. John Henry Newman, 
at the early age of twenty-three 
vicar of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church 
at Oxford, became so torn by his in- 
her conflict as to leaving the Church 
of England and entering the Roman 
Catholic fold that in 1832 he suffered 
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a nervous collapse. Taken to Leon- 
forte, Italy, he fell into a fever so 
severe that his life was despaired of. 
Suddenly near the hour that was 
considered to be the time of crisis he 
cried out, “I shall not die, for I have 
not sinned against the Light!” 

He sank into a deep sleep, and 
from that hour improved. Then 
came the restful voyage in an old- 
fashioned Italian boat on the Medi- 
terranean, where at sunset on June 
16, 1833, while lying wearily on 
deck, he found himself praying, 
“Lead, Kindly Light, amid the en- 
circling gloom. Lead Thou me on. 
The night is dark, and I am far from 
home. Keep Thou my feet.” 
Reaching for paper and pencil, he 
finished the famous hymn a few 
minutes later. Shortly afterwards 
Newman entered the Catholic 
Church, became a zealous priest, and 
at seventy-eight was made a Cardi- 
nal. 

Strangely enough, while the words 
of this song were written in the 
midst of the quiet of a sea voyage, 
the music was composed by John B. 
Dykes thirty years later while walk- 
ing the roaring, rattling business 
streets of London. Doubtless much 
of the appeal of “Lead, Kindly 
Light” arises from the public’s 
happy misinterpretation of the 
words: 


“And with the morn those angel 
faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and 
lost awhile,” 


which Newman frequently explained 
did not refer to friends who had 
died, but to the ideals and princi- 
ples from which he had temporarily 
fallen away. 
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By Sister M. JEROME KEELER, O.S.B. 


ULES LEMAITRE, in his essay 
J on Paul Bourget written in 1886, 
hails him as “a young sage, prince 
of the youth of a very old century.” 
Bourget is now a gray-haired man 
of eighty-two, but it is curious to 
note that in one of his later novels, 
Le Diamant de la reine, written in 
1932, he states that he still hopes to 
remain the laborious worker that he 
was in those early days “up until 
that last deleatur of the page of life, 
so well expressed in the old adage 
‘Mors ultima linea rerum est.’” For 
over half a century he has courage- 
ously worked ahead, publishing 
some seventy books in spite of all 
that he has suffered at the hands of 
critics, and bravely clinging to his 
spiritual convictions in an age when 
Science is the supreme idol before 
which writers worship. Now in the 
twilight glory of his long life, the 
world lays at his feet the tribute of 
its homage and recognizes in him 
one of the outstanding figures in the 
literary history of modern France. 

Paul Charles Joseph Bourget was 
born at Amiens on September 2, 
1852. His paternal ancestors had 
come from central France, his great- 
grandfather having been a farmer, 
and his grandfather a civil engineer. 
His father, Justin Bourget, was a 
professor of mathematics, and as he 
moved from one lyceum to another, 
his family had to go with him. Thus 
Paul began his education at Stras- 
bourg, continued it at Clermont-Fer- 
rand, and at fifteen entered Sainte- 
Barbe in Paris. He attributes the 
conflicts in his own character to his 
wandering youth, and to the diverse 


heredity of his parents. We know 
little about his mother excepting 
that she was of German descent and 
from Lorraine. From her he claims 
his poetic and philosophic bent, and 
from his Latin father his aptitude 
for clarity and analysis. 

From early years Bourget was a 
good student. He read Shakespeare 
in French translation at the age of 
six, and devoured Musset, Balzac, 
Stendhal, and Baudelaire a few years 
later. At Sainte-Barbe he special- 
ized in Philosophy, Greek Philology, 
and Latin. From August to Novem- 
ber, 1871, he followed the clinic at 
Hdtel-Dieu in Paris. This smatter- 
ing of medicine proved helpful to 
him in his psychological dissections 
later on. He was not much inter- 
ested in politics, nor did the Franco- 
Prussian War affect him very deep- 
ly. In 1872 he took his licentiate’s 
degree and began teaching at the 
Ecole Bossuet. The following year 
he traveled in Italy and Greece, and 
on his return he contributed to sev- 
eral reviews and papers. 

His allowance was stopped when 
he was twenty-one, because, studi- 
ous though he was, he did not wish 
to follow his father’s profession. 
For ten years he struggled on in 
poverty and obscurity, barely able to 
support himself by his pen. He 
lived in an attic, spent a couple of 
hours a day teaching backward stu- 
dents, and wrote poetry and maga- 
zine articles. In 1875 he published 
La Vie inquiéte, and in 1878, Edel. 
The first is a volume of verse, artis- 
tic and musical, but lacking in depth 
and vigor. The second is a narra- 
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tive poem which tells the story of 
the love of a poor poet for a rich and 
beautiful girl. But Bourget realized 
that he would never gain celebrity 
by his poems, and with the publica- 
tion of Les Aveuz in 1882, he bade 
adieu to verse and turned to prose. 
He had written articles for Le 
Revue des deux mondes, Le Journal 
des débats, and La Nouvelle revue. 
He was a friend of Dumas fils, of 
Taine, and of Leconte de Lisle. He 
had read omniverously, and he pos- 
sessed an extraordinary power of as- 
similating and retaining what he 
read. It is no wonder then, that one 
so well fitted to be a critic should 
gain applause by his Essais de psy- 
chologie contemporaine. The first 
volume, published in 1883, contains 
psychological expositions of five au- 
thors: Baudelaire, Renan, Flaubert, 
Taine and Stendhal. One feels that 
the writer, though only a young man 


of thirty, has the soundness of judg- 
ment and clarity of vision of the 


mature critic. The same impres- 
sion is given by the second volume 
of Essais (1885) containing studies 
of Dumas fils, Leconte de Lisle, the 
Goncourts, Turgenev, and Amiel. It 
is noteworthy that he chose as sub- 
jects of his studies men of his own 
day, most of whom he knew or had 
known personally. As a critic, he 
is formal and at the same time per- 
sonal. To him, as to Taine and to 
Sainte-Beuve, the author is of much 
more importance than the book. 
Henceforth he is the anatomist of 
the human soul, and so he attempts 
to paint a moral picture of his gener- 
ation through the books that affected 
him most. Sometimes he projects 
too much of himself into those he is 
Studying, but he is always honest 
in his investigations. The Essais 
were followed in 1888 by Etudes et 
Portraits, a collection of articles on 
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very diverse subjects (writers, 
zsthetics, travels, nature, art, etc.), 
and in 1890 by Pastels (ten portraits 
of women), and Nouveauz pastels 
(ten portraits of men). Bourget’s 
first story, L’Irréparable, was begun 
in 1883 in a little room at Oxford 
near the old College of Worcester, 
haunted by the ghost of Thomas De 
Quincey. 

There are few other events in his 
exterior life to be recorded. In 1880 
he gave up teaching in order to de- 
vote himself entirely to writing, and 
in 1890 he married Mlle. David of 
Antwerp. He visited the United 
States from August, 1893, until 
April, 1894, and published an ac- 
count of his impressions of our coun- 
try under the title of Outremer in 
1895. He was received into the 
French Academy on June 13, 1895, 
occupying the twelfth armchair. 
Since then he has lived more or less 
in retirement, publishing on an 
average a novel a year. Since 1922 
he has been Curator of the Palace of 
Chantilly, and in 1923 he was made 
Commander of the Legion of 
Honor. He spends most of his time 
in Paris in his elegant apartment on 
rue Barbet-de-Jouy, or in his sum- 
mer home at Le Plantier de Costa- 
belle near Hyéres. 

Bourget’s literary production con- 
sists of poetry, criticism, novels, 
short stories, and dramas. We have 
spoken very briefly of his débuts in 
the first two classes. We shall now 
take up the third and discuss it more 
at length, for it is as a novelist that 
Bourget won fame and that he is 
known to the reading public of to- 
day. Moreover what we say of his 
novels is in general true of his work 
in other fields, poetry excepted. 
They are a conscious and normal de- 
velopment of his psychological es- 
says, as he himself tells us in his 
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Lettre autobiographique: “I began 
to write my first novel with the same 
pen which had just finished the 
preface of the Essays. I have pub- 
lished since then about fifteen vol- 
umes: novels, short stories, ac- 
counts of travels, composed accord- 
ing to this same method of interior 
analysis.” Most of his short stories 
are really novelettes, (Un Saint, Le 
Luze des autres, Drames de famille, 
Deux seeurs, etc.), and his plays are 
in many cases dramatized novels, 
more fitted for reading than for act- 
ing. In all his works the main in- 
terest is the psychological study. 
Even in his earliest novels Bour- 
get shows his genius for analysis. 
L'Irréparable is an excellent study 
of woman’s character, and both 
Cruelle énigme (1885) and Crime 
d’amour (1886) portray the dis- 
orders of the passions and the con- 
trast between the apparent happi- 


ness they offer and the tragic misery 
which their abuse actually brings. 
He calls his André Cornélis (1887) 
“une simple planche d’anatomie 


morale.” Mensonges tells the story 
of a handsome Parisian woman who 
dupes her gullible husband while 
accepting the attentions and money 
of a dissolute rascal. An idealistic 
young poet falls in love with her and 
for a moment one thinks that, stung 
by remorse, she will reform. But in- 
stead of that, she drags him down 
to despair and attempted suicide. 
Bourget began then by accepting 
the ideas of his time, Tainian rela- 
tivity and agnosticism. But in 1889 
came Le Disciple, and with it his so- 
called conversion. Much has been 
written of this book and of the 
change it indicates in the author’s 
views. Briefly it is the story of 
Robert Greslou, the intelligent but 
vain disciple of Adrian Sixte, a ma- 
terialistic philosopher. He enters 
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as tutor into the family Jussat-Ran- 
don, and decides to seduce the 
daughter, Charlotte, with the avowed 
purpose of trying on her a psycho- 
logical experiment, namely, to study 
the mechanism of love and to prove 
the exactness of his own theories. 
Another motive is his grudge against 
the elder brother, André, whose 
principal crime is that he is an aris- 
tocrat, while Greslou is a bourgeois. 
The two young people actually fall 
in love with each other, and know- 
ing marriage to be impossible, they 
decide to die together. But love of 
life and a slowness for action char- 
acteristic of speculative minds, 
causes Greslou to regret his promise 
and Charlotte indignantly takes the 
poison alone, after having written a 
request to André to avenge her. 
Greslou is tried for murder, and 
from prison he sends to Adrian 
Sixte a detailed confession, showing 
that his moral life ending in crime 
has been but the logical carrying out 
of his master’s teaching. Sixte is 
horrified and intends to speak in 
court to Greslou, but André, after a 
terrific struggle, decides to tell the 
judge the truth of the case. Imme- 
diately after doing this, he shoots 
Greslou. 

The plot of the novel is slight. 
The principal interest is not in it, 
but in the study of the soul-states of 
Greslou, and in the question of the 
moral responsibility of the master. 
Was Sixte really accountable for the 
crime of his pupil? Yes, to a great 
extent, for he had given him a wrong 
philosophy of life and a false con- 
science. He had made him believe 
that it is quite lawful to use a human 
soul as an instrument in a psycho- 
logical experiment, even though the 
experiment bring ruin to that soul. 
The earlier novels are more amus- 
ing, but not so strong or powerful 














as this one. It is free from affecta- 
tion, and Bourget reveals in it a 
subtle psychology and an astounding 
knowledge of the secrets of the hu- 
man soul. As to his “conversion,” 
he himself declares that he was not 
converted. In the preface to the 
definitive edition of his works 
(1900) he says: “One is converted 
from a negation, but not from a 
purely expectant attitude,” and he 
goes on to show that though there 
was development in his thought, 
there was no contradiction. Never- 
theless it is evident that there was a 
decided transformation in his views, 
and that this transformation dates 
in general from Le Disciple, which 
Brunetiére calls “not only one of the 
best novels of Bourget, but one of his 
best actions.” Probably the germ of 
faith was never lost, but his early 
works reveal unwholesome torments 
of soul. Henceforth his novels show 
more religious morality, and are 
nourished with Catholic principles. 
Henceforth he will not only present 
the evil, but will suggest a remedy. 
Deschamps says that there were two 
men in him, the dilettant and the 
mystic, the psychologist and the 
moralist, the dandy and the preach- 
er; the first of these disappears and 
the second predominates. 

In several of the novels which fol- 
low Le Disciple, however, Bourget 
seems to go back to his first manner, 
to study social problems without of- 
fering any sort of redress. For in- 
stance, Un Coeur de femme (1890) 
is the story of Juliette de Tilliéres, 
a beautiful young widow, the mis- 
tress of Henri de Poyanne. She 
meets Raymond de Casal, and, after 
the usual feeble struggle, yields to 
her sensual love for him. Poyanne 
discovers her change of sentiment, 
and with a broken heart, sails for 
America, while she lives in volun- 
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tary retirement, first with her 
mother and later in a convent. La 
Duchesse bleue (1898) is much the 
same type of story. The princi- 
pal character is a young actress 
whose moral life is ruined by a 
heartless dramatist. 

But in Un Saint (1891), La Terre 
promise (1892), and Cosmopolis 
(1893) there is a tone of deeper 
seriousness, a more avowed purpose 
to teach a moral lesson, and less of 
dilettantism. Un Saint, with its ex- 
quisite Italian setting, is one of the 
most beautiful of Bourget’s stories. 
La Terre promise is an examination 
of the obligation of a real father 
(who is not the legal father) towards 
his child. Of greater importance 
than this sociological study, how- 
ever, is the portrayal of the mental 
struggle of the principal character, 
Francis Nayrac. He is torn between 
his love for a beautiful, pure young 
girl, Henriette Scilly, and his duty 
to Adéle, his child by another man’s 
wife. When Henriette learns the 
truth, she refuses to marry him, and 
tries to expiate by sacrifice the sin 
of her former fiancé. Again in Cos- 
mopolis, the lives of the two most 
admirable characters are ruined: 
Alba Steno commits suicide, and 
Fanny Hafner retires to a country 
estate, and the reader feels that the 
disaster is the logical result of the 
dilettantism of Julien Dorsenne and 
Justus Hafner. The other persons 
in the story are ethnical types, each 
one showing the characteristics of 
his race, 

This idea of heredity is empha- 
sized still more in the greater novels 
of the next period, in which pure 
psychology gives place to sociology: 
L’Etape (1902), Un Divorce (1904), 
L’Emigré (1906), and the plays La 
Barricade (1910), and Le Tribun 
(1912). In point of time, these fol- 
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low closely on the Dreyfus affair, 
and the characteristic feature of all 
of them is that they treat social prob- 
lems, containing political and re- 
ligious teaching for the group, as 
well as moral lessons for the indi- 
vidual. In L’&tape, we have Joseph 
Monneron, the over-educated son of 
a peasant, become through his in- 
telligent and persevering energy a 
professor at the lyceum. The tran- 
sition is too sudden and his family 
cannot adjust itself to the new life 
of the bourgeois class. The story, 
which suggests Les Desracinés of 
Barrés, is profoundly religious, 
though severe in tone. It urges the 
slower development of the family, 
which in France at least, cannot 
braler l’étape, that is, hasten from 
one stage to another. Un Divorce 


too has a touch of harshness mingled 
with the justice of its teaching. It 
condemns divorce and upholds the 


Catholic doctrine of the indissolu- 
bility of marriage. L’Emigré sets 
forth the thesis repeated in so many 
of Bourget’s subsequent novels, that 
children have to suffer for the sins 
of parents. 

Two plays, La Barricade (1910) 
and Le Tribun (1912), followed 
closely on these novels, and like 
them are studies of social problems. 
In the preface of La Barricade, 
Bourget says that this is really his 
first drama, since it is the only one 
that was not based on a previous 
novel. He also insists that it does 
not belong to littérature 4 thése, but 
to littérature 4 idées, between which 
he makes a rather subtle distinction. 
The import is that he did not con- 
struct his play to prove the truth of 
some principle, nor does he wish 
general conclusions to be drawn 
from this particular case; rather he 
is simply stating the fact that there 
is war between classes. La Barri- 
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cade was criticized severely as a 
pamphlet against workers and an 
appeal to brutal suppression, in spite 
of Bourget’s protests. Le Tribun 
shows the greatness of a father’s 
love, which causes him to abandon 
a brilliant political career for the 
sake of his son. 

The drama by its nature excludes 
long psychological analyses, and 
therefore Bourget felt more attracted 
to the novel, to which he returned in 
1914. The next group, Le Démon 
de midi (1914), Le Sens de la mort 
(1915), Lazarine (1917), Némésis 
(1918), and Un Drame dans le 
monde (1921), emphasize the re- 
ligious side of social life rather than 
the political, and point out clearly 
one of Bourget’s deepest convic- 
tions: the only thing that can save 
modern France is Catholicism. Le 
Démon de midi is, according to 
Lalou, the best work of Bourget 
after Le Disciple. It really contains 
two stories, that of Louis Savignan’s 
unlawful love for Geneviéve Soléac, 
wife of the industrial king Calviéres, 
and secondly that of a priest, Abbé 
Fauchon, misguided and _ tainted 
with modernism. Both are tempted 
by the noonday devil, the demonium 
meridianum mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, and both yield. Savignan’s 
sin is impure love and Fauchon’s is 
pride. Both are converted in the 
end through Jacques Savignan, no- 
ble son of Louis, who offers his life 
for his beloved father and for his 
idolized teacher, The Catholic doc- 
trine of vicarious suffering is pre- 
sented in this novel as well as in 
those which followed. 

Le Sens de la mort is one of the 
finest and most inspiring of Bour- 
get’s works. The chief interest is in 
the study of the materialistic con- 
ception of death expressed in the 
character of Dr, Michael Ortégue, 
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as opposed to the Christian idea 
shown forth in Captain Le Gallic. 
Lazarine is still more religious, al- 
most idealistic in tone. Like Le 
Sens de la mort, this story reveals 
the better side of the World War, its 
power to act as an agent of repara- 
tion and purification. Edgar Bow- 
man misunderstands the novel and 
proves that he is ignorant of Cath- 
olic teaching, when he says that 
Lazarine “presents Church confes- 
sion as a complete covering for mur- 
der.” The protagonist, Robert 
Graffeteau, in an impulse of indig- 
nant anger, shoots his divorced wife, 
who had really become a degenerate. 
When he realizes the greatness of 
his crime, he despairs and is on the 
point of committing suicide, but he 
is saved by the pure, selfless love of 
Lazarine. She sends him back to 


war, and he proves the sincerity of 
his sorrow by the courage with 


which he sacrifices his life for his 
country. He dies after having re- 
ceived the sacraments of penance 
and Holy Communion. Confession 
is then not a covering for murder, 
but a means of obtaining pardon for 
one who truly repents and makes 
satisfaction. In Némésis the hero 
struggles successfully against his 
passion for a free-thinking woman, 
and in Un Drame dans le monde, re- 
ligion transforms both the man and 
the woman. From the sstrictly 
Catholic point of view, this last novel 
is a masterpiece. 

La Geéle and Le Roman des quatre 
followed in 1923. They are not so 
decidedly religious as the preceding 
group, but the general tone is Cath- 
olic. Le Roman des quatre is pe- 
culiar in its form. It is an exchange 
of letters by Bourget, Gerard d’Hou- 
ville, Pierre Benoit, and Henri Du- 
vernois. Its sequel, Michelin et 
l'amour (1926), was also written in 
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collaboration with the same authors. 

The more recent novels of Bour- 
get, Nos actes nous suivent (1927), 
La Vengeance de la vie and Agnés 
Delas (bound in one volume, 1930), 
La Rechute (1931), and Le Diamant 
de la reine (1932), are less arbitrary 
in their psychology and more dra- 
matic in their presentation. The 
analyses are less detailed, the action 
more rapid. Nos actes nous suivent 
must be classed among the greatest 
and best of Bourget’s novels, with 
Le Disciple, L’Etape, and Le Démon 
de midi. The problem it studies has 
been treated by the author in sev- 
eral other stories, but not so direct- 
ly as in this one. Here he points out 
in unmistakable terms the far-reach- 
ing consequences of our sins, for 
which even our most sincere and 
humble penance is a very inadequate 
satisfaction. In La Rechute the 
same theory is emphasized: the 
punishment of the sins of guilty 
parents falls on innocent children. 
Marriage between Pierre Thérade 
and Cilette Rémonde (both excel- 
lent young people) is made impos- 
sible by the fact that Cilette’s mother 
was formerly the mistress of Pierre’s 
father, and, worse still, is on the 
point of relapsing into her guilty 
liaison, when the daughter discov- 
ers it. In La Vengeance de la vie 
the theme is also the chastisement 
of sin, but here it is not the children, 
but the husband and wife themselves 
who pay the penalty. 

Le Diamant de la reine is in real- 
ity a short story, as is also Le Louve- 
teau which follows it. The scene is 
laid in Venice, where Felix de 
Stravéne is loved by two young wom- 
en, Antonia Malvano, a beautiful 
Italian, pious, emotional, sincere, 
and by Mrs. Daisy Warner, a fasci- 
nating American widow, gracious 
but imperious. Felix is divorced, so 
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the Catholic Antonia is tormented 
by her unlawful love for him, while 
no such scruples trouble the Protes- 
tant Daisy. The latter has bought a 
diamond supposed to have belonged 
to Marie Antoinette, and one eve- 
ning at a soirée she discovers that it 
has been stolen from her mantilla. 
She accuses Stravéne of the theft, 
but Antonia, overcoming a very hu- 
man feeling of satisfaction which 
arises over the break between Felix 
and Daisy, successfully proves that 
the guilty one was Frida, Daisy’s 
former governess become a confiden- 
tial servant. Antonia, struggling 
against her love for Felix, and also 
against her jealousy of Daisy, is by 
far the most interesting character in 
the story. 

Dimnet complained in 1913 that 
Bourget wrote the same book twenty 
times over. Now in 1935, we might 


truly say that he wrote it fifty times 
over, and cite countless repetitions 
that occur both in plot and in char- 


acter. At least a dozen of his novels 
relate how children are punished for 
the sins of their parents. This is the 
principal theme in some (Nos actes 
nous suivent, La Rechute, Le Démon 
de midi, L’Echéance, Un Homme 
d'affaires), while in others (L’Emi- 
gré, La Terre promise, L’Etape, Un 
Divorce, Cosmopolis, etc) it is rather 
a minor point. Very often in order 
to make the story seem more prob- 
able, and also to make his long psy- 
chological analyses possible, Bour- 
get has it narrated by an interested 
third person, as in La Duchesse 
bleue, La Confidante, Cosmopolis, 
Un Saint, Le Sens de la mort, etc. 
At other times to accomplish the 
same end, he makes his characters 
keep a diary or journal in which they 
recount their most secret thoughts, 
as does Cilette in La Rechute, and 
the father of Patrick Miller in Nos 
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actes nour suivent. In Le Disciple, 
Robert Greslou sends his soul’s his- 
tory to his old master Sixte, and in 
Lazarine, the younger sister writes 
intimate confidential letters to her 
older sister, Madeleine Journiac. 
Malclerc’s journal, in Le Fantéme, 
is used to explain his attempted sui- 
cide a few days before the birth of 
his son. As has already been men- 
tioned, both Le Roman des quatre 
and its sequel Micheline et l'amour 
are in the form of letters. In several 
novels the would-be hero leads a 
double life, as Louis Savignan in 
Le Démon de midi, and the father 
of Patrick Miiller in Nos actes nous 
suivent. The majority of Bourget’s 
stories are triangles, though there 
are some notable exceptions. Most 
readers breathe a sigh of relief when 
they pick up Un Saint, Nos actes 
nous suivent, Le Sens de la mort or 
Le Luxe des autres, and are con- 
vinced that, all previous evidence to 
the contrary, Bourget can write a 
novel in which the hero does not fall 
in love with some other man’s wife, 
or vice versa. 

This brings us to the second com- 
plaint against Bourget’s novels—- 
that they are immoral. In one sense 
they are, for as Doumic says, “the 
morality of a book depends less on 
the precepts there formulated than 
on the image of life therein con- 
tained.” His avowed undertaking, 
to paint for us the maladies of the 
soul, is both difficult and dangerous, 
for in spite of good intentions on the 
part of both the writer and the read- 
er, such novels will inevitably stir 
up the evil depths of our nature. 
Too often they leave us with the 
feeling that the struggle is hopeless. 
They picture so vividly the strength 
of temptations, the weakness of hu- 
man nature, the seduction of vice, 
that sin seems unavoidable. More- 
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over in reading about these soul-sick 
characters, we are apt to imagine 
that their diseases are ours, and that 
cure is either extremely difficult or 
totally impossible. In his essay on 
Dumas fils, Bourget attempts to de- 
fend himself against this foreseen 
criticism. He says that his aim is to 
present the human soul in its 
strength and its weakness, to 
show the growth and develop- 
ment of its passions, and he 
makes the very doubtful assertion 
that “all other appetites are more or 
less restrained by social barriers; 
love alone, like death, has remained 
irreducible to social conventions.” 
In his Lettre autobiographique he 
also says, “As I had to encounter in 
the course of these analyses many 
maladies of the will, I have been ac- 
cused of propagating discourage- 
ment and pessimism. As I have 
consecrated many pages to the study 
of the passions of love in their con- 
temporary shades because it is they 
which expose best the truth of the 
heart which they ravage, I have had 
the sorrow of seeing my intentions 
calumniated and certain of my 
books attacked as_ corrupting.” 
Nevertheless the fact remains that 
there are numerous voluptuous 
scenes and an undue stressing of 
unlawful love, against which Anglo- 
Saxon readers especially will pro- 
test. This is particularly true of his 
early novels (André Cornélis, La 
Duchesse bleue, Un Coeur de femme, 
Cruelle énigme) but even in some 
of the later ones (Le Disciple, 
L’Etape, Un Divorce, Le Démon de 
midi) there are sensuous scenes, 
dangerous especially for high- 
strung, emotional readers and for 
adolescents. Still, as Bourget has 
grown old, his pessimism has dis- 
appeared more and more, and his 
stories reveal a healthier vigor with 
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less of pain and more of faith and 
hope. In fact, the man who in the 
nineties was looked upon as “the 
dangerously seductive incarnation 
of dilettantism” became during the 
first decade of the twentieth century 
“one of the mouthpieces of uncom- 
promising conservatism.” 

Bourget has likewise been re- 
proached for the detailed analyses 
and moral reflections which retard 
the action in his novels and make 
them slow and heavy. There are 
two excuses for this. First, Bour- 
get’s experience as a professor in- 
clined him to say all that there is to 
be said on a subject, to insist on es- 
sentials, repeat, illustrate, etc. Sec- 
ond, he is a profound thinker, and 
his grave cogitations are a vital part 
of his work. For example, in Le 
Disciple, take away Greslou’s care- 
ful examination of his emotional life 
and what is left? We find less 
moralizing in the more recent nov- 
els than in the earlier ones. La 
Vengeance de la vie and Le Diamant 
de la reine are almost wholly free 
from it. 

Again, critics say that the charac- 
ters in Bourget’s novels are, for the 
most part, too abstract and too much 
alike. They resemble specimens out 
of a psychological laboratory more 
than moral, warm-blooded human 
beings. André Cornélis, Jean Mon- 
neron, Patrick Miiller, Gabrielle 
Darras, Henriette Scilly are all men 
and women whom we have watched, 
admired, or blamed, but whom we 
would scarcely call personal friends. 
Most of them belong to the higher 
classes, and Bourget delights in giv- 
ing minute descriptions of the nice- 
ties of their dress and of the elegant 
milieu in which they move. Perhaps 
this was an unconscious reaction 
against the crude realism of the Nat- 
uralist school. He says in his 





Lettre autobiographique: “As I have 
placed several of these studies in 
the world of the idle in order to have 
more complete cases, since that is 
the class in which people can think 
more leisurely of their sentiments, 
I have had to undergo in turn 
the reproach of frivolity, of snob- 
bishness, and even of disdain for 
the poor!” 

Lastly, Bourget has been criti- 
cized for his style. According to 
Fay, it is deplorable, his sentences 
are discordant, his vocabulary ugly, 
his images commonplace, his de- 
scriptions lacking in color. Victor 
Giraud’s verdict is exactly the oppo- 
site: “As is the case with all those 
who have written much verse... he 
has learned to write well in prose; 
he has made flexible his instru- 
ment, he has made himself master 
of all his modes of expression; in 
chiseling his verses he has acquired 
the habit and kept the taste for sen- 
tences skillfully rimed, happy com- 
binations of words, fine verbal dis- 
coveries, ingenious concise original 
formulas, striking images, in short, 
for all that which is the life of style, 
and gives to the true writer his 
proper value.” Both criticisms are 
exaggerated. His style deserves 
neither the severe censure of Fay, 
nor the excessive praise of Giraud. 
Anyone who has read the first chap- 
ter of La Terre promise will agree 
that it is one of the finest passages 
of description in French literature. 
But usually Bourget does not attain 
this lyric quality. He speaks rather 
the unadorned language of the sci- 
entist or philosopher than the 
dreams of the poet. There is very 
little humor in his books, and when 
it does occur, it is the staid joke of 
the savant, rather than the clever 
quip of the Frenchman. True, all 
his novels are tragedies, so one hard- 
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ly expects an atmosphere of frivo- 
lous gaiety. But he could have 
learned from our Will Shakespeare 
that even in a drama as solemn as 
Macbeth, there is place for a drunken 
porter. 

Considering all these adverse criti- 
cisms, one would imagine that Bour- 
get’s audience would be limited, that 
his novels would be read by the few, 
by psychologists and moralists, or 
at most by very serious, deep-think- 
ing people. Quite the contrary is the 
case. Bourget’s success is universal 
and has been for practically fifty 
years. Even those who do not ap- 
prove of his ideas and principles, 
read his books faithfully as the nu- 
merous editions and translations of 
his novels prove. These facts lead 
us to two conclusions: First, that 
modern France, in spite of its levity 
and proverbial gaiety, likes serious, 
thought-provoking literature. Sec- 
ond, that Bourget is, after all, some- 
thing of a genius. His principal tal- 
ent lies in plot construction, in soul 
analysis, and in vigor of thought. 
He succeeds in creating in his stories 
an atmosphere suitable to the theme. 
For character study he cannot be 
surpassed. Le Goffic calls him “our 
best analyst since Stendhal.” The 
psychological novel, begun in the 
seventeenth century with La Prin- 
cesse de Cléves, seems to culminate 
in the seventy volumes of Bourget. 
His peculiar gift for the dissection 
of modern types has brought psy- 
chology back into fashion and re- 
called the French people to the study 
of the interior life. He has strong- 
ly reminded them that, in spite of 
the materialistic trend of the age, 
they have souls to save. Turquet- 
Milnes says: “We must be grateful 
to a novelist who descends into the 
actual present, and who never 
wearies of preaching that all the 
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evils of the present time are the out- 
come of the false and selfish aims of 
man, and that their remedy lies in 
honesty and Christianity.” 

Catholics should be particularly 
grateful to this illustrious convert 
for having so successfully shown in 
his novels that the only remedy for 
the positivism of Comte and the 
nihilism of Kant is a return to 
Christ through faith, and submission 


to His Church. The words he puts 
into the mouth of Le Gallic in Le 
Sens de la mort seem to epitomize 
his philosophy, at least that of his 
later years: “Since all in life ends 
in suffering and in death, if suffer- 
ing and death have not this sense, 
that of a redemption, what meaning 
have they, and what meaning has 
life?” And Ortégue answers, 
“None.” 


A SEA DIRGE 


By Maup MELVIN 


UT on the far-heaving waters, 
With their ceaseless ebb and flow, 
There are voices calling—calling— 
And some are voices of woe. 


Voices that sob and murmur, 
Like souls that cry out to be free, 
For the sorrow of all the ages 

Is deep in the heart of the sea. 


All the unsatisfied longings 

And all the vain regret, 

The torture of hopeless partings, 
The terror and pain and fret. 


They are all in the heart of the ocean 
Forever and ever more 


As long as the ocean’s billows 
Shall beat on its sounding shore. 


For the sad sea knoweth the secret— 
And Time shall keep the key— 

Of those who have buried their sorrows 
In the breast of the age-old sea. 





GANDHI’S HARIJAN CAMPAIGN 
And Its Religious Significance 


By Jerome G. D’Sovuza, S.J. 


E Indian national movement 
which began about sixty years 
ago has never been a purely political 
movement. No doubt a great part of 
its strength comes from the natural 
desire to rid India of the stigma of 
subjection to a foreign nation, to in- 
crease the wealth of the country and 
relieve the misery of the masses by 
economic independence. But an im- 
portant element in the growth of 
nationalism was also the desire to 
preserve intact, in all its essentials, 
Indian culture and religion. Indian 
civilization is inseparable from the 
Hindu religion, as inseparable as 
Catholicism was from medieval civi- 
lization. It penetrates the daily life 
and practices of an orthodox Hindu 
family to a degree that people in the 
West do not always realize. It has 
inspired and given its distinguish- 
ing mark to Indian social and polit- 
ical organization, to Indian art— 
architecture, painting, music and 
literature. It was felt that the con- 
tinuance of a foreign domination 
meant a threat to this civilization 
and religion. That is why, from the 
beginning, Indian nationalists have 
thought, and almost always openly 
said, that India’s political struggle 
with England was only an aspect of 
the wider cultural conflict between 
India and the West. “When India 
becomes English, she dies,” said 
Swami Vivekananda, referring to 
this underlying conflict. 
This feature of Indian national- 
ism was faithfully reflected in the 
spirit and the pronouncements of its 


earliest and most powerful spokes- 
man, the Indian National Congress. 
For this reason Moslems, from the 
first, kept rather aloof from Con- 
gress politics. Undoubtedly they, 
too, in the measure that they profit- 
ed by English education,—and this 
was relatively less than their Hindu, 
specially Brahman, compatriots,— 
were stirred by the new nationalism. 
But they did not accept the Con- 
gress method of expressing it be- 
cause in Congress circles every de- 
mand for a measure of self-govern- 
ment was accompanied by such un- 
critical, almost sectarian, glorifica- 
tion of India’s Hindu past as no 
Moslem could accept without some 
disloyalty to his religion. They pre- 
ferred to found their own “All-India 
Moslem League,” where the national 
claims were formulated along with 
their own special communal de- 
mands. For the same reason con- 
scientious Christians, especially 
Catholics, felt it difficult to enter the 
ranks of Congress, and ecclesiastical 
authorities looked with justifiable 
suspicion on extreme nationalism. 
As if to confirm these suspicions it 
was seen that those Englishmen 
who helped to found the Congress 
party and were in warm sympathy 
with Indian nationalism in those 
days—Hume, Wedderburn and Cot- 
ton—were men whose beliefs were 
more akin to Hinduism than to 
Christianity. 

If this was true of the early days 
of the Congress, it became truer still 
as the party developed and organ- 
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ized itself. The reformed Hindu 
sects which had risen before or along 
with the national movement, were 
strongly tinged with Christian reli- 
gious ideas; their loyalty to India 
and Hinduism, strong as it was, 
went with uncompromising condem- 
nation of the social abuses of Hindu- 
ism, and even the abandonment of 
certain traditional Hindu doctrines. 
The Brahma Samaj, which contrib- 
uted so many distinguished leaders 
to the Congress in its early days, was 
typical of these schools of reformed 
Hinduism. As is well known, this 
sect is not only opposed to caste and 
untouchability, child marriage and 
forced widowhood, but is also 
strongly theistic in belief, rejecting 
the fundamental Hindu doctrine of 
Karma and Reincarnation. But to 
this stage of reform inspired by 
Christian ideas, there succeeded 


what J. N. Farquhar, author of the 
classical history of Modern Religious 
Movements in India, calls a “full de- 


fence of the old beliefs.” This new 
spirit showed itself not only by ver- 
bal excesses but real attacks on 
Christian missionaries. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore has depicted one such 
attack against a Salvation Army 
preacher by a group of cowardly 
champions of “our glorious dharma 
and mighty Karma” in a power- 
ful little piece entitled “Dharma 
Prachar.” This unforeseen develop- 
ment had its inevitable repercussion 
on Congress politics. The more ex- 
treme elements gradually gained the 
upper hand. Their triumph was 
completed when Bal Gangddhar 
Tilak superseded Gopal Krishna 
Ghokale as leader after the Surat 
Congress in 1902. Ghokale was one 
of the ablest of modern Indian poli- 
ticians who based his nationalism on 
political and economic grounds. 
Tilak was, like Ghokale, a Maratha 
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Brahman, a learned Sanskritist, 
most orthodox in belief and prac- 
tice, a passionate polemist who 
brought into politics an intense loy- 
alty to his religion. Social reform 
after Tilak assumed less and less 
importance in the Congress plat- 
form. The accession of Annie 
Besant to Congress ranks, strength- 
ened still more the impression that 
Congress politics had a strong sec- 
tarian tinge. For by the spirit and 
the tone of her writings she had 
everywhere inspired strong dislike 
of Christian missionary effort in In- 
dia, and fostered, what another like- 
minded Irish woman, Miss Margaret 
Noble (“Sister Nivedita”), had 
proudly described as “aggressive 
Hinduism.” 

The emergence of Mr. Gandhi, 
and his gradual domination of the 
Congress, seemed to justify all the 
fears of non-Hindus and make the 
most powerful organ of Indian na- 
tionalism the avowed champion of 
Hindu ideas. Mr. Gandhi, at first 
sight, at any rate, seems to be the 
very incarnation of the traditional 
spirit of India, and of the revolt not 
so much against English rule as 
against European civilization. He 
has always called himself a “Sana- 
tani Hindu,” a believer in the “Var- 
nashrama Dharma,” that is to say a 
member of the “Eternal” religion 
and an upholder of caste, though not 
of untouchability. In truth he has 
always been a faithful Vaishnavite, 
a devotee of Rama, the incarnation 
of Vishnu, faithful to most of the 
prescriptions and prohibitions of 
caste. The principles of “renuncia- 
tion” which he claims to follow— 
celibacy, poverty—are Hindu in their 
spirit and object. The very language 
he uses, the terms by which he has 
made his appeal to a people that has 
no political terminology are tradi- 
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tional expressions connected with 
the Hindu religion, which had the 
widest chances of reaching the 
masses and provoking a response: 
—Ahimsa, Satyagraha, hartal, brah- 
macharya, Harijan. The secret of 
his hold upon India is precisely this, 
that he appears before his country- 
men as a holy man, a Sadhu, a Ma- 
hatma. He is never tired of assert- 
ing that his primary interests are re- 
ligious, not political, that he has 
taken part in politics only to rescue 
what he considers to be the spiritual 
civilization of India from the invad- 
ing materialism of the West. 

Of the features which Mr. Gandhi 
habitually associates with the “Civi- 
lization of the West,” or rather con- 
founds with it, we must choose two 
of the most salient: capitalist indus- 
trialism, and the appeal to arms for 
the solution of international prob- 
lems. Against these and their at- 
tendant evils, the intensity of his 
hatred can scarcely be conceived. 
There are certain other ideas dear to 
him. I think we must all recognize 
in him a sympathy for the oppressed 
and a passion for social justice 
which have made of him a great so- 
cial reformer. But pacifism and op- 
position to machine-made industry 
are fundamental in his creed. He 
has sought political power and cap- 
tured the Congress in the hope that 
the grant of autonomy would enable 
him to found a State in accordance 
with his social ideals. We must 
bear this in mind when we recall the 
now notorious epithet of “satanic” 
applied to the British Government. 
Mr. Gandhi is too sensible a man to 
attribute to the personnel of the 
British Government, individually 
and collectively, such perversity in 
the ordinary sense of the term as 
would justify that epithet. But he 
certainly thought that the Govern- 
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ment somehow stood for a system in 
which the use of force and the 
crushing of the individual seemed 
to him diabolical. 

To attain that autonomy a fairly 
united demand from all the sections 
of India was indispensable. Mr. 
Gandhi’s consummate skill as a po- 
litical tactician was displayed in the 
manner he produced on two suc- 
cessive occasions a semblance of 
unity. The first was in 1921 when 
the Khilafat agitation among Indian 
Moslems was at its height. Mr. 
Gandhi very cleverly espoused the 
Moslem cause, and thereby gained 
almost unanimous adhesion of the 
Moslem League to the Congress 
Program. The 1922 movement de- 
generated into rioting and blood- 
shed, and ended in Mr. Gandhi's im- 
prisonment and retirement from ac- 
tive politics. Since then, though the 
rupture between Hindus and Mos- 
lems has been widening, the Moslem 
demands of autonomy for India re- 
main unchanged. In the 1931 move- 
ment, once again for a short time at 
least, there seemed to be such una- 
nimity on all fundamental points of 
the Congress demand that Mr. Gan- 
dhi felt emboldened to go to the 
Second Round Table Conference and 
speak, as he believed, in the name of 
India. The communal claims of the 
Moslems was the first great obstacle. 
But even this Mr. Gandhi was pre- 
pared to override by granting them 
all they asked, provided by that 
means he could get the destinies of 
India under his control, and thus ap- 
ply the social program foreshadowed 
in the Karachi Congress. But there 
was another source of disunion 
which Mr. Gandhi had not foreseen, 
and which paralyzed him utterly. 
The “Untouchables,” those age-long 
victims of the cruel Hindu social 
system, refused to throw in their 








jot with the “caste Hindus”; and in 
the person of their’ spokesman, Dr. 
Ambedkhar, demanded communal 
safeguards as uncompromisingly as 
the Moslems. In vain Mr. Gandhi 
passionately protested that Dr. 
Ambedkhar did not represent the 
views of the majority of the Hari- 
jans.: In vain he recalled all the 
proofs of his own undoubted love for 
them and the marks of confidence 
he had received from them. Cer- 
tainly the Harijans felt that their 
cause was safe as long as Gandhi 
was master of the Congress. But 
they had no faith in the orthodox 
Hindus who formed the bulk of Mr. 
Gandhi’s supporters. So Dr. Am- 
bedkhar stuck to his demands of re- 
served seats and separate electo- 
rates for his people. No compro- 
mise seemed likely. The Confer- 
ence broke up after intrusting to the 
Prime Minister the task of solving 
the communal tangle. But Mr. Gan- 
dhi announced that if the final 
award sought to perpetuate the divi- 
sion between orthodox Hindus and 
Untouchables he would oppose it to 
the utmost of his strength, and if 
necessary lay down his life for the 
cause of what he conceived to be 
“Hindu unity.” 

The dramatic sequel to this break 
up of the Conference is known to all. 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested and im- 
prisoned soon after his return to 
India, as the Congress was prepar- 
ing to resume civil disobedience. In 
prison Mr. Gandhi had certainly the 
time to review the situation and de- 
cide on his future policy. The Hari- 
jan refusal to make common cause 
with nationalist India was peculiar- 
ly bitter to him for many reasons. 
It showed that his own endeavors on 
their behalf in previous anti-un- 


~~ people of God, a term invented 
by Mr. Gandhi to describe the Untouchables. 
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touchability campaigns had not pro- 
duced the effects he had flattered 
himself into hoping he had pro- 
duced. It destroyed semblance of 
“national” unity in India. Most bit- 
ter of all, before the minds and in 
the eyes of all the neutral spectators, 
it glorified Britain’s réle in India 
as champion of the oppressed, and 
justified the continuance of her 
beneficent tutelage of India. It was 
a bitter pill for one whose primary 
motive had been to demonstrate the 
superiority of Indian civilization; it 
ended all dreams, at any rate for the 
time being, of “breaking up India 
and remolding it to his heart’s de- 
sire.” It was therefore necessary 
to act, and act at once, to remove 
this great stain. And this dreamer 
and idealist has never hesitated be- 
fore the most daring, some would 
say the most foolhardy action. 

A few months after Mr. Gandhi 
was imprisoned the Prime Minister’s 
communal award was announced. 
It provided, as had been foreseen, 
separate electorates for the Harijans. 
Mr. Gandhi announced that if Gov- 
ernment stuck to this provision and 
the country—High castes and Hari- 
jans—accepted it, he would in pro- 
test go on hunger strike, and fast 
unto death. In fact, within a few 
days Mr. Gandhi was at death’s door. 
Once again his unique hold over his 
countrymen was demonstrated. Or- 
thodox and Untouchable hastily de- 
liberated together, came to an agree- 
ment, decided to drop the question 
of separate electorates, and got their 
decision approved by the Prime Min- 
ister. Mr. Gandhi lived again. 

When the excitement of this had 
died down, and Mr. Gandhi had re- 
covered forces sufficiently, he start- 
ed another long fast, one of “purifi- 
cation,” the prelude to a new cam- 
paign. He survived this fast, too; 
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and then having promised the Gov- 
ernment that during the space of a 
year he would not “talk politics,” 
that is not preach civil disobedience, 
he obtained liberation from prison. 
Then followed another of those great 
campaigns with all the features which 
marked Mr. Gandhi’s previous cam- 
paigns: the Khilafat and Rowlatt 
Act campaign, the Prohibition cam- 
paign, the Khadi compaign. There 
were the same rapid visits to the 
chief towns and political centers of 
almost all the provinces of India, the 
constitution of reception commit- 
tees, the organization of volunteers 
to help keep order during the meet- 
ings, the reading of addresses and 
the presentation of purses for the 
Harijan cause, and crowds, always 
crowds, vast crowds that rose to 50 
or even 60 thousand, of people com- 
ing from every side to see, hear and 
if possible touch the foot of the 
“holy man.” And everywhere there 
were speeches, four, five, even six a 
day. For this man who observes one 
day of silence in the week is a great 
talker, and he talks well. His style 
is bare, singularly free from orna- 
ment but abounding in vivid arrest- 
ing phrases. He speaks slowly, sure- 
ly, with studied moderation, and in 
that tone of immense certainty 
which is peculiar to him, and which 
makes a profound impression. He 
may be a dreamer, but he is also a 
first-class politician, a shrewd psy- 
chologist, an adept at handling 
crowds. 

A campaign of the usual kind, it 
was said, but with one capital dif- 
ference. Mr. Gandhi’s new move- 
ment and the support he gives to the 
Anti-Untouchability and Temple 
Entry Bills have raised a storm of 
opposition from the conservative 
sections of Hindus. Wherever he 
went, side by side with the cheers, 
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there were counter demonstrations 
organized by the orthodox party, 
black flag processions and meetings 
where the Sanathanists, or follow- 
ers of Sanathana Dharma, the Eter- 
nal Religion, denounced Mr. Gandhi 
as an enemy of Hinduism, and de- 
scribed the Temple Entry Bill as un- 
justifiable interference in religious 
matters by a Government pledged to 
neutrality. At a town named 
Deoghar the Sanathanists’ fury 
against the Mahatma was so great 
that they threw stones at his car, 
and injured one of the occupants, 
though Mr. Gandhi himself escaped 
unhurt. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the conservative Hindus 
are alarmed. They have not been 
content with staging black flag 
demonstrations before Mr. Gandhi, 
they have started an India-wide 
campaign, have enlisted the sympa- 
thies of powerful groups, especially 
among the landed aristocracy, and 
set up an elaborate organization 
with branches in every important 
town. Hundreds of conservative 
orthodox Hindus, formerly stanch 
supporters of the Congress, and ad- 
herents of Mr. Gandhi in his former 
campaigns, are now active workers 
in the Sanathanist cause. They 
have a rapidly developing press both 
in English and vernaculars. They 
hold meetings, conferences and con- 
gresses where their discourses al- 
most invariably follow two lines: 
denunciation of Mr. Gandhi as the 
adversary of genuine Hinduism, 
glorification of the “Eternal and 
Universal Religion” of which caste 
and untouchability are essential fea- 
tures. 

Nothing is so curious as the dra- 
matic turn of events by which Mr. 
Gandhi is made the object of pre- 
cisely those denunciations which he 
himself has most consistently hurled 
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against Europeans: destroyers of 
the spirituality of India, imbued 
with materialistic ideas, seculariz- 
ing influence, etc.! Mr. Gandhi’s 
strong statements against the abuses 
of Hinduism, or denials of certain 
traditional Hindu beliefs, are cited 
as proofs of his being a Hindu only 
inname. In one conference a speak- 
er undertook to prove that the Ma- 
hatma was really 2 Christian! One 
of Mr. Gandhi’s most prominent ad- 
versaries, Swami Barathi Krishna 
Tirtha, the Sankaracharya of Puri, 
that is the head of one of the great- 
est Hindu mutts or monasteries in 
India, om one occasion brought to- 
gether a number of statements at- 
tributed to Mr. Gandhi, which taken 
literally and divorced from their 
context, make Mr. Gandhi look any- 
thing but a genuine Hindu. Here 
are some of the offending sentences: 
“The Mahabaratha (the great Hindu 
Epic, and one of the sacred books of 
the Hindus) is a mass of rubbish 
from beginning to end”; “I do not re- 
gard Sri Krishna as an avatar [in- 
carnation] but as an ordinary man”; 
“It is a belief for fools and not for 
educated men that God dwells in 
temples”; “I am a breaker of idols”; 
“I consider a scavenger better than a 
Brahman,” and so on (Madras Mail, 
February 20, 1934). 

This “Swami” is typical of many 
Hindu religious leaders who were 
stanch congressmen and non-codp- 
erators as long as they hoped that 
Congress, under Mr. Gandhi’s lead- 
ership, would establish Hindu rule 
in India. But under the menace of 
this new movement they have devel- 
oped a surprising loyalty to the Brit- 
ish Raj, and speak of His Majesty 
the King Emperor in terms of touch- 
ing devotion. Mr. M. K. Acharya, 
another redoubtable Sanathanist, 
speaks of this campaign and the 
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new Bills as an attempt by Mr. Gan- 
dhi to win “a cheap feather for his 
cap.” “Shall India’s Dharmic cul- 
ture live or die?” he asks. “Are the 
laws of spiritual life and the rules of 
religious worship to be settled by 
the votes of secular rate payers?” 
And speaking of Mr. Gandhi: “I, 
too, once took Gandhi for a genuine 
Mahatma. I was misled by his stern 
denunciation of the slave-mentality 
in others. I was misled by his seem- 
ing call to soul force. I was misled 
by his much-advertised charka and 
loin-cloth. I followed him for a 
time. But very soon, at close quar- 
ters, I discovered that my idol had 
only feet of clay. Gandhi does not 
know what true soul force is, though 
he trades on its labels day and night. 
That is how he commits Himalayan 
blunders. . . . May the Lord forgive 
Gandhi and help him to perceive the 
true laws of spiritual evolution” 
(Madras Mail, January 7, 1933). 
Among the “true laws of spirit- 
ual evolution,” the division of Hindu 
society into five classes, four high 
castes and the fifth or panchama 
caste of Untouchables, is according 
to these Sanathanists, one of the 
most essential. Every conceivable 
argument “scientific” and “theolog- 
ical” is brought forward. “Untouch- 
ability is a ruling rudimentary vir- 
tue of nature found in the mineral, 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and 
is not in any way peculiar to human- 
ity,” says the Swadharma Swarajya 
Sangha, in a communication to the 
Madras Government, protesting 
against the Temple Entry Bill (Mad- 
ras Mail, February 28, 1934). The 
Sankaracharya of Puri, to whom al- 
lusion has already been made, goes 
further and speaks of “unapproach- 
ability” and that on the strictest 
scientific grounds. “Scientists and 
social reformers in Europe and 
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America,” he said in an address at 
a public meeting in Madras, “recog- 
nized and made provision for the 
existence of castes. . . . Poisons had 
been discovered in human beings by 
modern scientists, where it was not 
individual but tribal poison and had 
to be taken into account not merely 
for purposes of marriage, nor mere- 
ly for purposes of association in so- 
cial functions, but even for purposes 
of approachability” (The Hindu, 
December 20, 1934). But the strong- 
est of all arguments is of course 
based on the Hindu belief in Karma 
and rebirth. This was admirably 
expressed in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Viceroy on March 17, 
1933, by a deputation of orthodox 
Hindus, headed by a non-Brahman 
Prince, the Rajah of Kollengode. 
“In the opinion of orthodox Hindus, 
birth is no matter of chance. Every 
man born must discharge all Karmic 


obligations before he can attain sal- 
vation. Hence the untouchables are 
people who on account of their 
Karma in past lives are born in com- 
munities, families, and professions 
so unclean as to be regarded as un- 


touchables by caste Hindus. They 
cannot be turned from their sinful 
way by any external agency or by 
any secular legislation” (Madras 
Mail, March 18, 1933). 

What attitude does Mr. Gandhi 
adopt in the face of this opposition? 
The loss of friends and disciples, 
painful as it must be, does not move 
him. He has experienced such vicis- 
situdes often enough and survived 
them. Neither does the assertion 
that Untouchability is essential to 
Hinduism, though it affects him 
more, deter him from the course he 
has adopted. No doubt Mr. Gandhi 
claims and believes himself to be a 
good Hindu. But in truth his reli- 
gious and social ideas are derived 
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from all sorts of heterogeneous 
sources: from Hinduism of course, 
but also from Jainism and Bud- 
dhism, from Christianity to a very 
large extent, from European writers 
like Ruskin and Tolstoy. Towards 
traditional Hindu beliefs his attitude 
is that of a Rationalist, ready to sub- 
mit everything to his private judg- 
ment, decidedly opposed to accept- 
ing anything on authority. Some 
have even described him as a Deist 
fired by the humanitarian ideal. 
However that might be, while most 
Hindu beliefs are to his mind only 
probably true, or at best have a sym- 
bolical value, he is absolutely con- 
vinced that untouchability is a mon- 
strous iniquity, a sin which has 
brought down upon India all her 
sufferings as rightful chastisement 
from God. He is therefore sure that 
it is not an essential part of Hindu- 
ism. But if it should be proved that 
it is, he has said again and again, 
then let Hinduism perish. 

What will the outcome of this 
struggle be? Will the formidable 
forces arrayed against Mr. Gandhi 
carry the day? They have great re- 
sources in money, social influence. 
The fundamental conservatism of 
the Hindu people is in their favor. 
They are also skillful in the art of 
political maneuvering. Neverthe- 
less, they are fighting against the 
current. They are pitted against a 
man most dangerous as adversary, 
whose hold over vast masses of In- 
dians is still unshaken. The num- 
ber of those who believe that a re- 
formed Hinduism, cleansed of all its 
social abuses and superstitious ex- 
travagances, is possible and desir- 
able, is growing every day. Nay, 
hundreds of educated men, cap- 
tured by the ideal of national unity, 
and desirous of only the material 
greatness of India, are in an ugly 
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mood towards the very idea of reli- 
gion, which in India is the most 
fruitful source of division. Commu- 
nistic and atheistic propaganda are 
most active, and are meeting with 
success. Many educated men, while 
abstaining from loud declarations of 
unbelief, are frankly materialistic. 
The following account of a “civil” 
marriage, celebrated at Kumbako- 
num, one of the strongholds of or- 
thodox Hinduism, is typical of the 
new spirit abroad. “This was the 
first marriage of the kind,” says the 
newspaper report (Madras Mail, Au- 
gust 22, 1933). “The services of a 
Brahman priest were dispensed 
with. The ceremony was over in a 
few minutes, but for two hours aft- 
erwards speeches were made attack- 
ing all religions in general, and Hin- 
duism in particular and asking peo- 
ple not to follow religious tenets and 
practices.” Manifestly in such an 


atmosphere the intransigent ortho- 
doxy of the Sanathanists will not 
flourish. 


It remains to sum up briefly the 
immediate effects of Mr. Gandhi’s 
campaign on the Indian situation, 
chiefly from the religious point of 
view. The first effect of course was 
to increase still more the dissensions 
in the Indian camp, to add one more 
to the list of Indian sects and parties. 
But the capital result is the break- 
ing up of the alliance between or- 
thodox Hinduism and the Congress 
Party, alliance more or less avowed 
since the days of Tilak. At one blow 
Mr. Gandhi has “betrayed” those 
who had placed their dearest hopes 
in him; who had almost certainly 
hoped that he would play their game 
and leave them to reap the victory. 
He has made once again social re- 
form an essential part of the Con- 
gress program. Many observers in 
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Europe feared that the granting of 
autonomy to India would mean the 
establishment of a _ reactionary 
Hindu State. Many conservatives 
in England were sincerely opposed 
to Indian self-government because 
they were persuaded that Congress 
was run by a few intriguing Brah- 
mans, and that once they were given 
power these people would, in Lord 
Lloyd’s vivid phrase, “let in the 
jungle” and undo the work of 150 
years of European education. Two 
years ago this was a real danger; 
even to-day it would be rash to say 
that it is entirely past; but it is de- 
cidedly less real than formerly. No 
doubt Congress uas lost a good deal 
of its power. But Indian national- 
ism is not a force that will die out. 
What Congress has lost to-day it 
will regain to-morrow. And if it 
should ever gain political control of 
India it will probably do nothing to 
establish a Hindu theocracy. 

As regards the effects of the move- 
ment on the prospects of the conver- 
sion of India to Christianity, it would 
be too optimistic to expect nothing 
but good from it. Orthodox Hindu- 
ism is not a persecuting religion; 
and though it would not have fa- 
vored Christianity it would have 
tolerated missionary work, special- 
ly among the untouchables. But the 
present tendency of the Congress, if 
it goes the whole way of downright 
secularism, as is not impossible, 
might end in the persecution of all 
religions. Moreover, Mr. Gandhi 
himself remains opposed definitely 
to conversion work by missionaries. 
Nevertheless, the broad fact remains 
that the uplift of the Harijans weak- 
ens the whole system of caste in In- 
dia, and a weakening of caste will 
certainly render conversion easier 
to the higher classes. For the diffi- 
culty they encounter in accepting 
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Christianity is not so much in the 
necessity of belief as in the immense 
cruelty of the social ostracism which 
that belief involves. “Orthodoxy” 
in Hindu India does not mean rigid- 
ity of belief, but absolute fidelity to 
the prescriptions and prohibitions of 
caste. Even now any high caste In- 
dian may hold whatever he likes 
about Christ and the Christian reve- 
lation, and openly proclaim his be- 
lief, provided he does not worship, 
or at least exclusively worship, in 
Christian churches, and does not eat 
and drink with Christians. But if 
caste should be thoroughly shaken 
and social barriers lowered, a time 
may come when a Hindu will be al- 
lowed to follow integral Christian 
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belief and practice without being 
driven out of the family and caste. 
From that time the progress of the 
Church in India will in all proba- 
bility be most rapid. If Mr. Gandhi's 
Harijan campaign hastens that era, 
in spite of the prestige he has given 
to Hinduism, in spite of his oft re- 
peated determination to save Hindu 
spirituality from materialism, his- 
tory will pronounce him one of the 
greatest destructive forces launched 
against Hinduism. Hence the far- 
reaching importance of this his lat- 
est campaign. And in so far as it 
weakens one of the chief obstacles 
to the conversion of India, all Cath- 
olics may wish him a hearty “God- 


speed.” 


THE ROMAN ROAD IN BRITAIN 


By BENJAMIN MUSSER 


OM Cezsar’s toga came the rugged belt 
Girdling those hills and valleys as a fief. 
The gods that were, holding their altars brief 
Passage of years upon that rolling veldt, 
The Druid fire that flamed and died, the Celt 
Guarding his soul where Woden ruled as chief,— 
Along that way the eyes of disbelief 
Saw Rome again to whom the Romans knelt. 


Augustine, wearing Gregory’s pallium, 

Paulinus and Birinus, Theodore, 

Their Roman cross went up a Roman road 

Till Christian England was in Christendom. 

Still under red-soaked leaves there spreads before 
That path returning to the Faith’s abode. 








THE LAST CATHOLIC KING OF ENGLAND 


By Cyrit CLEMENS 


NE sunny afternoon some three 
hundred years ago three small 
children were playing with a spaniel 
in the palace at Westminster. They 
were the children of King Charles I. 
of England, Charles and James and 
Mary (later Princess of Orange). 
James was only two years old at this 
time, for he had been born on Octo- 
ber 15, 1633. 

Baby James’s chubby hand, out- 
stretched from the puffed sleeve of 
his rich, blue silk gown, was just 
about to catch the spaniel’s ear when 
their play was interrupted. 

“Sir Anthony Van Dyke,” an- 
nounced a gentleman in waiting, “to 
paint your Royal Highnesses.” 

But it seems that even royal chil- 
dren can forget their manners, for 
little James hanging on to the span- 
iel cried, “No,” several times. It 
was only when Sir Anthony himself 
lured him with a large red apple 
that the cunning but self-willed in- 
fant would pose for the portrait that 
was to become one of the most fa- 
mous children’s pictures in the 
world. 

We can see this famous picture 
to-day in the Royal Picture Gallery 
of Turin, Italy. There on the canvas 
is little James, apple and all, a 
charming little figure, looking so 
wise and self-controlled. Visitors 
marvel at the natural easy pose of 
this two-year-old, as well as that of 
Charles and Mary. For the cele- 
brated “Baby Stuart” is a detail of a 
large group of the three children. 
Sir Anthony Van Dyke in addition 
to being a great artist, was the swift- 
est painter in history. 


The tragic life story of James is 
too well known to need repetition 
here. Born and brought up in great 
splendor, when scarce sixteen he es- 
caped a fugitive to Holland, a few 
months before his royal father’s 
execution. He then served for some 
time in the French army under 
Turenne, with distinction. But 
when peace was concluded between 
Cromwell and Louis XIV. in 1657, 
being obliged to leave French terri- 
tory, he entered the military service 
of Spain. 

One of his acts which has a mod- 
ern flavor was his renouncing all 
claims to the throne to marry, in 
1658, a commoner, Anne, the daugh- 
ter of Edward Clarendon, later 
Lord Chancellor. At the Restora- 
tion in 1660, however, he was recog- 
nized, despite his marriage, as Duke 
of York and heir-apparent. Created 
Lord High Admiral by his brother, 
King Charles, he did much to estab- 
lish the British navy’s supremacy 
and won several victories over the 
great Dutch fleets under Opdam and 
De Ruyter. He embraced the Cath- 
olic faith sometime before 1672, 
when he was obliged to resign this 
office on account of the Test Act, 
which necessitated a denial of tran- 
substantiation. In 1685 he succeed- 
ed Charles II. as King of England. 
Under the guidance of his confessor, 
Father Edward Petre, he endeavored 
to restore its rights to the ancient 
Church. For the first time since the 
reign of Queen Mary Tudor, Cath- 
olics were placed in high positions; 
and the Anglican clergy were for- 
bidden to preach against Catholi- 
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cism. In 1667 James issued the 
Declaration of Indulgence by which 
all laws against all classes of Non- 
conformists were suspended and 
liberty of conscience granted to all 
Christians. In 1688 James was driv- 
en out of England in a coup d’état, 
organized by a powerful but un- 
scrupulous cabal of noblemen, who, 
after grossly misrepresenting James 
to his subjects, invited William of 
Orange to assume the government. 

After his defeat at the Battle of 
the Boyne, James retired to the pal- 
ace of St. Germain, just outside of 
Paris, provided by the generosity of 
Louis XIV. Here he died a holy 
death on September 6, 1701, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. 

Despite all that has been written 
by historians, the character of James 
has always remained more or less of 
an enigma, especially the religious 
side of it. Recently a document was 
found that sheds much credit upon 
the monarch whom Macaulay and 
others so misrepresented. This 
manuscript was not known to 
Hilaire Belloc when he wrote his ex- 
cellent James the Second. 

These are the private devotions, 
meditations and other notes in the 
hand of King James II. taken from 
the Balfour Manuscripts. The orig- 
inal spelling has been retained. 


“T’ was the divine Providence that 
drove me early out of my native 
county, and obliged me for self- 
preservation to save myself from 
the hands of my enemys, and seek 
for shelter in foraine partes, and 
t’was the same Providence ordred it 
so that I past most of the twelve 
years I was abroad in Catholike 
kingdomes, by which means I came 
to know what their religion was, 
which is all liklyhood I never had 
been so happy as to have done, had 
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not that dismal revolution happned, 
for had I remained in quiat at home, 
in all appearence, it would have 
been impossible for me (consider- 
ing the care was taken to breed me 
up with a prejudice to Catholike Re- 
ligion) ever to have known the true 
maxims of it, and concequently con- 
tinud in the errors I had been bred 
up in, which nothing but tyme and 
the grace of God could have effected 
in me, espesially considering how 
little aplication yonge men of the 
age I was then of have to any thing 
that is good or of that kind, being 
for the most part led away by the 
heat of their temper and ill example; 
notwithstanding all which the devine 
providence ordered it so that I began 
to be sensible by experiance that | 
had had wrong notions given me of 
the Catholike Religion, and that they 
were not guilty of several things 
they were falsely taxed with, so that 
by degrees I was convinced that the 
Protestants had wrongfully seperat- 
ed themselves and were fallen off 
from the true Church... . My cheff 
designe of writing this paper is to 
give some advice to new converts, 
and to such whose harts are touched, 
and have inclinations to find out the 
truth, and when they have found it, 
to behave themselves as becomes 
true converts, which is to live up to 
the height of Christianity, or at least 
to do thier parts to endeavor it, and 
tho I acknowlidg to my owne shame 
I did not do it so sone as I was 
throwly convinced of the truth of 
the Religion I now proffesse, I am 
desirous others should not follow 
my ill example, but do their parts 
to take warning from me... . 
“New converts are bound to be 
more regular and even to deprive 
themselves from some things which 
are not ill in themselves, for morti- 
fication. Even hunting and other 
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manlyke exercises should be used 
with moderation and with as little 
expence as may be, and the quality 
of the person requires. One must be 
carefull not to lose masse any day 
for those recreations, nor indeed use 
any of them on days of obligation, 
they being more particularly sett 
apart by the Church to be kept holy. 
... T’is a duble scandal to see the 
theaters and other dangerous diver- 
tions so frequented on those days, 
when we have all the rest of the 
weeke to ourselves to please our- 
selves in innocent recreations. .. . 
Such of you as have yonge persons 
under your charge should not lett 
them reade Romances, more espe- 
sialy the womenkind; at best ’tis 
but losse of tyme, and is apt to put 
foolish and rediculus thoughts into 
their heads, espesially the female. 
History is usefull and as diverting. 
“King Charles the 2 papers, which 
I gave and desired you to read, suffi- 
ciantly explaine to you that there can 
be but one Catholike and Apostolical 
Church, and which it is. The late 
Dutchesse of York in hers, letts you 
see that those who made and carryed 
on the Protestant reformation in 
Edward 6 tyme had no resemblance 
to those who in the first Council at 
Jerusalem used the phrase men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles of 
‘it seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us.’ August, 1694.” 
Resolutions to hear Mass daily, to 
receive the Blessed Sacrament once 
in fifteen days or oftener, to observe 
days of fasting and abstinence, to 
be careful in making friendships, to 
avoid idleness, to avoid balls, operas, 
and plays, as far as possible, to give 
all one can spare in charity, etc. 
Resolutions: “To rise at seven or 
half an houer after, not to be above 
eight houers in bed. So sone as one 
is up and so far drest as not to catch 


cold, to say ons first morning 
prayers. So sone as quit drest to 
retire into an oratory or closett alone 
there to say ons other morning 
prayrs, make some meditations, or 
read some good book for half an 
houer. Immediately after which to 
heare ons first masse, and then to 
dispatch what business one has, 
then to walke to take the aire, and 
then to go and heare ons last masse, 
if one has any spaire tyme before 
that to spend it well in reading or 
writing so as never to be idle. After 
diner to converse with the company 
one is in for some tyme, then if one 
can to retyre to rest ons self for 
some tyme and read a little in some 
good book, and about three to say 
the prayrs out of the manual for the 
evening, after which to follow ones 
affairs, make visits or take the aire, 
and assist at the Rosairey in the 
chappel. 

“On Sondays, Holy days, and 
Thursdays in the afternone to assist 
at complyne and the benediction at 
the Parish or some other Church, if 
not hindred by some just impedi- 
ment, and on Frydays, at the Chapel, 
and to order so ons necessary affairs 
as not to faile if possible assisting at 
those prayers; the same as to those 
every third Wensday of the month, 
for establishing Catholike Religion 
in the three Kingdoms, and to fast 
that day. 

“To make the speritual Retreat of 
one day in the month out of Pére 
Croissettes books printed at Lyons, 
1694. 

“Not to go to plays or operas ex- 
cept it be with the Most Christian 
King, and even to avoyd that as 
much as one can without affectation. 

“To observe days of fasting and 
abstinence as are done by Catholikes 
in England, with leave on ones Con- 
fessor. 
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“To receve twice a weeke as 
Wensdays or Sondays, or such other 
days as shall be most proper.” 

“Reasons for desiring to dy. Nov. 
1696.” 

“1697. Altho I am a great ad- 
mirer of La Trappe and of the holy 
and exemplary life the monks led 
there, and am over joyd when I hear 
of any that leave the world and re- 
tire thether, and have found great 
reason to praise the devine good- 
nesse for having put it into my heart 
to see that place, since I have visibly 
found great advantage by it; yett I 
cannot be so partial to it as to thinke 
one may not worke out ones salva- 
tion in the world without retiring 
thether or to some strict order, see- 
ing that persons of all qualitys, of 
all callings, have been great Saints, 
and may be so still.” 

A prayer for the distressed part of 
the persecuted Church in the three 
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kingdoms, for the Queen and all the 
King’s children, for the King of 
France, his family, and his Church: 
“Preserve the Duke and Dutchesse 
of Savoye, and all their children thou 
has already given them, and grant 
that the Dutchess in deu tyme may 
bring him more sons. Touch Lord 
Sunderland’s hart that he may know 
and embrace thy Catholike Religion 
. . » Have mercy on the Prince of 
Orange, toutch his hart that he may 
speedily repent his past life, which 
doing, he may become a true con- 
vert, and so attaine everlasting life. 

“Have mercy on the Emperor, all 
Catholike Kings, Princes and Poten- 
tates, that they all may live in all 
things up to what they professe as 
becomes true and zealous Christians, 
and to consider well and wicely their 
obligations as such, and not to lett 
themselves be imposed on by revenge 
or false or bribed councellors.” 


“OUT OF THE SWING OF THE SEA” 


By Cuarzes J. Quirk, S.J. 


TAY now the oar of argosies; 
Passed are the perils of all perilous seas. 


Never again, 


The heartbreak and the pain; 

Never the loss of the belovéd; nor farewell; 

Nor night unstarred . . . Take now thine ease: 
Thou hast the peace which none could e’er foretell; 
Thou hast thy God—His verities. 





DISTORTED STANDARDS 


By ARTHUR GLEASON, S.J. 


IE is considered a plebian des- 

sert. George Bernard Shaw is 
a gentleman. Birth control is per- 
fectly proper. Ann Vickers is a 
dirty, draffish novel, but Anthony 
Adverse is unimpeachable. 

“So ho!” cry indignant readers, 
and incontinently pens gush forth 
angry protests at one, some, any or 
all of the enumerated statements. 
Yes, an avalanche of muttered or 
written reproof and retort will prob- 
ably descend upon the head of him 
who dares express a few judgments 
on tastes in food, examples in gen- 
tility, morality in marriage and 
flubdub in literature. The assorted 
notions listed are sufficiently accept- 
able to some persons but others no 
doubt will rise to deny that pie is 
proletarian, that Mr. Shaw is in any 
sense a gentleman, that reciprocal 
vice is decent, that the 1933 rage in 
“hotcha” fiction was dreggy read- 
ing or that the most talked of novel 
in 1934 was without spot or wrinkle. 
Why the diversity? Because stand- 
ards differ. 

An inch of glistening, creamy cus- 
tard, enthroned upon a_ properly 
shortened crust and crowned by an 
inch of foamy meringue, is truly a 
king in the domain of desserts. 
Thus judge all the children and half 
the adults. But the élite, owners of 
pampered palates, spurn the popu- 
lar pastry called pie; their sweet- 
meat must be selected from the 
foreign-titled creations of some for- 
eign cuisinier. The commonalty 
and the smart rich set have differ- 
ent standards of taste in culinary 
products. However, it is not the 


writer’s purpose to invade the prov- 
ince of etiquette so ably queened by 
Miss Emily Post, nor to suggest 
what dessert to serve one’s guests. 
The present essay treats of stand- 
ards moral and literary. 

In the realm of economics and 
measurements men readily concede 
the necessity of having definite, 
fixed standards. Commercial bar- 
ter may have satisfied in a simple, 
primitive culture, but imagine the 
stark chaos inevitable in a complex 
business world where no standard 
medium of exchange existed; where 
coins were minted with no recog- 
nized percentage of precious metal; 
where currency was printed with no 
stable backing, and notes issued on 
quicksand security. In such a 
world, commerce as we know it 
would be impossible. Or, let us 
peek at a planet the inhabitants of 
which possess no fixed metrical 
units. Stuart Chase, damning the 
fluctuating dollar, gave us a word- 
picture of what would happen if 
engineers attempted to construct 
bridges according to inches that be- 
haved like unmanaged money. 
The absolute need of accepted stand- 
ards in daily activities of buying, 
selling, exchanging, transporting is 
self-evident. 

But—and here’s the rub that must 
give us pause—in the loftier regions 
of human activity our superenlight- 
ened age has either abandoned all 
objective norms or taken unto itself 
false and foolish ones. In morals 
and in literature standards seem to 
have bidden a troubled world adieu, 
and few there are who mourn the 
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loss. Newspapers and periodicals 
were most generous with space and 
ink when the United States went off 
the gold standard, but when mil- 
lions of souls go off the moral stand- 
ard—why bother? To drop tempo- 
rarily a standard made by men thir- 
ty-three years ago for the benefit of 
national finance is hailed as a mo- 
mentous event; to forsake the stand- 
ard given by God thirty centuries ago 
for the benefit of the human race is 
considered a sign of wise, emanci- 
pated modernity. 

According to some inverted notion 
of propriety, the venerable, bearded 
Mr. Shaw is a gentleman, whereas 
the normal test shows him to be an 
insulting dotard. The same twist- 
ing of norms is rampant in litera- 
ture, especially in reviewing. Little 
more than a year ago there appeared 
on the market “a masterpiece” 
which was forthwith pushed into a 


very temporary niche of fame by the 
effective arms of advertising. Manu- 
facturers of notoriety asserted that 
everybody was reading this daring 


marvel of contemporary fiction; 
therefore everybody just had to buy 
or borrow a copy. One reviewer be- 
lieved—or said he believed—‘that 
future generations will appraise this 
Ann Vickers as the great American 
novel.” Future generations! This 
volume of moral and physical filth 
is already buried in an early, justi- 
fied oblivion, a fact which confirms 
the critic who wrote, “The literary 
historian will marvel that such 
crapulous balderdash could have 
been ballyhooed into popular favor.” 
“Immortal literature,” “crapulous 
balderdash”! Perhaps the two re- 
viewers embrace somewhat diver- 
gent standards of excellence in liter- 
ature. Widely different, too, are 
judgments of more recent works: 
Zweig’s Erasmus of Rotterdam, Al- 
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len’s Anthony Adverse, Young’s So 
Red the Rose. But of this anon. Our 
first inquiry will be directed toward 
the standards invoked by the preach- 
ers and practicers of birth control, 
and toward those norms taught by 
opponents of artificial contracep- 
tion. 

One century and one year ago the 
Rev. Thomas Malthus assisted his 
native England to decrease her pop- 
ulation by himself migrating to the 
land beyond the grave. His name 
is known to posterity chiefly because 
of his very popular, very erroneous 
Essay on the Principle of Popula- 
tion. This honest clergyman feared 
a world of too many people and of 
too little food (God, you see, might 
miscalculate in His providence), so 
the perturbed divine wrote a book 
explaining his apprehensions, ad- 
vocating delay in contracting mar- 
riage and advising self-restraint in 
that holy state. His penetrating ap- 
preciation of human nature, and in 
especial of the sexual urge, just 
about equaled that shown by the 
learned Councilors of Lambeth. 
Checking the normal advent of 
babies was a palatable doctrine to 
some folk, but the clergyman’s pro- 
posed method, self-restraint in the 
use of wedlock, was neither very 
agreeable nor very practical. Other 
means, however, were forthwith 
sought and found by human ingenu- 
ity to prevent human increase. 

For decades those who had the 
nonexistence of the child at heart 
were hampered in their noble propa- 
ganda by an adverse public opinion, 
by an intrenched sense of decency, 
even by legal restrictions unfavor- 
able to the dissemination of their 
informative literature and the oper- 
ation of their instructive clinics. In 
those dark days of the early twen- 
tieth century, before the daring, 
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successful crusade of Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, certain deeds against Nature 
and society were still among the un- 
mentionables. Quiet were the con- 
claves of those dear social workers 
who foregathered to discuss ways 
and means of helping poor families 
with a distressing number of hun- 
gry mouths. Help was to be given, 
not by feeding hungry mouths, but 
by preventing their existence in the 
future. Nor indeed was conception 
of these little ones to be forestalled 
by any lawful, laudable restraint in 
marriage (this was too hard), but 
free indulgence was to be guarded 
by artificial contraceptives (this 
was SO easy). 

The American campaign for B.C. 
began on a soft note about twenty- 
five years ago, but reticence and 
modesty were on the wane so the 
Madames of Malthus waxed brazen. 


Blatant publicity was soon given 
their loathsome doctrine, commer- 
cial firms raked in their sordid profit 
and the use of contraceptives be- 
came a common factor in family 


life. And note this. The anti-child 
propagandists, following the fal- 
lacies of Malthus, first urged for the 
acceptance of their doctrine strictly 
economic reasons. Their specious 
plea was that unrestricted increase 
in population would soon outstrip 
the obtainable food supply. Then 
slowly they perceived the obvious, 
namely, that an economy of scarcity 
had long been superseded by an 
economy of plenty. Sincere worry 
about a world-wide food shortage 
was stupid, but the gallant workers 
simply had to carry on. So it was 
now under another standard that 
they continued their brave fight “to 
make the world safe for fornica- 
tion.” This new flag was inscribed 
with the touching word Humanita- 
rianism. The new argument ran 
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thus: childbearing entails suffer- 
ing; suffering should be eliminated; 
therefore child-bearing should be 
eliminated. Simple philosophy. 
But alas, even humanitarianism, 
the new norm used to measure the 
good of B.C. was found defective. 
Many women who stifled conscience 
and indulged in base tricks to save 
their figure, their health and the in- 
conveniences of maternity, became 
lustful, selfish, neurotic, cancerous, 
whereas not infrequently wives 
who braved the passing pangs of 
travail experienced the enduring 
joys of motherhood and had good 
health besides. 

However, since B.C. arguments, 
pro and con, based either on eco- 
nomic or humanitarian reasons are 
always debatable, personal and open 
to exception, the wise disputant will 
fight the battle on grounds that are 
final, on moral grounds. It boots 
little to contend that a people who 
assiduously practice B.C. will drive 
poverty from their midst; or to ad- 
vocate artificial prevention of preg- 
nancy as a health preservative. The 
act is one springing from intellect 
and will, is within the control of 
man and therefore within the scope 
of morals. The real question to be 
settled is one of morality. If on 
analysis the use of artificial contra- 
ception is found to be an act bad in 
its very nature, “the very stuff of 
evil,” then no amount of statistics 
on poverty and large families, no 
heap of learned volumes on heredity, 
eugenics, preventive therapy and 
the like can justify it. But compe- 
tence in the understanding of basic 
morality requires time and study, 
and most unfortunately the anti- 
babyists are so busy imparting their 
information and peddling their de- 
vices that they have no leisure to 
learn correct ethics. 
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With the dim light of untutored 
reason, savages see in the main what 
acts befit human nature, what is 
suitable conduct toward the Su- 
preme Being, towards neighbors, to- 
wards themselves. They see that 
behavior consonant with man’s full 
nature is good, what is not, is bad. 
Gladstone, peer of jurists, once 
wrote: “As man depends absolute- 
ly upon his Maker in all things, it is 
necessary that he should in all 
points conform to the Maker’s will. 
This will of his Maker is called the 
law of Nature.” Poor Gladstone. 
Didn’t he know that Evolution made 
us, and that Evolution asks nobody 
to do its will? 

For ages men have had more than 
dim interpretations of the natural 
law to guide them on the road on 
morality. The Source of all law once 
deigned to dictate a Decalogue as the 
true, positive standard of conduct. 
Nowadays this heaven-sent stand- 
ard, instead of serving as a rule of 
action, has become a target of ridi- 
cule. Morals, the enlightened ones 
tell us, are “the religious prohibi- 
tions of a dead Moses,” or “a certain 
residue left by the stream of cus- 
tom.” For a frank denial of a per- 
manent, conscious-binding moral 
law the following will serve as an 
example: “Morals is no longer a 
code of compulsory principles taught 
by religion or enforced by social 
practice: it is an art of living, gives 
ample scope to individual acts as 
they are urged or restrained by their 
physical and psychical conscious- 
ness.” Plain drivel, yet this liberal, 
libertine code of morals, a code 
wholly without principles, without 
sanctions, without standards, this 
clear statement of the “new moral- 
ity” comes from the professorial pen 
of one Charles Cestre, a gentleman 
who conducts courses on American 
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civilization at the Sorbonne.’ The 
gentleman tells us that in our civili- 
zation we need not conform our ac- 
tions to the principles taught by re- 
ligion; no, we may practice “the art 
of living within the elastic bounds of 
ample scope.” In strong, plain lan- 
guage this new code of morality 
says, do as you damn please. And 
when people subscribe to such an 
elastic standard, they are without 
a final norm to judge right and 
wrong. Their lives are driftwood 
on the tide of passion. Sin, they’ 
say, is obsolete. “There is no such 
word as sin in the old sense .. . the 
decision as to what is right and 
wrong lies with the individual and 
nowhere else.’’? This from the pen 
of a popular authoress, Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart; and it is a superb 
sample of the published rot that 
leads directly to anarchy in the 
moral order, just as the absence of 
permanent, objective standards in 
commerce would result in chaos in 
the economic order. 

We need not labor the right side 
of B.C. doctrine, since the side that 
disregards the Natural Law, the ulti- 
mate and universal standard of con- 
duct, gallops headlong to moral 
bankruptcy. Nevertheless a few 
brief words of explanation may not 
be a waste of words. Argument is 
not needed to show that man has 
received the power of vision in order 
to see, and it is equally obvious that 
the end, the purpose of the genera- 
tive powers is to reproduce, to con- 
tinue the species. Sexual union is 
of its very nature ordained to gen- 
erate new living beings, hence this 
must be the end intended by the 
Giver of this marvelous faculty of 
reproduction. To perform an act 


Saturday Review of Literature, November 
26, 1932. 
2Detroit Free Press, July 17, 1932. 





DISTORTED STANDARDS 


and at the same time deliberately 
frustrate the attaining of its natural 
end is to contravene directly Na- 
ture’s law and to disobey the Author 
of that implanted law. But to act 
deliberately contrary to God’s will is 
to sin, and birth control cannot es- 
cape the odious name. 

But we must move from the real 
to the written world. Unless a safe, 
final standard, one based upon Na- 
ture and Nature’s God, is recognized 
in actual life, morals run amuck 
and invariably wind up in the pig 
sty. This same démarche holds in 
mirrored life, in the flesh made 
word. Literature, which is life pic- 
tured and preserved in words, can- 
not be worthy of its name without 
standards,—and we may as well 
add, without morals. Just as busi- 


ness, big or small, and policies, na- 
tional or international, may not be 


divorced from ethics, even so litera- 
ture may not be divorced from its 
age-old companion, morals. Dr. 
Cestre, of previous mention, blunt- 
ly stated that literature is not to be 
fettered with morals. We bluntly 
reply that such soi-disant a-moral 
literature is not, though it should 
be, a genuine transcript of real life. 
Morality permeates life as lived in 
flesh and blood; morality should 
permeate life as exhibited by paper 
and ink, all objections from the 
literati notwithstanding. Moreover, 
correct standards of morality in life 
will be and must be reflected by cor- 
rect standards in literature. But 
what standards are held aloft to 
guide the army of present-day book 
writers, producers, reviewers? All 
in vain we scan the horizon to dis- 
cern the neo-pagans’ guide in the 
field of current literature. 

Books by the dozen claim to be 
“the year’s best seller.” Some few 
are worthy of their sale; others, void 
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of real merit, achieve unstinted pop- 
ularity because of fulsome reviews, 
clever blurbs, misleading quotations 
and repeated advertisements. Stefan 
Zweig’s Erasmus, a book featured in 
recurring, laudatory notices, will 
depend on these ads and its author’s 
reputation for big sales. Yet an emi- 
nently qualified reviewer regrets 
that, “Herr Zweig is considerably 
hampered by his liberalistic preju- 
dices and historical shortcomings.” 
Mr. Wells’s “most amazing human 
document” is now basking in the 
public eye and, regardless of its true 
value, this Wellsian Experiment in 
Autobiography will sell handsome- 
ly. Another recent hit, So Red the 
Rose, a placid family story with its 
involved kinships, foster-first-cous- 
in-by-adoption and step-great-uncle- 
german, has little to recommend it; 
however, this work of Stark Young 
is clean. The same cannot be said 
of Anthony Adverse, a mammoth 
novel that enjoyed a mammoth sale, 
for Anthony’s adventures in sex are 
told in the raw. Yet we recall no 
practicing critic scoring, not neces- 
sarily the book, but its brazen de- 
scription of “a good mammalian phi- 
losophy”’ in action. 

One prominent critic, when re- 
viewing Sherwood Anderson’s com- 
paratively recent contribution to 
fiction, Beyond Desire, evidently 
found the novel woefully weak in 
structure, muddled in thought, reft 
of purpose, proportion, unity. Sim- 
ple honesty compelled Mr. Cham- 
berlain, of the New York Times, to 
use the adjectives “tentative,” “grop- 
ing,” “confused,” but he hastened to 
add that these words “are not ap- 
plied with any sense of derogation.” 
With disappointing deference to Mr. 
Anderson’s fading popularity, this 
able critic endeavored to defend the 
author’s rambling, stupid, addled 
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novel by observing that “it is a con- 
fused America with which Mr. An- 
derson has to deal.” 

To these few citations many simi- 
lar ones could readily be added, but 
why lengthen the list? The fact is 
clear: professional reviewers either 
have no definite standards to judge 
good writing and good morals, or 
having them, suppress their real 
convictions and express false eu- 
logies of whatever flubdub the popu- 
larists produce and advertise. And 
yet to sycophantic reviewers mil- 
lions of buyers and readers of books 
ordinarily look for guidance in cur- 
rent literature. 

But to belabor our pagan-minded 
reviewers who pass judgment for 
the multitude on the tons of print- 
ed matter issuing from the press; 
to scorn their cheap praise of nause- 
ous novels; to question their criteria 


of good literature; all this may con- 
stitute a needed offensive against of- 
fensive authors and critics, but it 
sheds no light on the true standards 


of genuine literature. What, then, 
are the principles to which real lit- 
erature will conform? What pre- 
cisely gives a book its permanent 
value? what makes it good litera- 
ture? To answer is to name the un- 
varying qualities, the canonical 
norms of literature. 

Critics are chary of giving the es- 
sential ingredients of literature. 
Nevertheless one need not hesitate 
to say that the qualities which as- 
sure permanence to a book, and 
hence classify it as good literature, 
are these: the power of universal 
appeal to man’s higher emotions; 
fundamental truth faithfully por- 
trayed; energy and elegance in ex- 
pression. These are the elements 
that constitute the true yardstick of 
pure literature. Measure any work 
by them: if all are present, the work 
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is literature. If, on the contrary, a 
work is incapable of appealing 
among all races and in all ages, it 
lacks catholicity of thought and so 
fails intellectually; if it does not 
arouse some noble feeling in the 
breast of the reader, it fails emo- 
tionally; if it presents a distorted 
view of life, it fails artistically; if it 
has no beauty of form, it fails 2xs- 
thetically. 

By a noble emotion we understand 
one that uplifts the heart and mind. 
Writings, therefore, that beget base, 
immoral, selfish, depressing emo- 
tions are not literature in the emi- 
nent sense. (Try this on the works 
of Dreiser, Anderson, Lewis, Joyce, 
Cabell, et sic de similibus.) The 
highest literature, regardless of 
theme, will always arouse emotions 
springing from man’s moral nature 
and consequently will have a dis- 
tinctly ethical character. Love and 
hatred, sympathy and contempt, de- 
sire and aversion, will necessarily 
be towards good or evil, and hence a 
purely non-moral literature is an im- 
possibility. By nature man is a 
moral being; the written represen- 
tation of man therefore cannot be 
a-moral. When professors, authors 
and critics talk of literature being 
wholly a-moral, of being outside the 
paling which cramps everyday ex- 
istence, they are ipso facto denying 
or ignoring the moral element in 
human life, they are falsifying fact, 
they are offending not only against 
morality but against art. For the 
primary canon of all good art is 
truth in representation. But sound 
morals and good art are fast slip- 
ping beyond the understanding and 
attainment of all who attempt to live 
or to write without benefit of stand- 
ards. Neither life nor literature can 
be measured correctly with a warped 
rule, and that is all they have. 





THE BOY WASHINGTON 


By BLAncHE H. Dow 


E was the child of wilderness; 
He caught her spirit 
And the calm of her great solitude 
Lodged in his heart. 


A boy, he must have known the silences 
Of untracked forest 

In whose shadows lay 

The secrets of wild life; 

The scream of panther in the long still night, 
A squirrel’s chatter 

Or the sudden flight 

Of shy birds from some solitary place, 
The flower that blossomed 

Or the fallen tree 

Told him of life untrammeled, liberty; 
In none of Nature’s phases could he trace 
A passing semblance of captivity. 


Long after when he knew the strain 
Of daunted effort 

And the pain 

That follows men’s maligning, 

The impulse to give way in dull release, 
He saw in vivid image that clear day 
He breathed the forest’s freedom, 
Learned the way 

Truth in her shining cleanness 
Brings deep peace; 

And he grew strong again. 


So dreamed the waking child, 
The later man; 

This the rare seal of solitude 
Upon the plan 

That made a Washington. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E are told, from time to time, 

that the economic depression 
is good for us; that it is making peo- 
ple think; that wisdom will issue 
from it. This is at present our great 
hope, and it may not be baseless. 
And yet, for myself, I confess I see 
few signs of the sort of thinking and 
wisdom that could animate society 
with a new purpose. I regard fas- 
cism, communism, and sundry oth- 
er popular tendencies and move- 
ments of the day merely as advanced 
symptoms of the materialistic dis- 
ease from which society is suffering. 
We show few signs of any real con- 
version. The greatest happiness of 
the greatest number still means, for 
the bulk of our society, the attain- 
ment of a maximum material pros- 
perity ... We are a coddled people. 
If we are displaying a growing soft- 
ness of the heart, may it not be be- 
cause we are experiencing a grow- 
ing softness of the body and the 
nerves? ... The greater the ease of 
life, the keener is the sensitiveness 
to hardship. 


—NorMAn Foerster, in The American Review, 
December, 1934. 


Little souls, who believe them- 
selves sure watchers of our skies, 
have pronounced us a pagan people, 
whose whole deity is the dollar. 
. . . But the actual truth is Amer- 
ica, as a nation, is spiritually-mind- 
ed through and through. . . . The 
Declaration of Independence openly 
makes a devout recognition of the 
Creator and a reliance by its signers 
on His protection. Benjamin Frank- 
lin cogently expressed the spirit of 


the creators of this republic, when 
he declared: “I have lived for many 
years, and the longer I live, the more 
convincing proofs I see that God 
governs in the affairs of men... . 
In the first inaugural of Washing- 
ton, he declares that “no people can 
be bound to acknowledge and adore 
the invisible Head, which conducts 
the affairs of men, more than the 
people of the United States.” Every 
Chief Executive, from Washington 
to the present incumbent of the 
White House, has annually pro- 
claimed a feast of public thanksgiv- 
ing to God. .. . Eight years ago Presi- 
dent Coolidge emphatically stated 
that “the real reforms, which soci- 
ety in these days is seeking, will 
come as a result of our religious con- 


victions or they will not come at all.” 


—Rev. Jonn E. Wicksam, Address on Co- 
lumbus Day, 1934. 


Nowadays, instead of essays [in 
the serious magazines] we find 
“crisp articles, blatant exposés, or 
statistic-laden surveys.” . . . While 
we live in this world as citizens, we 
must not confess to being tired of 
facts; but we may, respectably, be 
tired of facts raw, unpondered, un- 
alchemized. One may not weary of 
truth, but one may weary of news. 
... Am I facing a day when I can 
buy myself no pleasure for thirty- 
five cents? When there is no worthy 
printed matter to be had between 
three cents and two-fifty? When ! 
must be surfeit.?+ with information 
and starved of knowledge? When 
the camera shall have displaced the 
brush, when everything shall be 
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stated and nothing shall be pon- 
dered? And is no one, except me, 
going to regret it? 


—KATHARINE FULLERTON GeEROULD, in The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, December 29th. 


Our age is perhaps the most sec- 
tarian that the world has ever 
known. Never before have people 
and groups of people been basing 
their lives on so many different and 
mutually exclusive philosophies. 
Now principle must of necessity ex- 
clude, but—and we are in danger of 
forgetting this—it must only ex- 
clude in order to be ultimately more 
comprehensive. A sectarian atti- 
tude among Catholics would be dou- 
bly regrettable when a Catholic syn- 
thesis, based on a general theory of 
man and nature, is in the peculiar 
position of being able to codrdinate 
the exclusive and parallel layers of 
modern existence. Only a way of 
life that embraces the whole life can 
possibly bring understanding to a 
world that is sick for unity. For 
Catholicism is the unification of the 
whole of life under a divine prin- 
ciple. —The Colosseum, December, 1934. 


The greatest of French compos- 
ers once said of the French that they 
did not understand music but loved 


to argue about it. This is a com- 
mon phenomenon. Many men write 
and lecture about literature, paint- 
ing and music who have a very poor 
experience of it; among them are 
pedagogues and journalists who 
bully their readers by the assump- 
tion of superior knowledge; but it is 
not apodeictic knowledge that is im- 
portant in art—the knowledge which 
consists in knowing dates or facts 
about literature, music or painting— 
but esthetic knowledge which comes 
only from having direct emotional 
and intellectual experience by actual 
personal contact, visual or auditory, 
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with works of art themselves. This 
brings us to the fact that in criticism 
all value depends upon who makes 
the criticism ... What gives value 
to a remark is the personality behind 
it and whatever value criticism has 
springs from the unified experience 
of the — who utters it. 


—W. J. Turner, in The New Statesman and 
Nation (London), November 3d. 


When it comes to making a crim- 
inal trial into a diverting show there 
is no country that compares with us. 
Those people who have a taste for 
[such] trials are not one bit inter- 
ested in seeing justice meted out, 
innocence protected and wrong pun- 
ished. To them the whole trial is a 
drama enacted for the amusement 
and delectation of the onlookers. 
The more sorrowful and sordid the 
crime, the more avidly it is enjoyed. 
Men and women put aside all other 
affairs and sit the day long listening 
to all the harrowing details and the 
interminable boresome bickerings 
of lawyers, and, when court ad- 
journs, rush home to read it all over 
in the extra edition of the news- 
paper. 


—Tuomas Lomax Hunter, in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Just now our Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews are undertaking a 
strong crusade against the immoral 
moving-picture. But this evil is 
merely one of the surface results, 
albeit the most picturesque, of the 
immoral urbanization of American 
society. The American moving- 
picture is so often immoral because 
the American countryside has become 
for most of our citizens nothing but 
a moving-picture. They dash across 
it hither and thither in vehicles of 
ever increasing speed on paved ways 
or through the air; or, seated in the 
movie-palace, they watch it “jitter- 
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ing” across the screen. Its grandeur 
and repose escape them except in 
sentimental moments which do not 
affect their lives. America, just five 
centuries ago a quiet and slow quar- 
ter of the world, devoid even of 
horses, is now the world’s chief sym- 
bol of noise and crowd and speed. 
And this disorder has heavily infect- 
ed American religion. 


—G. R. Exsiorr, in The American Review, De- 
cember, 1934. 


The real thinkers, in any age, are 
fewin number. Thought trends are 
set in motion by these creative 
minds. A generation later, what 
they think is the common posses- 
sion of more numerous but for the 
most part lesser disciples whom they 
have taught. A little later still, the 


general crowd becomes interested in 
what these imitative minds have 
diligently been repeating. Neither 


the opinion of the average man in 
the street nor that of the intellectual 
popularizer indicates the direction 
of thought movement, in any given 
day. The things which every one is 
saying now, merely represent what 
the thinkers were saying twenty-five 
years ago. The average man of to- 
day has only lately begun to catch 
up with what were the daring and 
original ideas at about the turn of 
the century. 


—Beanarnp Iporncs Betz, in Scribner's, De- 
cember, 1934. 


The shallowness of our spiritual 
life is shown by our neglect of asceti- 
cism and mortification. On the one 
hand we are reminded that the faith- 
ful have neither the physical 
strength nor stamina of former days, 
whilst on the other we are witness- 
ing the formation and growth of 
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Youth Movements which are vital in 
everything save the spiritual. We 
have adopted, so to say, the material 
of asceticism without its motive. 
We slim and diet like heroes but 
cannot fast; vigils ruin our health 
but never night-clubs and dancing; 
we abstain joyously, even vain- 
gloriously, by doctor’s orders but 
demur on Fridays. It is eloquent of 
present-day Catholicism that whilst 
our timorous Victorian grandmother 
was able and willing to fast, her 
grand-daughter who smokes, drives 
a car (sports model), runs a hun- 
dred yards in eleven seconds, plays 
three vigorous sets of tennis before 
dinner and occasionally swims the 
Channel, blenches at the idea! She 
is prepared to be martyred for any 


cause except religion. 


—FERDINAND VALENTINE, O.P., in Blackfriars 
(Oxford), December, 1934. 


Popular education advances by 
leaps and bounds but does not close 
jails or asylums; does something 
even to people them. For if crimes 
of violence decrease, crimes of cun- 
ning increase; the increase or the 
decrease depending upon something 
much deeper than education or 
knowledge, in any ordinary sense of 
the word, depending upon the will 
and spirit and ideals of the commu- 
nity of the time being. But just as 
Cobden imagined that commerce... 
would usher in universal peace, so 
Socrates and Plato and their mod- 
ern echoes have imagined that edu- 
cation would banish crime. If a 
man must be governed by under- 
standing, it will be by the under- 
standing of the lower things of life, 
for the highest things pass under- 
standing. 

—Mavnice Hurron, The Greek Point of View. 
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By Eva FrAnNcis GILBERT 


N hour before stage time he was 

standing before the Post Office, 
packed and waiting; his long, lean 
frame tense with mute turmoil. 

Could it be true? Was he awake? 
Or was he still asleep and dreaming? 
Was he really going at last? Really 
going to New York? To see her for 
the first time? 

His city of dreams and desire! 
His “fabled towers of Ilium!” 
What were Babylon and Troy beside 
her? 

And at last he was going there. 
Going to see her for himself. Going 
to walk her streets and ride her sub- 
ways and “L’s,” her street cars and 
busses; going to see her lights and 
crowds and traffic; visit her the- 
aters and museums, her hotels and 
shops and libraries; going to meet 
her people and test his own young 
powers against them; going to be a 
part of her; a man among her other 
men. 

And he was going to see Ethel 
again. 

That was the most important 
thing of all. He was going to see 
Ethel. Going to see her smile. Hear 
her voice. Take both her hands in 
his own. Going to tell her... ask... 

Oh, he was going to marry her all 
right. The minute he had work. 
The minute he could speak her lan- 
guage, live her life. The life of a 
great city. 

Wouldn’t she be surprised, too? 
Wouldn’t she thrill and glow—like 
himself—with the sheer wonder and 
glory of it all? 

He touched the hundred-dollar 


bill in his pocket for the fiftieth 
time. He must be sure that it was 
really there. It hadn’t been easy 
to save, that hundred. Catskill 
farmers have plenty of food, a 
friendly roof and roaring fires, but 
they do not have too much ready 
money. And Ken Tompkins was no 
exception. But he had finally man- 
aged it after two weary years of 
waiting. And now he was on his 
way. 

For Ken, there had never been any 
woman but Ethel Sherman. There 
never would be. He had loved her 


since their first day at school to- 
gether. For a moment he closed his 
eyes with a little twisted smile of 


amused remembrance. He could 
still see her. Just as she was then. 
A thin, gallant little figure in a ging- 
ham pinafore, with a mop of red- 
gold hair and wide, blue eyes, her 
cheeks like his father’s winter ap- 
ples, and a dinner pail swinging 
from her hand. 

That first day of school, the 
teacher—Mamie Hickey, dead these 
many years—had held “Chapel” and 
they had all sung “Onward Christian 
Soldiers” and “America,” for the 
first time in their lives, and it was 
then that he had first noticed Ethel’s 
voice, rich, sweet, achingly beauti- 
ful, a voice to bring tears to the eyes 
—already the sure promise of the 
creamy contralto that two years ago 
had taken Ethel away from the little 
mountain school—and from him— 
to seek fame and fortune in New 
York. 

Ken loved music. Loved it with a 
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sort of savage, inarticulate passion 
that sometimes startled even him- 
self. And Ethel was music—all mu- 
sic. Even when she talked, when 
she laughed, her voice seemed to 
hold the hushed chime of distant 
church bells and the echo of the 
wind that blows between the swing- 
ing stars. And she was beautiful! 
Not pretty. He couldn’t say that. 
Her mouth was too frankly big. And 
her nose had a faint bridge of moun- 
tain freckles. But beautiful never- 
theless. Everything in the world 
that he had ever wanted or ever 
could want—except New York, of 
course. And finally, she was giv- 
ing him even that —life in New 
York. He was going to her. And 
to go to her, meant to go to New 
York. 

From the steps of the Post Office, 
he looked up at the mountains that 
had sheltered him all the days of his 


life, and down at the valley unfold- 
ing like a giant patchwork quilt be- 
tween them, its fields and stone 
walls, its stables and houses, wind- 
ing roads and rivers like quaint, 
colored patterns spread here and 


there. It was early still and the au- 
tumn sun struck through the blue 
veils of rising mist like a shaft of 
shimmering gold. The air was 
sharp and sweet. Frost and dead 
leaves, soil and rotting fern and 
healthy barn odors, mingled and 
merged in a scent that only country 
heights know. Ethel had loved all 
such things. But Ken did not love 
them. He knew them all too well. 
So well that he scarcely noticed them 
any more. But when he did, they 
wearied him a little. Ken loved peo- 
ple. All kinds of people. He loved 
movement and color and sound, 
change and excitement and adven- 
ture. But perhaps that was just why 
Ethel attracted him as she did—the 
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inexplicable attraction of extreme 
opposites. 

Ethel loved loneliness and silence, 
poetry, religion and dreams. It was 
such things that put the fathomless 
depths in her blue eyes as she grew 
older, the organ tones in her haunt- 
ing voice. Ethel was a true moun- 
taineer. Now that he came to think 
of it seriously, it was hard for him 
to picture her as she must be in New 
York. He could see her better just 
as she had always been right here at 
home in the hills, singing every Sun- 
day in the homely little choir where 
people loved her songs because they 
also loved her. It was largely the 
faith of these very people, their de- 
termination to make of Ethel— 
their Ethel—a great singer out in a 
greater world, that had first carried 
her away. Left to herself, she might 
never have gone. Oh, well, by now 
she must be pretty well known there 
in New York. New York was gener- 
ous to genuine talent, Ken thought 
wistfully. It wasn’t like here. It 
was big and thrilling, stimulating 
and inspiring. In New York, surely, 
people could do anything, be any- 
thing. But here.... 

He was snatched rudely from his 
own wandering thoughts by the purr 
of a motor climbing the mountain. 
The hum of wheels broke the fresh 
silence with the reality of things. 
The stage came rattling importantly 
to the door. Charlie Parsons, the 
driver, swung himself lithely down 
for the mailbags, his brown leather 
jacket and leather-brown face part 
of the mountains and of the morn- 
ing. 

He broke into a wide grin. “Well 
... well, Ken! You travelin’? Goin’ 
to run down to Kingston for a little 
spell with Uncle Hank, I s’pose? 
The ol’ fellow’s gittin’ on in years 
these days.” 
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Ken drew himself up with a new 
and suddenly delirious dignity. 


“Nope, not this time, Charlie. Guess 
you'll want this bag up behind, won’t 
you? And my trunk’ll be along to- 
morrow if you'll just give her a 
I'm goin’ to New 


hoist for me. 
Yorx.” 

Charlie Parsons whistled sharply. 

“New York! Not to stay? Well, 
I don’t like that, Ken. Tompkinses 
belongs here and nowheres else. 
But, wait a minute! I’m seein’ light. 
Ethel Sherman’s down there some- 
wheres, ain’t she? Now, I know. 
Boys will be boys! Even the best of 
‘em. But, Ken, you don’t think you 
could ever make Ethel into a farm- 
er’s wife back here, now, do you? 
She’s been gone too long.” 

Ken laughed. “I ain’t aimin’ to, 
Charlie. I’m goin’ to stay down 
there myself. Ma was an outsider 
afore she tied up with Pa, you know, 
and I’m Ma’s own little boy there. 
All my life I’ve wanted to chuck 
hills and scenery and see what lies 
beyond ’em. And now I’m on my 
weary way. Ethel might come back 
all right some day. But I’m the one 
that ain’t comin’ back. Not if I 
know it!” 

Charlie Parsons’ friendly grin be- 
came a grim snarl, “Talk about pa- 
triotism! Sweet loyal son, you! 
Folks ought to set out a rain barrel 
to ketch their tears of grief at losin’ 
your smilin’ face around here, if 
that’s the way you been feelin’ about 
us all.” 

Wrathfully, he swung himself 
back to his wheel, his eyes relent- 
lessly straight ahead, his mouth a 
line of granite silence like his native 
mountains’ own. 

Another minute, and the stage was 
on its way down the mountain to the 
river, and Ken Tompkins on his to 
Ethel—and New York. 
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From the window of a brick room- 
ing house in East Eighteenth Street, 
Ethel Sherman looked out with 
heavy, homesick eyes. Below her 
sprawled the dirty brick courts of 
the East Side with their long lines 
of battered wooden fences, along 
one of which crawled a starved cat, 
whimpering its dumb prayer for al- 
most impossible food. Beyond the 
courts, other windows like hers, 
hundreds of them, in other brick 
rooming houses stared back at her. 
Most of them were empty, like eyes 
in a vacant, passionless face. At 
one or two, appeared heads—all of 
them frowsy and hopeless. On the 
window ledges, odds and ends of in- 
effectual rooming house lunches 
poised perilously above continually 
yawning destruction — bottles of 
souring milk, pails of delicatessen 
soup, bits of banana and tomatoes 
from penny-wise pushcarts of First 
Avenue. Butthere was nosun. The 
sun could not reach here. It had 
ceased to try. 

Over the perpetual twilight of 
brick lay a curtain of sound—terri- 
ble sound to musical ears—an actual 
symphony of discord: the roar of the 
Third Avenue “L”; the harsh crys 
of an Italian fruit vendor; the 
screaming of an hysterical child and 
its more hysterical mother, meting 
out the very corporal punishment 
of the suppressed poor; the siren of 
a distant fire engine; the bell of the 
Bellevue ambulance rushing Life to 
stay the hand of Death; an explo- 
sive report that might mean a gang- 
ster’s gun and a man’s end, or only 
the backfire of a stubborn Ford; the 
tinkle of a cheap piano; the grind 
of a tin pan gramophone; the cough 
of a static-choked, home - made 
radio. 

Ethel Sherman’s head fell forward 
on folded, despairing arms. 
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“ ‘How long, O Lord, how long?’ ” 
she cried, “Will it ever end? O God 
..- God! Can it ever end?” 

And back home in the hills there 
was wind in the pines and the song 
of the brook over the stones under 
the bedroom window; the call of 
nightbirds and the crow of cocks, 
the lowing of cows. There were sun- 
shine, she knew, and the perfume 
of hay and apples and moss and 
mint. And big tables where you sat 
down to eat with others, instead of 
huddling on the side of a lumpy bed 
in a sunless cell for a cup of coffee 
alone. There were heaped plates of 
chicken and ham and sausages; 
fresh vegetables, with the dew yet on 
them; cream you could cut with a 
knife, foaming pails of milk and 
shining, golden butter; yes, and 
great bursting mince and apple and 
pumpkin pies, and piles of choco- 
late cakes as lyrical as poems. And 


there were neighbors and friends 
and relatives and love. And Ken... 


dear Ken . . . with his honest gray 
eyes and wind-blown black hair. 
And his big, sprawling, old, inherited 
farm, with its innocent population 
of pigs and cows and horses and 
chickens and all the rest... . 

“O Ken, I wish I had done differ- 
ently. I wish we had been married 
instead of my coming here,” whis- 
pered Ethel Sherman to her futile 
loneliness, “But they all insisted... 
everyone at home said .. . if I only 
came to New York, I could be fa- 
mous, and there would always be 
money . .. lots of it... and glory.” 

A sharp knock at the door brought 
her back to reality. She looked 
around the room with frightened 
eyes, as she rose to answer it. A 
knock might mean either oppor- 
tunity or an irate landlady demand- 
ing overdue rent. Ethel shuddered 
and looked down apprehensively at 
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the frayed and faded kimono of pur- 
ple, drawn about her thin body with 
one nervous hand. For the hun- 
dredth time, she became acutely 
conscious of the broken pane in her 
one window; of the chipped and sag- 
ging bedstead where heartbreak and 
crime and lust must have lain many 
times before she did; of the dusty 
dresser, with its cloudy mirror and 
one missing brass handle; of the 
five-and-ten cent pictures on the 
drab wall; of the row of hooks where 
her few dresses clustered bravely 
over a pile of suitcases; of the rusty 
gas plate with the frying pan and 
coffee pot waiting, unwashed from 
the fragments of the final apology 
for a meal; of the empty corner 
where the little piano had stood so 
companionably until it had been 
moved out three days ago for non- 
payment of rent. 

Ethel snatched the door open ina 
sudden rage, born of despair, and 
Mrs. Casey, the landlady, who stood 
there, was almost precipitated into 
the room head first. 

She gathered her shaken dignity 
with the difficulty of avoirdupois. 

“My gracious, will you look what 
you’re doin’? It’d been a nice thing 
if you’d have give me an awful fall, 
now then, wouldn’t it? What's hap- 
pened to your manners, I'd like to 
know?” 

“I’ve got manners enough,” Ethel 
flung back, “but I haven’t got any 
money. And you won't get your 
rent to-day, even if you set me 
straight out in the street and keep 
all my things after me. And I don’t 
care much any more if you do. You 
won't be keeping much. Most of my 
belongings are in the pawn shop. 
And all I’ve had to-day to eat is a 
stale bun and a cup of watery coffee 
without cream. So, now, what are 
you going to do about it?” 
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Mrs. Casey flung up two work- 
reddened hands. “For the love of 
heaven, will you shut up a minute, 
woman? What I’m tryin’ to do is 
to tell you there’s a party on the wire 
downstairs that’s offerin’ you a place 
to sing in a little old church uptown. 
And they say they'll pay you two 
dollars every Sunday mornin’ you 
sing. And after you quit talkin’ to 
them, you can stop by me a minute 
and get a decent cup of coffee and a 
pork sandwich and a bite of cold 
potato. I ain’t one to see folks 
starvin’ when they’ve the promise of 
work ahead of them.” 

“Work!” said Ethel, and her voice 
rose almost to a scream, “after years 
of effort and thousands of dollars 
for Wagner and Verdi, and the 
promise of opera, they come around 
and offer me two dollars a week for 
some kind of a rotten little church 
no one ever heard of off somewhere 
in the Bronx . . . and you call that 
luck I suppose?” 

Mrs. Casey’s broad jaw fell. “Why 
... aren’t you thinkin’ of takin’ it 
then? Seems to me anything’s a 
start. That’s what I always say. 
Look at me now! I started with 
only two rooms and a board laid 
across barrels for a bed. And now 
I've got me eighteen rooms and a 
neat home.” 

“And all your eighteen in debt for 
their rooms, I guess, if they’re any- 
thing like me,” Ethel managed, be- 
tween laughter and tears, “but don’t 
worry! I'll take it all right. I'd 
take anything to-day. I’ve got an 
aim in life from now on, Mrs. Casey. 
Only one. To earn money enough 
for a ticket home to the ‘sticks’ as 
fast as I can get there. And now 
lead me toward your coffee and pork 
and potatoes, Mrs. Casey, and see for 
yourself if I’ve forgotten to be bash- 
ful since I came to New York.” 
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It was spring when a confident 
and happy Ken Tompkins rang at 
the door of a rooming house in East 
Eighteenth Street. He didn’t like 
the look of the place very well. He 
was frankly surprised to find this 
the address Ethel had written him. 
So much so, that he turned back at 
the rusty iron gate to look at her old 
letter again before he rang for ad- 
mittance. But no, there was no mis- 
take. This was the number. Oh, 
well! Musicians could be queer. 
Temperamental. No doubt this was 
a case of it. Ethel must know what 
she was doing. And anyhow, he was 
going to marry her now—right away 
—at once. So that she would be 
leaving here forever anyhow. 

While he waited for the landlady 
to waddle up from the basement in 
answer to his ring, Ken squared his 
neatly clothed shoulders and 


breathed deeply for the very joy of 


living. He had lived to see his 
dreams come true in New York, one 
by one. Beautiful, terrible, wonder- 
ful New York, the only place in the 
whole world, as far as he was per- 
sonally concerned. He knew her 
like an infatuated lover his lady. 
He adored her. She was unfailing. 
Full of mystery and wonder and a 
thousand increasing delights. He 
had come to her an alien and an in- 
truder. With nothing to offer her 
but youth and a few clumsy clothes 
in a country trunk. He had asked 
nothing of her but honest work and 
a chance to learn her ways. But she 
had taken him to herself. Perhaps 
just because he had never tried to 
force her. Ethel, he remembered, 
had come here to bring New York 
to her feet. But he was different. 
He had come to kneel at the feet of 
New York instead. To kneel and 
learn. And here he was. 

He was with the Light and Power 
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Company now. And making good. 
Really good. He ate well, dressed 
well, lived at a genuinely comfort- 
able men’s hotel, used a political 
club, saw good shows, heard good 
music, all in less than two years. 
Where else on earth, he asked him- 
self, could such a miracle as that 
come to pass? The thrill of it never 
left him, waking or sleeping. And 
now at last, the climax of his good 
fortune was here. He could come to 
Ethel Sherman, neither afraid nor 
ashamed, but as a man about town, 
calm, confident, worthy, ready and 
able to ask the lovely and remote 
and doubtless famous Ethel Sher- 
man to be his wife. New York! 
Yes, he loved her. How he loved 
her. He regretted every hour of his 
life that had not been a definite part 
of her. He would rather die—hon- 
estly, conscientiously — rather die 
than ever leave New York now. 


Upon such a shining mood, Mrs. 
Casey opened the door to the hope 
of possible business. 

“I'd like to see Miss Sherman, 
please,” he heard himself saying, 
“just tell her it’s an old friend from 


back home, Ken Tompkins. It will 
be all right.” 

Mrs. Casey shook her head. “But 
she ain’t here no more. She’s gone.” 

“Gone!” Ken echoed blankly, 
“gone where?” 

This was the first time he had 
stumbled on a step toward his 
dreams. It was like an omen. He 
felt the blowing of a cold little wind 
through the glowing warmth of his 
heart. 

“Home,” said Mrs. Casey, firmly 
and unmistakably, “back to her fa- 
ther’s farm.” 

Ken went down the steps uncer- 
tainly. Then a thought struck him. 
Why, to-morrow was Saturday. A 
half-holiday. And he could go home 
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himself. Home for a week-end with 
Ethel in the mountains. Then he 
could find out everything, tell her 
everything, and bring her back here 
with him. Possibly be married up 
there and come down next week. 
Why, that was fine. He would take 
to-morrow night’s boat up the Hud- 
son. It would be moonlight, and a 
glorious sail. 

As he walked up Fifth Avenue, his 
heart and lips both sang. It was 
sunset and between the long stone 
canyons of streets, he could see a red 
sky above the river of his fore- 
fathers, lying west. Nearer at hand, 
the first lights shone out on every 
side like suddenly lighted tapers. 
There was a sort of hushed music in 
the confusion of ordinary city 
sounds. It was as though a faint 
veil of infinite, intangible beauty had 
been flung everywhere about him. 
He began to walk as though he fol- 
lowed the stone-carved aisles of a 
vast cathedral. How beautiful it all 
was. New York! NewYork! Why, 
he could kneel and kiss the stones of 
her pavements. He loved every inch 
of her, and all her teeming, con- 
gested, conglomerate peoples. He 
would live for her. Yes, he could 
even find it in his heart to die for 
her. And just as soon as he married 
Ethel, when she came back with 
him, when every hour, like this, of 
beauty, meant sharing his new won- 
der with her; always having her 
near, her comprehension, her com- 
radeship, her sympathy and her 
love.... Ah, then! his cup would be 
running over indeed. Life could hold 
no more for any man. Like the 
Psalmist of old, whose songs he still 
remembered from the little moun- 
tain church of his boyhood, he would 
be able to say: “My lines have fallen 
in pleasant places; yea, I have a 
goodly heritage.” 
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Ethel herself opened the familiar 
farmhouse door to him. A new and 
strangely altered Ethel. A too-thin 
Ethel, and very white, from years of 
brick walls and sunless rooming 
houses. But very lovely. In a new 
and surprising way. Her eyes were 
as deep as the sea, as infinite as the 
mountains about her. There were 
lines of pain around her mouth that 
he had never seen before, but her 
mouth was sweeter. So sweet and 
tender that he wanted suddenly to 
cry. Like a small boy. And her 
voice when she spoke held all the 
music of the world in it. 

“Ken! I knew you’d come. And 
I want to see you. More than any- 


thing in the world. But I wish you 
hadn’t.” 

It was not what he had expected 
her to say. But he caught her hands 
in both his own, as he had so often 
dreamed boyishly of doing. 


“Well ...I have. And I’ve come 
for you. But I guess you know that 
anyway. To take you back to New 
York with me forever. Back again 
to my glorious city .. . the only city 
in the world . . . where we're going 
to be as happy together as the day is 
long.” 

He paused for the joy he had 
planned for years to flood her sensi- 
tive face. But it did not come. He 
could hardly believe his own senses. 

“No, Ken, ... ” she said gently, 
“you see ... that’s why I said I 
wanted to see you more than any- 
thing else in the world, but that I 
wished you hadn’t come. Ken... I 
wouldn’t go back to New York if 
they gave it to me... if they handed 
me the whole city on a silver platter. 
But I’m glad you’ve got a farm here, 
Ken, because I do... Ido really...” 

He cut her short. “Yes, I know 
you do. You love me. And I love 
you. But you’re wrong. I haven’t 
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got any farm any more, Ethel. I 
sold it last fall for a song. Didn’t 
they tell you? Sold it for New York 
and you. And now I wouldn’t want 
to go back to it for all heaven and 
earth. I love New York. As I never 
dreamed a man could love anything 
... except of course a woman, maybe 
...as I love you. But New York is 
my life, is my work, is my whole am- 
bition. I’ve given myself to New 
York. I don’t know how to tell you 
. .. to make you understand. But 
I have. And so she gave herself to 
me, too. And so I want you to go 
back there with me. Right away... 
now ... to-morrow night or Monday. 
And go as my wife.” 

Then he was aware how still she 
had grown. As still as a dead 
thing. 

“Aren’t you going to say anything, 
Ethel?” he asked nervously. 

She smiled slowly and shook her 
head. “Only this, I guess, Ken. I 
love you. I always have, I always 
will. And I ought to have married 
you years ago. I know that now. 
Everything would have been all 
right for both of us then. But I made 
a mistake. And now it can never be 
set right, Ken. But let’s forget the 
black part of things now that you’re 
really here. Let’s just be happy to- 
night and to-morrow once more as 
we were when we were children to- 
gether here in the hills. And then 
you go your way, and I'll go mine. 
You need New York. You love her. 
You must have her. To fulfill your- 
self. To complete yourself. I can 
understand that now. But, Ken, I’m 
different. Ihate her. Hate her unto 
death. So much so, that I will give 
even you up... the man I love, will 
always love . .. rather than ever go 
back there. Your New York and 
mine haven’t been the same cities. 
Yours has been money and success 
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and power and joy. Mine has been 
dark, damp rooming houses, debts 
and poverty and loneliness and fail- 
ure, and behind it all, the most ter- 
rible hunger a soul can know, the 
hunger for the hills, the need of a 
mountaineer for his mountains. 
Ken, please understand. I mean it. 
I can’t go back.” 

He stood there frozen to stone, all 
his dreams defeated and dead in the 
single, shattering blast of her quiet, 
terrible words. 

“But Ethel... dear Ethel... how 
ran I.... Oh, don’t you see? Won't 
you see? I cut every cord here. I 
burned every bridge. I’m just sim- 
ply not that old Ken Tompkins any 
more. I'll never be. No matter how 
long or hard I try. I can’t turn back, 
Ethel. I don’t know how. It isn’t 
possible. A man just can’t.” 

She smiled wisely. “And I’m not 


asking you to. I love you too much. 


And I know you love me. But 
there’s something in life to some 
people bigger than even love, Ken. 
As big as life itself. And we happen 
to be those types of people. One 
man finds his roots one way, and an- 
other, another way. New York is 
your soil. You'll never live and 
grow anywhere else. But my soil is 
here. My roots are here. I tried to 
transplant myself, and I nearly died. 
Physically and spiritually, I know 
now it can’t be done. I have to have 
mountain soil. But you can thrive 
out there in stone and sand.” 

“But Ethel!” he put in, “listen! A 
man andawoman. Love....No life 
is ever complete alone. It takes two 
to really make a soul. Don’t you 
see?” 

“Listen, Ken,” she hushed him, 
“I’ve thought it all over. A million 
times. I know all there is to say. 
All there is to do. I tell you your 
roots are there. And mine are here. 
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You went to New York to give your- 
self to New York. And you've done 
just that. I went to New York to 
make New York give herself to me. 
You were right. I was wrong. You 
succeeded. I failed. But that was 
because you could be transplanted. 
I never can. All you say of love and 
men and women is true. The whole 
world knows it’s true. But not for 
all people. For most of the world. 
But not for mountain people. 
They’ve always been different. And 
they always will be. And I’m a 
mountain woman. But, oh! Ken... 
let’s not argue. It’s all too wonder- 
ful and sacred and happy and dear 
just to have you here for a little at 
last. So let’s take these few hours, 
and be happy together as we might 
have been all our lives if we were 
only younger. And then you go on 
back. And I'll stay. And after 
awhile we'll both learn to be content. 
Life is like that, Ken.” 

She stood for a moment then, 
looking out across the fields to the 
lifting hills, an elemental, eternal 
light in her eyes. In the silence, 
they could both hear the wind in the 
pines and the song of the brook, 
could smell soil and grass and wood- 
land fern, could hear the small, 
cheerful gossip of bird and fowl and 
farmyard beast, and each accepted 
and interpreted the message in his 
own heart’s way. 

Then Ken broke the long silence. 

“What are you thinking about, 
Ethel? Your soul is miles away. 
And your eyes are like the moun- 
tains themselves.” 

She smiled in answer and sud- 
denly laid her hand again on his and 
lifted her lips for their first kiss. 

“I guess I was thinking of some- 
thing I once heard here in church, 
Ken, when I was only a very little 
girl. I didn’t understand it then, but 
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Ido now. I’ve always remembered 
those words. They are so lovely. 
And so much mine: “I have lifted up 
my eyes to the mountains, from 
whence help shall come to me. My 
help is from the Lord, Who made 
heaven and earth.” 

Again they both fell silent to- 
gether, each thinking his own 
thoughts that lay too deep for words 
between them. 

Then suddenly Ethel moved away 
from him and busied herself with 
small, ineffectual movements among 
a row of plants set at the edge of the 
farmhouse porch to catch the sun. 
He saw that she was fighting her 
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feelings. And he let her fight them 
in her own way. Mountain blood 
understanding mountain blood. 

All at once she came back to him 
slowly. In her hand was a yellow, 
withered stalk of geranium. She 
handed it to him quietly. 

“See that, Ken?” 

He looked down. “Yes, 
ranium. But it’s dead.” 

She nodded. “It was trans- 
planted,” she said. “We took it up 
by the roots. And it died, Ken.” 

And above the dead flower, once 
a thing of living bloom and beauty, 
their eyes met in final and perfect 
understanding. 


A ge- 
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By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 
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ASHINGTON’S headquarters at 
Valley Forge were in the house 
of Mr. Isaac Potts. One day when 
Mr. Potts was riding outside the 
Camp, he was attracted by a curious 
sound and leaving his horse he 
peered through a thicket near the 
river and there saw the Commander- 
in-Chief on his knees in prayer, sob- 
bing out the anguish that was so 
studiously concealed from the out- 
side world. 

This Washington who kept his 
own counsel and his own troubles; 
who did his praying in private but 
who relied on spiritual help, is lat- 
ent in the Washington we see in the 
play. Mr. Anderson’s Valley Forge 
is not only the study of a great man 
but of American ideals—ideals so 
real that men went naked and hun- 
gry for them. Washington halts 
some deserters in the first scene by 
telling them that if they leave now 
to forage food for their families, the 
War will be over before they return 
in the Spring. The history of the 
winter at Valley Forge was their an- 
swer—a state of mind as decisive in 
its way as Saratoga, and George 
Washington was to them the visible 
symbol of their preposterous re- 
solve. In him the educated thought 
of the Old World was united to the 
daring of the New which made the 
adventure possible. 

Philip Merivale may have studied 
the Gilbert Stuarts but he has 
studied more carefully the spirit of 
the man. His make-up is secondary 
to the soul which he has projected 
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into the character. His poise and 
gestures spring from a deeper source 
than mimicry; his nobility has no 
hint of priggishness and his temper 
is the human touch to his integrity. 
We are not surprised to see him 
calmly ignore the temptation of a 
wistful visitor —no less a person 
than Mary Philipse, who was born 
in the Manor that is now the City 
Hall of Yonkers and who refused 
Major Washington to marry Roger 
Morris, an aiddecamp of Braddock’s. 
At the time of the Revolution, she 
would have been nearly fifty, but it 
is a gallant touch of Mr. Anderson’s 
to have her regret her Virginian for 
twenty years. 

The scenes of the play are at head- 
quarters and in the army’s huts. 
The General offered a prize of $12.00 
for the first hut built by each regi- 
ment, but it was not till the last hut 
was finished that he would leave his 
tent for Mr. Potts’s house. Twelve 
men to a hut there were, with a dou- 
ble row of bunks on either side of a 
fireplace; logs for the walls; logs for 
the roof with the chinks made tight 
with clay. In them eleven thousand 
ragged, hungry men starved and 
shivered while Genczal Howe’s thir- 
ty-three thousand well-fed veterans 
were snugly wintered in Philadel- 
phia. With his heart torn for the 
sufferings of his men, Washington 
had also to face the chicanery of 
Congress and his own staff. The 
Conway Cabal and its scheme to 
supersede Washington with Gates is 
laid bare in the play, but we are also 
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given the satisfaction of seeing the 
Commander-in-Chief kick the 
treacherous Congressmen out of the 
door after feeding them on the 
army’s rotten rations. Mr. Maxwell 
Anderson has again taken dramatic 
liberties with history and at a secret 
rendezvous confronts Washington 
with Howe. Utterly discouraged, 
Washington is ready to resign, but 
his ragamuffin soldiers challenge 
him to lead them on to liberty. “This 
Liberty may seem too easy some 
day,” he says, “when men no longer 
die for it.” It is the last line of the 
play. 

The Guild production is particu- 
larly astute in its selection of the sol- 
diers who stand out as clear cut indi- 
viduals, particularly Alan Bunce and 
Victor Kilian who is unfit for duty 
being breechless. Reginald Mason 


is not the doddering Howe of fiction 
but the gentlemanly and tolerant 


soldier of fact. Our one regret is 
that the language of some of the sol- 
diers should be over raw,' as it is a 
great play and one that every boy 
and girl should see.—At the Theater 
Guild. 


ROMEO AND JULIET.— 


“Music, when sweet voices die, 
Lingers in the memory—” 


so the vision disclosed by Miss Cor- 
nell will bring back beauty to many 
a moment in our way. The perfec- 
tion of the production is the com- 
plete harmony of its design. It has 
been conceived in poetry and is lyr- 
ical throughout. Perhaps that is 
why one doesn’t cry with this Juliet 
as one did with the Juliets of Eva Le 
Gallienne and Jane Cowl. They 


1Since these notes were written, we are happy 
to record that the management has eliminated 
the objectionable lines.—E. VR. W. 
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would have been happy with their 
Romeos had they been suffered to 
survive; but Cornell’s young Capulet 
had woven her romance of too ex- 
quisite a tissue—life must have torn 
it to shreds. The kiss for eternity 
was her most beautiful fate. 

Though it is Katharine Cornell 
who “presents Romeo and Juliet,” 
her name appears simply among the 
featured players. It is Shakespeare 
who is starred. For the first time 
probably within anyone’s memory, 
Capulet and Montague appear as 
really handsome and distinguished 
noblemen, and even the Prince of 
Verona is a towering figure—it is 
simply astonishing how much such 
supposedly minor parts can 
strengthen the play. Basil Rath- 
bone is a decidedly handsome but 
mature Romeo. Romeo is one of 
the stage’s most ungrateful parts, 
but distinction, good looks and 
good diction are the prime requi- 
sites and these are present. 
Wrapped in his blue cloak against 
the grays of the Apothecary scene, he 
assumes the portentious grandeur 
of an El Greco. As the dear old 
Friar, Charles Waldron has every 
positive quality of affection, tolerant 
wisdom and fatherly indulgence 
which he must deny himself as Mr. 
Barrett. His quality is not so much 
spiritual as kindly, but with this 
kindliness it worries us more than 
ever that in the tomb he runs away 
from Juliet. No director has ever 
quite solved that difficulty. 

One illuminating feature of this 
production is Miss Edith Evans’s 
Nurse. She has played the part in 
London and one understands how 
Miss Cornell brought her to New 
York if only for one month. Miss 
Evans’s Nurse has no wrinkles—no 
wheezes—not even a cane. Miss 
Evans has the fresh, high color of 
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one of the old master’s older ladies 
and the placid, taken-for-granted de- 
votion of the old servant. “How I 
pity,” says Edith Wharton, “all chil- 
dren who have not had a nurse who 
has always been there, who is as es- 
tablished as the sky, as warm as the 
sun, who understands everything, 
feels everything, can arrange every- 
thing.” Such a comfortable Nurse 
is Miss Evans. She is making a little 
wreath for Juliet to wear at the Ball 
when first we see her and one pretty, 
homey touch when she comes in to 
wake her young lady for the wed- 
ding is that she picks up and folds 
the dressing gown very neatly be- 
fore she goes over to the bed. Un- 
less Juliet had always been sur- 
rounded with this loving care she 
would never have had the courage to 
accept the Friar’s scheme and drink 
the potion. 

The Juliet of Cornell is an em- 
bodiment of a love song. We will 
always see her as she flies across the 
garden in her scarlet dress and float- 
ing velvet cloak. Her balcony scene 
was almost too lyrical but lovely in 
its pauses. As her’s is a very intelli- 
gent Juliet, her power increases and 
mounts to great heights but both 
her potion scene and her death are 
keyed within the poetic rhythm. She 
is particularly young and confident 
and tender as she wakes in the 
Friar’s arms in the tomb. As Mer- 
cutio, Brian Aherne has sacrificed 
his Queen Mab speech to the swift 
movement of the scene. He is nat- 
ural and gay but has veered away 
from the poet—it may have been too 
much Browning! As for the settings 
of Jo Mielziner’s, they are his mas- 
terpiece, full of poetic imagination. 
With an ingenious use of curtains, 
telescoping sets, etc., the play is 
given in thirty-four scenes with only 
one intermission and moves almost 
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as fast as it may have on an Eliza- 
bethan stage. There have been re- 
arrangements but the cuts are slight, 
and such important links as the ex- 
planation about the plague in Man- 
tua are retained as well as all the 
Nurse’s speeches and “On ye Fiery 
Steeds.” Guthrie McClintic can 
hardly be praised too greatly for his 
direction, nor for preserving at the 
close the reconciliation of Montague 
and Capulet over their children’s 
bier which gives the tragedy a con- 
structive curtain. All America is 
grateful to Miss Cornell.—Af? the 
Martin Beck. 


Ove To Liperty.—As Liberté Pro- 
visoire, Paris laughed over it for a 
season; here one of its greatest 
charms is that it gives Miss Ina 
Claire few excuses for leaving the 
stage. How a few days of luxury 
plus Miss Claire may convert a 
Communist from his redness into a 
potential landowner is the satiric 
undertone to a story of farcical 
tendencies. Fleeing the conse- 
quences of a hasty shot at Hitler, a 
German Red is chased by the Paris 
police into the apartment house 
where Miss Claire has set up an in- 
dependent establishment and _ is 
earning her living as a travel agent 
despite the protests of her old and 
important husband. Slezak — the 
Red—first appears in the flat dis- 
guised as a policeman—we forget 
just how he procured the uniform— 
while the important husband is still 
making his vociferations, but after 
Miss Claire has dismissed her vis- 
itors and donned most entrancing 
silver kid pyjamas, the Red reap- 
pears from the roof and at the point 
of a large revolver demands domicile 
for the night but with all regard for 
the proprieties. As the gendarmerie 
of Paris are surrounding the house, 
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one night stretches to two and three 
and while the Communist begins to 
learn the joys of domesticity, the 
lady yields to the contagion of his 
enthusiasm. In the end the impor- 
tant husband is decoyed into conniv- 
ing in the fugitive’s escape to avert 
a scandal while his wife plans an 
elopement. Family life with the 
converted Communist and a farm in 
Spain seem the ultimate project. 

Miss Claire has never given flight 
to more brilliant effervescence. Her 
humor is as smart and varied as her 
fashions and Mr. Slezak’s plodding 
earnestness supplies her wit with a 
serviceable ladder. The ladder may 
seem a trifle too solid at times but 
it is of attractive workmanship. 
There is no moral to the tale but 
neither is there any lack of decorum 
—if one may use so ponderous a 
term for such feather light non- 
sense.—At the Lyceum. 


RAIN FROM HEAVEN. — It wasn’t 
only because his grandmother was a 
Jew that Hugo Willens was exiled 
from Germany but because he wrote 
a pamphlet called The Last Jew. 
“Who was the last Jew?” asks Lady 
Wyngate. “A very valuable per- 
son,” returns Willens, “for as the 
Reich had promised the millennium 
when the last Jew had gone, he was 
their hostage for the future. When 
the Government realized his worth 
—almost too late—they not only im- 
posed colossal penalties for molest- 
ing him but offered him a subsidy 
to propagate his race again.” 
“Which I suppose he accepted?” 
and the American financier eyed the 
German truculently. “He doubled 
it!” said Willens with a smile. 

The German publicist; the Amer- 
ican brothers—a capitalist and a 
Polar explorer; a Russian of the Old 
Régime and a young Polish com- 
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poser are gathered together at Lady 
Wyngate’s for the week end. The 
lady has fallen in love with the 
American aviator, Rand Eldridge, 
and the direct force of his simple 
sincerity. It won for him the Pole, 
but when it comes to marriage— 
Violet hesitates. There is something 
in the complexities of her own and 
Hugo’s natures which Eldridge 
lacks. What it is becomes apparent 
when the capitalist’s wife, wounded 
in her silly vanity, starts a scandal 
about her hostess and Willens and 
the aviator suddenly shouts the Ger- 
man down as “a dirty Jew.” Lady 
Wyngate then understands that it is 
because Willens always looks round 
corners that he will never travel as 
far as Rand but also that Rand can 
only see what lies straight ahead of 
him. She turns towards tolerance, 
but the encounter has taught them 
all a great deal. Rand is humbled 
and Hugo starts back to Germany to 
do what he can. 

As you can see the power of the 
play lies not so much in the moment 
as the aftermath. One looks forward 
to the published form. The line has 
wit and the philosophy is humane. 
Mr. Behrman treats his characters 
in the main as (what Lady Wyngate 
calls them) “fragments of God.” 
He sees good in most men and can 
stage the most powerful anti-Nazi 
play that has been written in a quiet 
English drawing-room. As _ the 
graceful figure of Britannia wel- 
coming the homeless of Europe, Jane 
Cowl is the incarnation of the ideal 
hostess of Meredith or Henry James, 
clever, understanding and charming. 
John Halliday as Willens is—just 
Willens. He and the part are one. 
Centuries of civilization and culture 
meet in his quizzical smile and his 
urbane wit. His finer sense of val- 
ues holds him back where Rand 
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rushes on; his purity of impulse is 
less but his understanding much 
greater. Together Hugo and Rand 
would make a hero—separate they 
enrich an unusual play.—At the 
Golden. 


ACCENT ON Youtu. — Sentiment, 
like Green Turtle Soup, should be 
clear. If this comedy is not a suc- 
cess despite its clever lines, good 
characterization and most distin- 
guished acting, we believe it will be 
because instead of a charming love 
story it is really the tale of a man 
and his mistresses. What clouds the 
issue during the performance is the 
innate propriety of Mr. Nicholas 
Hannen, the very popular London 
actor who plays his love scenes with 
so much grace and respectability 
that the complete disregard of moral 
values is effectively blurred. Mr. 
Hannen, in the play, is a playwright 
who is having great difficulty in 
writing a love scene between a very 
young girl and an elderly man until 
his pretty secretary, on being dis- 
missed, suddenly blurts out her ro- 
mance for himself and he calmly ap- 
propriates her speeches and makes 
a success of his comedy. Refusing 
to bind the secretary by marriage 
vows, Mr. Hannen tries to relinquish 
her paternally to his young and ath- 
letic leading man, but in the end, the 
beautiful Linda, bored to death by 
exercise and college chums, returns 
to her former employer’s bosom— 
and flat. 

Miss Constance Cummings, fresh 
from a triumph in London, has wast- 
ed her radiant coloring too long on 
the screen. Her buoyancy has depth 
as well as crispness. Ernest Law- 
ford, Ernest Cossart, Irene Purcell 
and Theodore Newton are included 
in a cast that was exceptionally 
keenly directed by Miss Cummings’s 
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husband, Benn W. Levy. Accent on 
Youth has wit and dash and humor, 
but is quite subversive ethically as 
it simply makes morals of no impor- 
tance.—At the Plymouth. 


SalLors OF CATTARO.—Deep under 
the shadows of the Montenegrin 
mountains, the Boche (Bay) di Cat- 
taro thrusts itself into the Dalmatian 
coast just north of Albania; it was 
once the strongest harbor of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. It was 
here that the mutiny started that 
spread through the Austrian navy 
during the last year of the War. 
Herr Wolf, the author, confined with 
his story, between the forecastle and 
the bridge on the battleship, Si. 
George, has tried with the radio to 
suggest the increasing ferment 
through the fleet and on shore, but 
although a great deal of movement 
and tensity is attained by the sailors 
seen rushing up and down compan- 
ionways in the shadows, one really 
wants to have a look at the harbor 
where the other boats are said to be 
running up red flags. As the men 
on the St. George are striking for 
peace, it seems rather a joke in the 
light of the recent massacres in Mos- 
cow to have them salute that red 
flag. 

Sailors of Cattaro has been played 
over a thousand times in the Soviet 
which is also amusing as the tragedy 
turns on the perfidy and cowardice 
of the delegates from the Soviet of 
sailors. The story of a mutiny told 
from the forecastle end cannot have 
many variations. These forecastle 
scenes lack the characterizations of 
O’Neill’s and are unholy with oaths;' 
it is more exciting when the crew 
triumph in the chart-room and then 


1Since these notes were written, we are happy 
to record that the management has eliminated 
the objectionable lines.—E. VR. W. 
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are trapped by the astute Admiral’s 
knowledge of mob psychology. 

The direction, as usual with the 
Theater Union, is excellent and the 
single set which is completely 
changed by lighting is extraor- 
dinarily effective. Tom Powers is 
the courageous and intelligent bo’- 
sun. There is the usual brutal bully- 
ing Teutonic officer and a touch of 
sentiment in the “loyal comrade” 
part of a Dalmatian peasant. But 
the red flag is the center of applause. 
—At the Civic Repertory. 


Music Hatu CuHarms.—There was 
evidently too much plum pudding 
in the systems of most of the critics 
when they heard this last opus by 
Friml. “Just another Shubert oper- 


etta,” said the average review, but 
an operetta that has gaiety, fine 
dancers, good voices, pleasant music 
and no vulgarity is such a novelty 


this season that we think it would 
be more polite to say: “Thank you, 
Messrs. Shubert, very much!” Mme. 
Jeritza toured in Music Hath Charms 
last winter, and now Natalie Hall 
appears in the part of the fisher-girl 
who captures the Duke. This part 
of the story is laid in eighteenth cen- 
tury Venice with all the attendant 
glories of the costumes, but the pro- 
logue and epilogue are in Venice of 
to-day when the present Maria re- 
vives the tradition of her grand- 
mother by marrying a Bostonian 
whose fortune is in cod. Robert 
Halliday is both the Bostonian and 
the Duke. 

The chorus is very gay in costume 
and action, but the center of interest 
is Paul Haakon, a boy dancer whose 
rhythm and lightness are unusually 
attractive and as wholesomely boy- 
ish as graceful. There is a charm- 
ing dance sequence from modern 
times back to the old tarantella in 
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which the gavotte is danced with two 
little blackamoors holding the ladies’ 
trains. Haakon’s and Nina Whit- 
ney’s variation on a minuet is a deli- 
cate interlude. Allin all Music Hath 
Charms is not a novel but a most 
agreeable entertainment.— At the 
Majestic. 


THE PETRIFIED Forest. — There 
have been filling stations before and 
Arizona deserts and machine guns 
and fleeing bandits, but never before 
has a lunch room housed more in- 
teresting types or developed their 
characters under more breathless 
circumstances. That is because Mr. 
Sherwood has written a soul into 
each of his creations; he has teased 
a bit of romance out of every spirit 
and has shot poetry out of the last 
rattle of the machine gun. Even 
Duke Mantee, the Killer, steps out of 
melodrama and shows the corner of 
a human heart. He knew enough 
about poetry at any rate to know 
that he had to fire that last shot. 
“I’ve spent the most of my life be- 
hind the bars,” he says, “and I'll 
most likely spend the rest of it— 
dead.” He had just staged a small 
massacre before the Court House in 
Albuquerque when Alan Squier, 
with a rucksack on his back, walks 
into the Black Mesa Bar-B-Q which 
was owned by Gramp Maple. Gramp 
was an old-timer and an original pi- 
oneer who had been shot at by Billy 
the Kid, the Killer of the ’70’s. 
Gramp’s son had fought in the 
Great War which had won him a 
French wife who couldn’t stand the 
Desert and returned to France leay- 
ing Mr. Jason Maple the solace of 
the American Legion and little 
Gabrielle. 

It was of Bourges and spires and 
poppies and gay French laughter 
and dancing in the streets that little 
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Gabby dreamed as she served ham- 
burgers and read the translated ron- 
deaux of Villon in the volume her 
faraway mother had sent her from 
France. She wasn’t interested in the 
love-making of the gas station at- 
tendant, a half-back from Nevada 
Tech but when Squier tramped in 
from the Riviera, her precocious 
childish eyes recognized another Vil- 
lon under his shabby tweeds. The 
unsuccessful author of one novel; 
the disillusioned young husband of 
a rich woman, Alan has come from 
the Riviera to try to find the secret 
treasure of life that he has lost. 
Strangely enough it is Duke Mantee 
who gives him the helping hand. Of 
course as Squier is Mr. Leslie How- 
ard, Gabby was completely right in 
perceiving him to be the hero. 

As whimsical is now the last word 
in opprobrium one must be careful 
to mention Mr. Howard’s sly touches 
of humor merely as covert comedy, 
but it is comedy with a fine poetic 
ring. Peggy Conklin is not very 
Arizonian but very wide-eyed and 
appealing. Mr. Charles Dow Clark’s 
Gramp is perfection and Humphrey 
Bogart lifts the Killer to a plane of 
tragedy. He even forgoes his shave 
and suffers a real stubble for the 
part. 

Have we made it clear that this is 
a play to be seen?—At the Broad- 
hurst. 
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THe Oxtp Maip.— Although the 
Lovells and the Ralstons of Edith 
Wharton’s story have impulses that 
are not always so stately and deco- 
rous as the fine old interiors seen in 
the play yet good breeding tells in 
the end; the final scene reveals that 
the worldly Mrs. Ralston has depths 
of tender understanding. This Mrs, 
Ralston had married her highly eli- 
gible husband when she tired of 
waiting for a handsome young artist 
who had gone to Italy. She begs her 
cousin Chatty to console him and 
poor Chatty does this so literally 
that her life becomes much confused 
with the problem of a nameless lit- 
tle girl for whose sake she eventually 
sacrifices her only chance of matri- 
mony. Mrs. Ralston is not impec- 
cable in the holocaust of Chatty, as 
the artist’s child has great power 
over her heart, and the little girl be- 
comes her adopted daughter while 
Chatty remains the maiden aunt. 

The anguish of her frustrated ma- 
ternity is made vivid by Helen Men- 
ken while Judith Anderson shows 
the different angles of the rich rela- 
tion, Mrs. Ralston. The beautiful 
rooms and costumes by Stewart 
Chaney and the direction of Guthrie 
McClintic are very perfect, but the 
dialogue of Zoe Akins’s adaptation 
lacks the crisp distinction of Whar- 
ton phrases. Yet it remains a haunt- 
ing story.—At the Empire. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 


Topacco Roapv.—With James Bell 
as the third Jeeter this debased trag- 
edy of the terrible conditions pre- 
vailing among the “pore white 


trash” of Georgia is still drawing 
audiences while many more cheer- 
ful but less truthful dramas are al- 


ready forgotten. Not “entertain- 
ment” but a painful exhibit in 4 
course of sociology.—At the Forrest. 
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April 


DopsworTH. — Having held its 
own against all new attractions this 
excellent version by Sidney Howard 
of Sinclair Lewis’s novel has now 
gone on the road where no doubt 
the superb portrayal of Sam and his 
silly wife by Walter Huston and Fay 
Bainter will draw as many enthusi- 
astic audiences as it did on Broad- 
way. 

October 


Lire Beoins aT 8:40.—No other 
revue has come anywhere near be- 
ing as good as this first one of the 
season which is funnier as well as 
much less vulgar than its successors. 
There is unusual wit in “Snores” 
and Ray Bolger’s dancing stands out 
as unique. It is a very swift and 
varied diversion.— At the Winter 
Garden. 

November 


Tue First Lecion.—Other cities 
will also soon see this fine and mov- 
ing drama of man’s struggle for 
faith which, though laid in a Jesuit 
House, has a universal message and 
has had the generous support of all 
the rabbis in New York. Wherever 
it goes, it deserves the support of all 
who like a good play. 


MerrIty We RgLL ALonG.— 
George Kaufman’s’Very bitter satire 
on the deterioration of the outward- 
ly-successful man which begins in 
1934 and discloses the hero’s story 
backward to 1916, when as valedic- 
torian at college he proclaimed the 
ideals that were to be his through 
life. The first scene has one of the 
most painful curtains we know. It 
is naturally well acted and staged 
as it was directed by Mr. Kaufman 
himself.—At the Music Boz. 


TueE DistaFF Sipe.—Three gener- 
ations of women are shown in Mr. 
van Druten’s comedy and their 
alarming slackness of standards is 
compensated by the charm of Dame 
Sybil Thorndike’s characterization 
of the widow who finds her present 
solitude lit up by the reflection of 
her past happiness. The lines are 
always amusing and the cast partic- 
ularly good.—-At the Longacre. 


THE GREAT WALTz.—H azzard 
Short has devised a spectacle which 
is really vast enough for Radio City 
dimensions, and to the strains of 
Strauss waltzes a succession of beau- 
tiful scenes are disclosed which 
reach their climax in the great ball. 
There is no vulgarity to mar the ro- 
mance and all the seats—even the 
most reasonable—are good.—At the 
Center. 

December 


THE FARMER TAKES A WIFE.— 
Something better than Currier and 
Ives has come to life in this quaint 
comedy of the old freight boats on 
the Erie Canal. The misty morning 
is a picture not easily forgotten— 
neither is Molly, the cook, as played 
by June Walker, who is lured from 
her dear “Canawl” by the farmer. 
This is not only sound Americana 
but good entertainment, too.—At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE.—W hat 
happens when a great movie queen 
is forced to spend the night at a 
“Tourists Accommodated” along 
Route 6 in Pennsylvania results in 
a comedy that appeals more to the 
humor of the general public than it 
did to our own, although we admit 
that things are never dull when 
Gladys George is on the stage.—At 
the Henry Miller. 
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January, 1935 


Post Roap.—Again “Tourists Ac- 
commodated” houses a comedy suc- 
cess—this time touched very vivid- 
ly with melodrama. It is impossible 
to tell anything of the story without 
spoiling the fun but we can recom- 
mend most heartily Miss Lucile 
Watson as the heroine—an elderly 
one—of this clever little thriller by 
Wilbur Daniel Steele.—At the 
Masque. 


THE CHILDREN’s Hour.—No—it’s 
not by Tennyson. A tragedy touch- 
ing upon a subject which should be 
taboo is built upon the consequences 
of believing in some horrible gossip 
whispered by a mutinous little girl 
who has run away from a boarding 
school. It is extraordinarily well 
acted and has hardly a moment that 
is not full of tension. A most ter- 
rible indictment of hasty judgments 
and not for those seeking diversion. 
—At the Maxine Elliott. 


REVENGE WITH Music.—A dull 
and dirty operetta in which the only 
alleviation comes from the danc- 
ing, the costumes and the beautiful 
settings.—Al the New Amsterdam. 


ANYTHING Goges.— With Victor 
Moore and William Gaxton buf- 
fooning the gangster world, almost 
everything else comes in for some 
ridicule including the Oxford Group. 
Most of it happens on shipboard and 
the fun is continuous if not too deli- 
cate. Unfortunately there is a time 
when it oversteps the limits pretty 
badly which is a pity as it is a most 


popular musical show.—At the Al- 
vin. 


Gotp EaGte Guy.—A diffuse 
drama of the old days in San Fran- 
cisco when Adah Menken was the 
toast of the theater and when great 
fortunes were made with very little 
regard to law or one’s neighbor. 
The protagonist is a thorough-going 
brute who has a disagreeable habit 
of thinking of God as being behind 
his success, and at the end when he 
calls for divine vengeance on his 
son, the earthquake crashes down 
on both of them. There is more 
pictorial than human interest as 
Donald Oenslager’s settings are 
much finer than the play. This is 
a Group Theater Production. — At 
the Belasco. 


Pace Miss GiLory.—Seventy-two 
thousand dollars has just been paid 
for this farce for Miss Marion 
Davies’ use in Hollywood. We only 
hope it will prove funnier on the 
screen than on the stage where its 
humor though noisy and continuous 
is not very sparkling. It concerns 
two young promoters who create a 
beauty out of a composite photo- 
graph that wins a beauty contest and 
then find all the country clamoring 
to see the girl.—At the Mansfield. 


L’Aicton and the Repertory of 
the Civic Theater with Miss Eva Le 
Gallienne is one of the most valu- 
able and delightful contributions to 


the stage. No one should miss this 
opportunity to see the great French 
classic so beautifully played. — Af 
the Broadhurst. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





DARK DAYS AND FAIR 


Candlemas Day 


LTHOUGH the commemorating 
of Candlemas Day is not nowa- 
days so important a ceremony as it 


was in medieval times, it still holds 
a place in our calendars. 

It is interesting to note that as a 
Christian feast it was established in 
the Church to take the place of a 
heathen institution. 

Could we transport ourselves 
back two thousand years, we would 
find the entire city of Rome lit up 
on the eve of Candlemas by myri- 
ads of multi-colored lights in hon- 
or of the goddess Februata Juno. 
Throughout the night, torches and 
candles flared, lighting up every 
building great and small in the Im- 
perial City, from that magnificent 
but not then completed structure 
that was to be the Colosseum to the 
darkest and most evil-smelling hut 
of the slave-quarter. In those times 
the luxury-loving Romans would 
grasp at the very flimsiest excuse 
for instituting a feast-day, and their 
emperors and rulers saw the wis- 
dom that lay in providing such joy- 


ous occasions for the poorer classes 
of Rome—classes that only too 
often were eager for a chance to re- 
bel against the government and the 
wealthier people who kept them in 
poverty and subjection. The Cz- 
sars found that a feast-day did much 
to alleviate this bitter class-feeling; 
hence the feast of Februata Juno. 
The early Christians—who va- 
liantly strove to preserve their re- 
ligion in the very face of bitter perse- 
cution—bestowed the name Candle- 
mas upon a day which was, for 
them, fraught with sacred memo- 
ries. In the year 541 the Emperor 
Justinian officially recognized the 
ecclesiastical feast of Candlemas. 
Tradition has it that upon the 
second day of February the Virgin 
Mary was “churched”—or “puri- 
fied,” according to the Jewish law 
—following the birth of her Son. 
For many centuries candles were 
carried in commemoration of this 
event, and it was understood that 
the lighted candles signified the ut- 
terance of Simeon who, in the Tem- 
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ple after the churching of Mary, had 
held up the Babe and addressed 
those present, telling them that the 
Infant in his arms was to be “a light 
to lighten the Gentiles.” For many 
centuries afterwards and even to 
this day, women giving thanks after 
childbirth have borne candles with 
them to church. 

The early churches were at all 
times magnificently lighted, but on 
the eve of Candlemas they were 
more than ordinarily brilliant. 
With the Reformation, however, the 
observance of the festival began to 
wane. In England during the 
Cromwellian period the churches no 
longer glowed from end to end with 
soft bright candle-light. Some few 
still commemorated the churching 
of the Virgin, but none dared do so 
openly. By and by the practice 
almost entirely died out save only in 
a few churches in the more remote 
country districts where Cromwell’s 
fanatical army did not penetrate. 

There are some curious beliefs 
attaching to Candlemas Day, and 
these are still strong in many parts 
of England, in the Highlands of 
Scotland and in Ireland. Candle- 
mas settled for the Highlander the 
aggravating question of “How long 
will winter last?” He still believes 
that if this day continues very dry 
with much sunshine, then winter 
will last well into the year. On the 
other hand, should the day be 
marked by snow, raging gales, or 
driving rain then one-half of the 
winter ceased on the preceding 
Christmas Day and spring would be 
early! 

Even the Romans of ancient times 
asserted that a bright sun on Can- 
dlemas Day meant that a hard frost 
would soon follow which would last 
many days. 

Our forefathers believed that the 
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badger looked out of his hole on the 
morning of Candlemas, and if he 
found there was snow on the ground 
he would dance with joy; but if the 
sun were shining, Master Badger 
would turn and sulkily retire into 
his house again. 
An old Scottish rime says: 


“If Candlemas be fair and clear 
There'll be twa winters in ane 
year.” 


St. Valentine’s Day 


In accordance with the Christian 
custom of substituting a holyday in 
place of a pagan festival, a custom 
based upon the wise policy of not 
taking anything away from the peo- 
ple without giving them something 
better, the feast of St. Valentine was 
introduced for the purpose of coun- 
teracting the excesses in the wor- 
ship of the god Pan. 

In heathen times, it was the cus- 
tom of the young men of Rome to 
enter the Temple of Pan and there 
to select a sweetheart. The ladies 
themselves were not present, but 
their names were engraven upon 
tablets which were placed on a 
wheel of fate. Each young man 
drew a tablet from the wheel and 
whichever girl was indicated there- 
on was destined to be his sweetheart 
for a year. 

For some time after the adoption 
of Christianity in Rome this and 
many other ceremonies pertaining 
to the old religion continued to be 
practiced by many people pro- 
fessing to be Christians. In particu- 
lar, the ceremony referred to con- 
tinued. The nature-god seems to 
have had a stronger hold upon the 
imaginations of men than any of the 
other false gods. There was even 
some danger that the people of Rome 
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would remain Pan-worshipers all 
the week, even though they were 
Christians on Sunday. In some such 
way as nominal Christians nowa- 
days continue to indulge in pagan 
excesses even on holydays. 

The priests, under the leadership 
of the Bishop Valentine, sought to 
abolish these heathen practices. 
Valentine himself, on hearing that 
a feast was to be held in honor of 
Pan, made preparations to put a 
stop to the ceremony. He neither 
countenanced nor winked at such 
practices as less brave men might 
have done. The people resented 
Valentine’s reproving them; still 
more they resented his coming be- 
tween them and their worship of 
false gods, and they beheaded him. 

Later on, however, the clergy 
found a tactful and effectual way of 
dealing with these wickedly foolish 
people, who were grieved that they 
had murdered their Bishop and yet, 
at the same time, showed no inten- 
tion of entirely abandoning their 
heathen practices. They—the 
priests—substituted for the heathen 
festival a Christian celebration and, 
to commemorate their martyred 
brother priest, they bestowed his 
name upon it. Thus the heathen 
feast gave way to St. Valentine’s 
Day. 

Mother Bunch, that very ancient 
English witch, alludes to it as “St. 
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Valentine’s Day, at which time the 
fowls of the air couple together... 
and young men and maidens are for 
choosing mates at the same time.” 

There was a great deal of fun and 
folly once attaching to St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. Youths and maidens 
would send little rimes, neatly 
printed on cards and tied up with 
blue ribbon, to each other. The 
first man to meet a girl’s eyes on 
the morning of February 14th, was 
“her Valentine.” 

In England the village children 
used to proceed to the Squire’s house 
there to recite, for a few pennies and 
cakes and cups of hot chocolate, 
these words: 


“Good-morrow to you, Valentine, 
Curl your locks as I do mine! 
Two before and three behind— 
Good-morrow to you, Valentine.” 


This rime probably belongs to the 
days of the Tudors—Shakespeare 
as a child may have recited it in the 
company of half-a-dozen other chil- 
dren outside the Squire’s house in 
Stratford. As a practice it was con- 
tinued until the days of Queen Vic- 
toria. Nowadays its only place is in 
nursery-rime books. 

It is not that St. Valentine’s Day 
is no longer welcome—but merely 
that what it stands for is forgotten. 

Ivy O. EAsTWICk. 
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THE MONK VERSUS THE APOSTLE 


THE tendency of study by itself is 
simply to dry up the emotional side 
of human nature. In literature the 
professor is commonly represented 
as the type of man who has lost all 
sympathy with the troubles of suf- 
fering humanity. He is pictured as 
so absorbed in his own pursuits 
(that often look rather to the past 
or to the abstract or to the lifeless 
theories of science than to present 
realities) as not to be able to disen- 
tangle himself from them nor to al- 
low himself the opportunity for 
realising that the past is over, that 
life is concrete, that life is indeed 
alive. The intellectual side of his 
interests is so fascinating that it 
may well seem to excuse him from 
the trivialities of daily contact. For 
him his own world of study is evi- 
dently so real, so personal, so much 
more pregnant with tragedy than he 
can find in the ordinary trammels 
of existence, that he imagines he has 
chosen the wiser and truer part, 
since the present is so soon to pass 
and the past so eternally to abide. 

Yet this attitude, which we can 
well understand in the men of 
leisured culture, is altogether inex- 
cusable in the apostle, for his whole 
purpose is to help others to attain to 
truth, goodness, and love. He must 
first be ablaze himself; nor can he 
allow himself the sole enjoyment of 
his fire; he may not shield a guarded 
flame. He has to go outside of him- 
self, lift himself up among the tu- 
mult of existence, make his voice 
ring out above the noise of the ma- 


chinery of life. If we preach not 
the Gospel there is laid on the 
preacher an anathema, for he has 
failed in the purpose of his calling, 
has buried his talent, or perhaps 
squandered it in an alien service. 
Therefore in the eyes of St. Dominic 
the danger, especially for the chief- 
est and best of his children, would 
be their absorption in study, in the 
mere interest of the preparation, in 
the labour of mind, so that the la- 
bour of the ministry would become 
repulsive to them. In order, there- 
fore, to insist upon the apostolic 
spirit being kept alive, St. Dominic 
enforced upon his preachers the law 
of silence, of fast, of Divine Office 
said chorally, of the discipline of 
cloister, of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. It may seem a contra- 
diction to assert that, in order to 
make his apostles apostolic, St. 
Dominic first made them monks; in 
order to drive them into the world 
he drove them from it. But the ex- 
planation of this paradox is to be 
found in the strange law that gov- 
erns human nature: you must die to 
live, lose your life to find it. The 
danger for the Dominicans was 
therefore to be remedied by making 
them drink deep of the spiritual 
life, for the apostle, who has his in- 
terest in mere intellectual pursuits, 
will find that the tendency to remain 
absorbed in pure abstraction is cor- 
rected by strict monastic observ- 
ance. The discipline of austerity 
works in the direction of setting the 
soul afire. Not only does it induce 
in the soul the high and deep 
thoughts that entrance a man’s be- 














ing, but it enables these to blossom 
out into action. The result is not 
merely to give light to his nature, 
but to impart to it that heat which 
must needs set the world ablaze. A 
man whose constant attention is 
fixed on the thought of God, whose 
lower nature is kept subject by dis- 
cipline and fast and abstaining from 
flesh-meat, whose voice is perpetu- 
ally spent on the praises of God, 
whose daily round of life is knit up 
with the life of his community, 
must become interested in things 
outside the mere round of his re- 
ligious life. The intellectual atmos- 
phere tends to make him a recluse, 
the religious atmosphere tends to 
make him an apostle. The one 
drives him to fix his gaze on God, 
the other to announce to the world 
what the vision has burnt into his 
soul. For Dominic, therefore, re- 
ligious life was a means for the per- 
sonal upbuilding of the preacher, by 
softening and inflaming his heart. 


—From Life of St. Dominic. By Brpe Jan- 
nett, O.P. (London: Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, Ltd.). 
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THE ISLANDS OF THE PENOBSCOT 


“THE last of the larger islands 
of the Penobscot was slipping 
astern. It seemed to Aaron to come 
alive, beckoning him with thick 
black spruces, with the moonlight 
on a tiny silver beach. “Come back 
to me, come back to my sister is- 
lands!” it was crying. 

Even after that dark mound of 
spruces was merged in the night, 
Aaron heard the pleading. His 


heart throbbed with a great dream: 
some day he would find a boat, go 
among the islands, every one, and 
see why they had called him! 

That dream had stirred now and 
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then in his little boyhood but never 
really awakened. 


This morning, Aaron Shane, 
bound for the fishing grounds in his 
sailboat, The April, had lifted his 
eyes to Two Peaks Island haloed 
with sunrise, and the drama was 
born again. 

The April flitted gently past is- 
land and island; each one lay in a 
still shy dream. Not, as on that 
long ago night, did any make a ges- 
ture of beckoning; none which 
Aaron saw, for a happy languor was 
upon him. His hand on the tiller 
would bid The April encircle one of 
these small worlds risen out of the 
blue river. But she was never bid- 
den to draw close enough for him 
to set foot on shore. 

Now that he was at last among his 
islands, Aaron Shane felt no instant 
desire to explore them. Just to float 
among them, just to wonder about 
his islands was enough. Who had 
planted the tamarack tree on the 
crown of this grassy island . . . yes, 
it must have been somebody long 
ago for the tree to have such heavy 
branches and be so tall. . . it looked 
sad all alone like that against the 
bright sky. A flock of medricks 
swooping across the path of The 
April settled on a pinkish rock- 
ledge . . . there would be dozens of 
eggs in the crevices of that rock; 
what should medricks be doing so 
far from the open sea if not nesting? 

Now to starboard lay a large is- 
land dense with firs; they tried to 
jostle one another into the water 

. umm, dark, secret places in 
there .. . fine spot for a man to hide 
treasure ... perhaps Baron Castine 
hid his gold there long ago when he 
had to fly from the fort up the river! 
But even the prospect of buried 
treasure could not lure Aaron 
ashore, for at that moment an un- 
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wonted fragrance came on the wind. 
It was not the tang of salt, not the 
breath of pine and fir warmed by the 
sun till they give up their balsamy 
sweetness. It was the fragrance of 
blossoms. One of these rather 
bleak little islands nourished a 
flower! 

A long oval of land appeared to 
larboard; thickets tangled over it. 
They were berry thickets, Aaron 
judged, for he could see a misty red- 
dish bloom on the canes nearest the 
shore. Perhaps in season the island 
was rich in red raspberries which 
only the birds ever tasted. Pictur- 
ing the luscious fruit, hanging ripe 
and unplucked, with bees sipping at 
it, Aaron sighed—a man got tired 
of everlasting blueberries. In the 
instant of his sighing one of the 
islands beckoned! 

It was a mere green hillock on the 
river, hidden till now by the long 


bulk of Raspberry Island, as Aaron 


in his mind had dubbed it. Yes, 
this was the tiniest islet on the 
Penobscot, but to it was given to 
beckon Aaron Shane. It beckoned 
him with a bush of palest yellow 
flowers, so sweet that the spicy 
breath of them had reached him a 
great way down the river. It beck- 
oned him with a little crimson bird. 
Out of the heart of that fountain of 
bloom, a rosy-red bird shot up to 
wing his way, singing to the islands 
close by. Over one and another it 
hovered for a fleeting instant before 
it winged on. 

Aaron Shane felt a great eager- 
ness pierce through his languor. He 
must land, he must explore the 
islands! All those over which the 
bird had hovered! First, the hilly 
one. 

Grass grew abundantly on the 
slopes of this island. All the trees 
—they were birches and three tall 
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cedars—were clustered in a little 
grove on the hill-summit. It was 
there the clear spring had its source, 
Water was never colder nor sweeter 
than this, Aaron thought, as he lay 
prone on the leaves, drinking from 
a bowl the spring made before it 
trickled away down the hillside. 
The breath of leaf-mould rose about 
him. Bits of dried leaf were cling- 
ing to his hands. He raised his head 
from the third deep quaffing—a doe 
and her fawn were watching him 
from among the birches. Very still 
he lay, his heart thudding against 
the earth. The doe moved a step 
from the birches. Seeing the man 
remain so quiet, she ventured an- 
other step, then lowered her head 
for a nibble of grass. With painful 
care Aaron raised his body to a 
sitting posture; the doe paused in 
her feeding to regard him earnestly 
out of great soft eyes, the muscles 
quivered along her glossy flanks. 
Of a sudden, fear seemed to die in 
the wood-creature’s heart; she fell 
to browsing quietly. The fawn stole 
out of the bushes; he kept close to 
his mother and nibbled the grass 
with delicate lips. Aaron remem- 
bered that he had food in his pocket, 
brought to stay a fisherman’s appe- 
tite. From their wrapping of paper 
and a clean white cloth he took out 
thick slices of bread and butter. 

The doe and her fawn and Aaron 
Shane fed peaceably together. 

It was on the next island that 
Aaron thought he had found treas- 
ure! The ebbing tide had bared a 
narrow edge of beach which shelved 
up steeply to a bank matted with 
long grass. A lustre shot up to 
Aaron’s eye from the grass tangle. 
It must be jewels, he thought! The 
jewel was only a clam shell pearly, 
empty, worn thin. And beneath all 
that stretch of grass were clam shells 
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in serried layers. With a stick 
Aaron began to probe into the 
gleaming bed. Three feet down 
there were still shells! He recollected 
a half-legend heard in the village: 
that out in the Penobscot River was 
an island off whose shores the In- 
dians found huge clams; through 
scores of years they must have come 
here, dug their clams, tossed the 
opened shells behind them, for the 
layers were said to go down twenty 
feet or more. 

Aaron stood a long while, ponder- 
ing, till the spell of the place was 
upon him, and then The April put 
off from the island of clam shells. 
His eyes cloudy with dreaming, 
Aaron all but rammed The April on 
a jutting rock.... 


—From Loaves and Fishes. By Easing 
Myers (New York: Rae D. Henkle). 


—_ 
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YouTH AND AGE 


A aN that is young in years may 
be old in hours, if he have lost no 
time. But that happeneth rarely. 
Generally, youth is like the first 
cogitations, not so wise as the sec- 
ond. For there is a youth in 
thoughts, as well as in ages. And 
yet the invention of young men is 
more lively than that of old; and 
imaginations stream into their 
minds better, and as it were more 
divinely. Natures that have much 
heat and great and violent desires 
and perturbations are not ripe for 
action till they have passed the 
meridian of their years; as it was 
with Julius Czsar, and Septimius 
Severus. Of the latter of whom it 
is said Juventutem egit erroribus, 
imo furoribus plenam [He passed a 
youth full of errors; yea, of mad- 
nesses]. And yet he was the ablest 
emperor, almost, of all the list. But 
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reposed natures may do well in 
youth. As it is seen in Augustus 
Cesar, Cosmus Duke of Florence, 
Gaston de Fois and others. On the 
other side, heat and vivacity in age 
is an excellent composition for busi- 
ness. Young men are fitter to in- 
vent than to judge; fitter for execu- 
tion than for counsel; and fitter for 
new projects than for settled busi- 
ness. For the experience of age, in 
things that fall within the compass 
of it, directeth them; but in new 
things, abuseth them. The errors of 
young men are the ruin of business; 
but the errors of aged men amount 
but to this, that more might have 
been done, or sooner. Young men, 
in the conduct and manage of ac- 
tions, embrace more than they can 
hold; stir more than they can quiet; 
fly to the end, without consideration 
of the means and degrees; pursue 
some few principles which they have 


chanced upon absurdly; care [hesi- 
tate] not to innovate, which draws 
unknown inconveniences; use ex- 
treme remedies at first; and, that 
which doubleth all errors, will not 
acknowledge or retract them; like 
an unready horse, that will neither 


stop nor turn. Men of age object 
too much, consult too long, adven- 
ture too little, repent too soon, and 
seldom drive business home to the 
full period, but content themselves 
with a mediocrity of success. Cer- 
tainly it is good to compound em- 
ployments of both; for that will be 
good for the present, because the 
virtues of either age may correct 
the defects of both; and good for suc- 
cession, that young men may be 
learners, while men in age are ac- 
tors; and, lastly, good for extern ac- 
cidents, because authority followeth 
old men, and favour and popularity 
youth. But for the moral part, per- 
haps youth will have the pre-emi- 
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nence, as age hath for the politic. A 
certain rabbin, upon the text, Your 
young men shall see visions, and 
your old men shall dream dreams, 
inferreth that young men are ad- 
mitted nearer to God than old, be- 
cause vision is a clearer revelation 
than a dream. And certainly, the 
more a man drinketh of the world, 
the more it intoxicateth: and age 
doth profit rather in the powers of 
understanding, than in the virtues 
of the will and affections. There 
be some have an over-ripeness in 
their years, which fadeth betimes. 
These are, first, such as have brittle 
wits, the edge whereof is soon 
turned; such as was Hermogenes 
the rhetorician, whose books are ex- 
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ceeding subtle; who afterwards 
waxed stupid. A second sort is of 
those that have some natural dispo- 
sitions which have better grace in 
youth than in age; such as is a fluent 
and luxuriant speech; which be- 
comes youth well, but not age: so 
Tully saith of Hortensius, Idem 
manebat, neque idem decebat [He 
continued the same, when the same 
was not becoming]. The third is of 
such as take too high a strain at the 
first, and are magnanimous more 
than tract of years can uphold. As 
was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy 
saith in effect, Ultima primis cede- 
bant [His last actions were not equal 
to his first]. 
—From Francis Bacon’s Essays. 
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A CHANGE OF EMPHASIS 


THERE are two dead opposite con- 
ceptions of man’s destiny opposed in 
the modern world, and between 
these two there will never be a com- 
promise. One of them is pure mate- 
rialism, and conceives of man as a 
purely material being, and dreams 
of a purely material end of man ina 
paradise of machinery in which an 
imaginary perfected man will walk 
as Lord. And this finds fullest ex- 
pression in Communism. And the 
other is the spiritual view, belief in 
a man of flesh and blood, with parts 
and passions, but nevertheless en- 
dowed with a soul which will not die 
with his body, and an end summing 
up all the hopes and aspirations of 
life in union with God, the First 
Cause who brought him into being. 
And this is Catholicism. 

Communism is the most coherent 
form of Utopia that materialism can 
conceive. Big business Capitalism is 
already showing signs of passing, 
and we have not yet seen how the 
totalitarian State will differ in prac- 
tice finally from the Communist 
State. Communism is an attempt 
to bring heaven down to earth. 
The State takes the place of God, and 
the earth takes the place of heaven. 
But to fit this new heaven man must 
take the place of the angels . . . and 
this is where the theory cracks up, 
for man is far from an angel. Mask- 
ing under the appearance of hard 
and unsentimental realism, Com- 
munism is in reality the most fan- 
tastic of all unrealities—and because 
man will not fit he must be beaten 
and battered to shape, as in Russia. 
The result will never be a superior 


man, for men have never yet been 
improved by force alone; rather, 
the crushing of creative energy and 
vigour out of the masses, until only 
Robots remain—sub-men. 

Is there a way out at all, then? 
We do not believe that there is a 
complete one, for the problems of 
human life can never be completely 
resolved on earth; and paradise once 
lost can never be regained in a pure- 
ly material sense. The true cause 
of misery we hold not to be material 
at all, but an effect of the denial of 
the spiritual nature of man; and it 
is this that needs to be affirmed 
again. The Communist way out is 
not a way out precisely because it 
takes over the attitude to man of the 
capitalist nineteenth-century order; 
and consequently it is no more pro- 
found than the diagnosis of the aver- 
age member of the House of Com- 
mons. Economic man is still there, 
more standardized, more material- 
ized if you like, but hence even far- 
ther from the true conception of 
human wholeness. The appeal of 
Communism is thus to the old greed 
for gain and the old desire for tri- 
umph. You may see it in the Eng- 
lish worker at times. He collapses 
into Communism exactly as he loses 
hope of becoming middle-class him- 
self. If he can’t become a little ex- 
ploiter himself he will at least try to 
see that other people aren’t little ex- 
ploiters either. 

So far has the materialist dry-rot 
eaten into the very heart of our or- 
der. There is no use saying that the 
working classes have remained free 
of it or that they are sublimely dis- 
interested. All that is cant—and 
we mustn’t be demagogues. They 
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deserve more sympathy than the big 
capitalist because they have lost and 
he has profited. But for all that the 
cry of the English Socialist for more 
money and less work is as hopeless- 
ly lacking in guiding principle as 
the worst cry of the worst capital- 
ist. It is based on that sort of self- 
interest which is always the product 
of materialism—and it will never be 
capable, therefore, of making a new 
order in which men can live de- 
cently. 

Only a change of emphasis can 
save us. Modern man is uneasy at 
the incoherence of the physical or- 
der, and he chafes against its limi- 
tations; but this is because he be- 
lieves that the physical world is the 
only world that exists. He has lost 
half his life, so to speak, and that 
the half that matters; he can only be 
secure even in the material order if 
he regains it once more. 

There will always be masters and 
always servants, even in a Commu- 
nist State, if merely because some 
men are capable of commanding and 
others more capable of following. 
Dostoievsky’s Zossima was a much 
greater realist, psychologically, than 
either Marx or Engels. Our business 
is not to abolish the masters, but to 
increase the numbers of men who 
understand the real meaning of life 
and act according to it. Plato 
saw long ago that a good master 
would not particularly want to be 
master; and it follows that a good 
servant will not particularly mind 
being a servant. 

This is an ideal, but not a “never- 
never-land,” because with the de- 
velopment of his spiritual nature— 
and with this alone—man is capable 
of a great generosity which can re- 
new the world. 


—Baananp Watt, in The Colosseum, Decem- 
ber, 1934. 
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Missa DIALOGATA 


THE supreme act of the priests of 
God’s Church is to offer sacrifice— 
to celebrate Mass. It therefore fol- 
lows that the supreme act of the 
faithful is to participate in this 
act of sacrifice, offering it by and 
through the priest. Moreover, it 
would seem to be a duty, “because 
everyone is bound to use the grace 
entrusted to him, when opportunity 
serves, according to 2 Cor. vi, 1: 
“We exhort you that you receive not 
the grace of God in vain.’” 

Now it is obvious from the rubrics 
of the Missal that the laity are not 
expected merely to attend Mass. 
True it is that “passive” presence is 
sufficient to fulfil the obligation, 
but for the bene esse there is needed 
“active” presence. 

“Passive” presence means being 
present in so far as we stand for the 
two gospels, stand and genuflect 
with the priest during the Creed, and 
for the rest of the time kneel with 
perhaps but little advertence to what 
is being done at the altar. The ru- 
brics envisage the fact of the people 
replying to the priest, for they speak 
of “those who are present,” respond- 
ing in contradistinction to the min- 
ister or ministers. This, then, is 
what we would call “active” pres- 
ence at Mass. This practice is be- 
coming increasingly common, espe- 
cially on the Continent; e. g., it has 
been a source of great edification at 
recent Pax Romana congresses. 
There is no doubt of its lawfulness, 
for the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
when questioned on the matter, al- 
lowed that it was; although they 
pointed out that it was not always 
expedient because of the inconven- 
ience that could arise. Accordingly 
they decided that in cases where the 
faithful were to reply in all parts of 














the Mass, to which the server is ac- 
customed to respond, the permis- 
sion of the Ordinary is necessary. 

This active participation by the 
laity in the sacrifice of the Mass has 
been given the name of Missa dialo- 
gata. It will easily be seen that this 
is the first step towards liturgy for 
the masses—not everyone can sing 
Plain Chant (pace the experts), but 
anyone who is not dumb can say: 
Et cum spiritu tuo. People are al- 
ways far more interested in any- 
thing if they are given a part to play 
—here is the means of arousing and 
holding the interest of many people, 
to whom the obligation has become 
a matter of routine; a means of turn- 
ing what some may regard as a 
burden into a pleasure. 

There are not lacking texts in the 
Summa Theologica to support and 
explain this practice; e. g., “There 
are other words which the priest, 
acting as in the person of God, be- 
gins and the people take up; to show 
that the things they denote have 
come to the people through Divine 
revelation, such as faith and heaven- 
ly glory; and therefore the priest in- 
tones the Creed and the Gloria in ezx- 
celsis Deo.” 

The Archbishop of Rouen, in com- 
mending the use of the Missa dialo- 
gata, gives a good description of 
what it is in practice. He says: “We 
authorize our priests to organize it 
only when they are sure that it will 
be done correctly—i. e., with uni- 
form and regular pronunciation of 
all the Latin words, and with care- 
ful attention to the words of the 
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priest, so as not to delay him. All 
this will suppose careful prepara- 
tion, and co-operation with the priest 


at the altar. There are two kinds of 
‘dialogues,’ the maximum and the 
minimum. The former includes the 
ordinary responses made by the 
Mass server; the latter includes over 
and above these, the Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus, Agnus Dei, as well as the 
Confiteor and Domine non sum dig- 
nus, which precede the people’s 
Communion. We authorize these 
two methods.” 

To the objection that this is an in- 
novation, we can make the same re- 
ply as does Mgr. Civardi to those 
who say that Catholic Action is an 
innovation, namely that its form 
may be new, but its substance is cer- 
tainly not, as it has existed from 
Apostolic times. The Church says 
to the laity: Ascende superius, 
amice; and the priest supplements 
this with his exhortation: Orate 
fratres. The response: Suscipiat 
Dominus sacrificium de manibus 
tuis ad laudem et gloriam nominis 
sui, ad utilitatem quoque nostram, 
totiusque Ecclesiw sux sanctz, ac- 
knowledges at once the subjection 
of the faithful to the hierarchy and 
the intimate union of priest and peo- 
ple. In the Mass, then, is to be found 
the most glorious expression of 
unity of action on the part of all 
members of the Church; surely an 
earnest of their united and victorious 
advance towards the peace of Christ 
in the reign of Christ. 


—ANTONY Timmins, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
January. 
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CARDINAL BOURNE 


Deatu took the venerable Arch- 
bishop and Metropolitan of West- 
minster in the first hour of the new 
year, His Eminence, Francis Car- 
dinal Bourne. He was seventy-three 
years old and had been failing in 
health for the past two years. Car- 
dinal Bourne had always been a 
loyal and patriotic Englishman, and 
at the same time an outspoken de- 
fender of the Church in his native 
land which he felt was ripe for re- 
turn to allegiance to the Pope. “The 
signs of the times,” he is quoted as 
having said in 1928, “all point in that 


direction. Many English people are 
coming to think that this country 
made a mistake three hundred 
years ago in not holding on to the 


Pope. If we.can only get the peo- 
ple of this country,” he continued, 
“to know the Pope and submit them- 
selves to him, all the other difficul- 
ties we talk about will vanish.” A 
year before, speaking on Easter 
Sunday in York Minster, he had de- 
nied that the Anglican Church was 
linked with the ancient Catholic 
Church, and Anglican circles were 
deeply stirred by this open pro- 
nouncement by the highest author- 
ity of the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land. 

Cardinal Bourne has been given 
credit for helping materially to for- 
mulate the plan that settled the Ro- 
man Question. As far back as 1911 
he pointed out that the Papacy did 
not desire “temporal dominion as 
such,” and that “civil independence 
of the Holy See might adequately be 
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secured without detracting from the 
essential unity of the Kingdom of 
Italy.” He developed this idea in 
his writings and his sermons dur- 
ing the following years till the Vati- 
can Treaty was signed. 

Cardinal Bourne was born in Lon- 
don, the second son of an Irish 
mother and an English father who 
was a convert to the Church. After 
preliminary studies in England, he 
made his seminary course at St. Sul- 
pice in Paris and at Louvain, and at 
the latter place he was ordained in 
1884. Five years later he founded 
and became rector of Southwark 
Diocesan Seminary, and at the age of 
thirty-five was consecrated Coadju- 
tor Bishop of Southwark, to which 
See he succeeded the following year. 
Upon the death of Cardinal Vaughan 
in 1903, Bishop Bourne was appoint- 
ed Archbishop of Westminster, and 
in November, 1911, Pope Pius X. 
created him a Cardinal. 

During his thirty years adminis- 
tration of the Archdiocese of West- 
minster Cardinal Bourne showed re- 
markable administrative ability. He 
enhanced the beauty of his own Ca- 
thedral and multiplied the number 
of small churches throughout Lon- 
don. At the Requiem Mass cele- 
brated in his own Cathedral in the 
presence of the Apostolic Nuncio to 
Ireland, His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., over 
twenty bishops attended from the 
British Isles and the Continent, and 
our hierarchy was represented by 
Bishop Daniel F. Desmond of Alex- 
andria, Louisiana. King George 
sent a message of sincere regret in 
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which he said he fully realized the 
public spirit evinced by the Cardinal 
in everything that conduced to the 
welfare of his country. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


-s— 
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Hoty FATHER’s CHRISTMAS 
ALLOCUTION 


AccorpinG to custom the Car- 
dinals resident in Rome presented 
their felicitations to the Holy Father 
on Christmas Eve, and in his speech 
in reply the Supreme Pontiff dwelt 
on the blessings of the Holy Year, 
and spoke in some detail of the dis- 
tressing happenings in so many parts 
of his vast domain. “Currents are 
unleashed in the world,” he said, 
“contrary to Redemption—currents 
that after nineteen centuries of Re- 
demption, seem to be a new procla- 
mation of moral paganism, social 
paganism and State paganism, if 
such an expression may be used.” 
The Holy Father called upon his 
children to pray for so many souls 
that have been blinded and so miser- 
ably deprived of the blessings of Re- 
demption. This was taken as a ref- 
erence to the attempt to revive pa- 
ganism in Germany. 

The dread of war inspired the con- 
cluding portion of the Pope’s ad- 
dress to his Cardinals. The tribula- 
tions of the universal depression, 
said His Holiness, were increased 
by the confused but widespread ru- 
mors of war and warlike prepara- 
tions. “It is said,” he continued, 
“‘If you wish peace, prepare for 
war,’ by which is meant that in all 
these armaments we are to see a 
precaution, a guarantee against 
war. We wish to believe this be- 
cause too terrible would be the real- 
ity contrary to this desire. If peace 
is truly desired we invoke peace,” 
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the Supreme Pontiff said in conclu- 
sion, “we bless peace, we pray for 
peace. If by chance there should 
be some who, owing to the new phe- 
nomenon of suicidal and homicidal 
mania, truly prefer war to peace, 
then we have another prayer which 
it will become our duty to utter, and 
we would say to the Blessed Lord, 
‘Disperse the people who want war.’ 
However, we wish always to have in 
our heart and on our lips the other 
prayer, and with that we wish to 
reply to your greetings and your 
filial wishes: 

“Glory to God in Heaven and 
peace on earth— peace, peace, 
peace!’” 

During Christmas week Osser- 
vatore Romano published the news 
that the Holy Father had authorized 
the Governor of Vatican City, the 
Marquis Camillo Serafini, to reor- 
ganize the offices of the civil admin- 
istration in the Vatican State, sup- 
pressing the public works commis- 
sion whose work is finished, and 
substituting for it a technical com- 
mission. The Governor’s offices are 
divided into four sections: a secre- 
tariat; monuments, museums and 
galleries; economic services; tech- 
nical services. 


<n 
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DEATH OF NoTEep CATHOLIC EDITOR 


In the middle of December Mr. 
Arthur Preuss, veteran of many 
editorial battles, died after a pain- 
ful illness at the age of sixty-three. 
He had inherited his editorial ability 
from his father, the late Dr. Edward 
Preuss, a convert, and for many 
years editor of a German daily in 
St. Louis. When barely twenty- 
one Arthur went to Chicago where 
he established The Chicago Review, 
forerunner of The Fortnightly Re- 
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view, which was later published in 
St. Louis. Mr. Preuss was a man of 
positive convictions and an antago- 
nist of no mean ability on controver- 
sial questions. He rendered a nota- 
ble service to English-speaking 


priests and students of theology by 
translating various works of German 
theologians. 

May his soul rest in peace! 





in 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT appeared 
before a joint session of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives on 
January 4th, to read his message 
which dealt in large part with do- 
mestic economic questions. The 
President spoke boldly concerning 
the inequalities among our popula- 
tion and lamented that “we have not 
effectively lifted up the underprivi- 
leged.” While the profit motive 
had its rightful place in business, 
the President insisted we must for- 
swear “that conception of the acqui- 
sition of wealth which, through ex- 
cessive profits, creates undue power 
over private affairs, and, to our mis- 
fortune, over public affairs as well.” 

Three securities were to be at- 
tained if the wishes of the President 
were carried out: (1) The security 
of a livelihood through a better use 
of the resources of the land in which 
we live; (2) The security against 
the major hazards and vicissitudes 
of life; (3) The security of decent 
homes. To gain the first end, there 
must be a definite and comprehen- 
sive program for putting people to 
work, and on this subject the Presi- 
dent spoke at some length. Prefer- 
ence would be given, he said, to 
those projects which will be self- 
liquidating, in the sense that there 
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would be a reasonable expectation 
that the Government will get its 
money back at some future time, 
and the projects undertaken would 
be selected and planned so as to 
compete as little as possible with 
private enterprises. The President 
mentioned as examples of such proj- 
ects, reforestration, rural electrifica- 
tion, work to prevent soil erosion, 
constructing national highways, and 
eliminating grade crossings. As to 
the advantage of constructive work 
over any form of dole, the President 
was most emphatic: “We must pre- 
serve not only the bodies of the un- 
employed from destitution,” he 
said, “but also their self-respect, 
their self-reliance and courage and 
determination.” 

To attain the second security the 
President promised to send to Con- 
gress certain recommendations cov- 
ering unemployment insurance and 
old-age pensions, benefits for chil- 
dren, for mothers, and for the handi- 
capped, for maternity care, illness 
and other forms of dependency. 
The subject of better homes was 
taken care of in the program of work 
projected. The President assured 
Congress that Federal funds would 
be available for all these purposes 
and they were within the sound 
credit of the Government. 

Only in the last few minutes of his 
address did the President touch on 
international affairs. He admitted 
candidly that the picture was not 
bright. “Many old jealousies are 
resurrected,” he said, “old passions 
aroused; new strivings for arma- 
ment and power, in more than one 
land, rear their ugly heads. The 
maintenance of international peace,” 
the President insisted, “is a matter 
in which we are deeply and unself- 
ishly concerned.” 

The President closed on a note of 














optimism and hope after giving 
thanks for the blessings of 1934. 
“We can if we will,” he said, “make 
1935 a genuine period of good feel- 
ing, sustained by a sense of pur- 
poseful progress. Beyond the mate- 
rial recovery I sense a spiritual re- 
covery as well. The people of 
America are turning as never before 
to those permanent values that are 
not limited to the physical objectives 
of life. There are growing signs of 
this on every hand. In the face of 
these spiritual impulses we are sen- 
sible of the Divine Providence to 
which nations turn now, as always, 
for guidance and fostering care.” 


tins 
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THE SAAR PLEBISCITE 


Contrary to all the fearful expec- 
tations the voting in the Saar region 
on Sunday, January 13th, was com- 
pleted without any breach of the 
peace. The issue was threefold: to 
return the territory to Germany, to 
annex it to France, or to maintain 
the status quo, that is, government 
by the League of Nations. Every 
precaution had been taken and as a 
result it was reported by the special 
correspondent of the New York 
Times, that “no quieter or more or- 
derly election was ever held any- 
where than this most elaborate and 
costliest of plebiscites.” 

The results were known early in 
the morning of the 15th. Over 
524,000 votes were cast and of these 
476,000 favored return to Germany; 
46,600 desired the status quo, and 
only 2,000 voted to cede the terri- 
tory to France. It is expected that 
perhaps as many as 40,000 of those 
who voted against a return to Ger- 
many will emigrate to France, ex- 
cept for some few hundred of the 
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Jews who may go to Palestine. 
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The Council of the League of Na- 
tions will continue to govern the re- 
gion for a month. Dr. Wilhelm 
Frick, Reich Minister of the Interior, 
declared his Government would be 
entirely ready at the end of that pe- 
riod to take over the rule of the 
Saar Valley. According to previous 
agreement Germany must pay 
France 900,000,000 francs (about 
$59,000,000), for the repurchase of 
the coal mines in the territory. The 
Minister announced that complete 
plans for job creation will be under- 
taken at once. The Saar will remain 
a separate administrative entity until 
the Reich is redistricted when it will 
be incorporated in one of the new 
districts. 








DEATH OF PROMINENT PASTOR 


Tue Right Rev. Msgr. John P. 
Chidwick, LL.D., pastor of St. Agnes 
Church, New York, died on January 
13th, at the age of seventy-one. He 
was ordained in 1887 and eight 
years later was appointed a navy 
chaplain by President Cleveland, 
the third priest to hold that office. 
He was in service during the Span- 
ish American War, and was aboard - 
the U. S. Battleship Maine when it 
was sunk in Havana Harbor in Feb- 
ruary, 1898. In 1903 he retired from 
the navy with the rank of com- 
mander, and after a few years in 
parochial work he was appointed 
President of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers, N. Y., where he remained 
till 1922. Since that date he has 


been pastor of St. Agnes Church. 
Msgr. Chidwick was widely known 
as a pulpit orator and as an author- 
ity in educational matters. 

May his soul rest in peace! 








Our Contributors 


Reapers of Ross J. S. HoFFMAN’S 
Restoration will realize the author’s 
fitness as an appraiser of M. Con- 
stant’s important work, recently 
given to us in English (“The Schism 
of Henry VIII.”). Professor of 
European History at New York 
University, Dr. Hoffman lives in 
Rye, N. Y. He is a Pennsylvanian 
by birth and holds his M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from the University 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Hoffman has 
just been awarded the George Louis 
Beer prize of the American His- 
torical Association for his mono- 
graph on European International 
Relations, Great Britain and the Ger- 
man Trade Rivalry, 1875-1914. He 
is a contributor to The American 


Review, The Commonweal, etc. 


P. J. O'Connor Durry (“Deirdre 
MacDade’s Discovery,” Part I.) has 
been a familiar name in our pages 
since 1923. An Irish schoolmaster, 
living now in Randalstown, County 
Antrim, he is a prolific and versatile 
writer who since his early work for 
Father Matthew Russell, S.J., late 
Editor of The Irish Monthly, has 
achieved distinction in many 
magazines on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


Wirn the scholar’s flair for tap- 
ping odd sources, DornoTHY GRAHAM 
(Mrs. JAMES W. BENNETT) gives us 
this month in “Piety and Prosper- 
ity” a tragic, little known and most 
interesting bit of history, gleaned 
from the records of the early mis- 
sionaries printed in Honolulu and 
from the astounding book of the 
Rev. Henry T. Cheever, which she 


quotes. Mrs. Bennett and her hus- 
band left in the early fall for China, 
the land of their predilection, and 
are now established in a house in 
Peiping. 


In our January, 1933, number, 
Car Houuipay, M.A., Pu.D., Litt.D. 
(“England Sings”), wrote an article, 
“Songs of a Nation,” reprinted in 
The Literary Digest, which attract- 
ed so much attention that he decided 
to write another in the same vein. 
He feels that there is a world of in- 
formation in this article not general- 
ly known even to musicians them- 
selves. Dr. Holliday, an old contrib- 
utor, is Professor of English at State 
College, San José, President of the 
League of Western Writers and the 
author of a score of widely read 
books, the latest, Lincoln and 
Other Poems, having appeared in 
1933. 


WE have a witness to the type of 
scholarship being cultivated by our 
teaching sisterhoods in Sister M. 
JEROME KEELER’s “Paul Bourget.” 
Dean and Professor of French at the 
Benedictine College of Mount St. 
Scholastica, Atchison, Kan., she 
holds her M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the Catholic University. Her 
present article is to be a chapter in a 
book she is preparing for the Science 
and Culture Series being published 
by The Bruce Publishing Co. of Mil- 
waukee, under the general editor- 
ship of Father Husslein, S.J., an- 
other chapter of which appeared in 
the June number of Thought. Sis- 
ter M. Jerome is the author of Loys 
Papon, Poéte Forézien du XVle 
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Siécle and of numerous articles in 
The American Journal of Philology, 
Philological Quarterly, The Placi- 
dian, The Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, etc. 


Rev. JEROME G. D’Sovza, S.J., 
analyzing “Gandhi’s Harijan Cam- 
paign,” comes to a very interesting 
conclusion. Born and bred in India, 
a pupil and later a teacher in St. Jo- 
seph’s College, Trichinopoly, Father 
D'Souza is well equipped for his 
present work. He has spoken and 
written much on religion in India. 
While in Europe for his theological 
studies in 1929, he spoke on the 
subject at the Semaine de Missiologie 
at Louvain and again at the Mission- 
ary Congress at Lisieux. In Febru- 
ary, 1930, we published in our Ball 
and the Cross Department his 
“Protestant Reactions to Hindu Re- 
ligious Ideas.” 


In his present contribution, “The 
Last Catholic King of England,” 
CyriL CLEMENS quotes freely from 
an interesting document on James 
Il, taken from the Balfour Manu- 
scripts and only recently brought to 


light. Mr. Clemens is President of 
the International Mark Twain Soci- 
ety and is doing much to make the 
coming hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of his illustrious kinsman 
a memorable one. 
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Erta Francis GILBertT (MRs. 
JAMES E. Kinney) has gone back to 
her native hills for the locale of her 
story “Roots.” Mrs. Kinney is at 
present living in northern New York. 


ProMPTED by an Editorial in our 
pages of some months ago, ARTHUR 
E. Gieason, S.J., M.A., sends us as 
his first contribution an essay on 
“Distorted Standards.” Mr. Gleason 
is a Jesuit scholastic, at present a 
student of divinity at St. Mary’s 
College, St. Marys, Kan. He is a 
contributor to America, Thought, 
The Commonweal, New Scholasti- 
cism, etc. 


None of our poets this month need 
introduction. Rev. CHARLEs J.QUIRK, 
S.J. (“Out of the Swing of the Sea”), 
has recently published another vol- 
ume of poems, Gesture Before Fare- 
well, soon to be reviewed in our 
pages; BENJAMIN Musser (“The Ro- 
man Road in Britain’”’), prolific writ- 
er of prose and verse, was named a 
few months ago poet laureate of 
New Jersey by the Poet Laureate 
League of America; MArRyY-~- IRENE 
Wooprurr (“Music”) has a rapidly 
growing public; Maud Melvin (“A 
Sea Dirge”), successful painter of 
miniatures, promises to be an equal- 
ly successful poet; and BLANCHE H. 
Dow finds timely inspiration in 
“The Boy Washington.” 








Mew Books 


Erasmus of Rotterdam. By Stefan Zweig.—Pietism as a Factor in the Rise of 
German Nationalism. By Koppel S. Pinson.—Sir Richard Steele. By William Con- 
nely.— Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages. By William E. Lunt.—Eugene O'Neill, 
By Sophus Keith Winther.—The Burden of Belief. By Ida Friederike Coudenhove, 
—Medizval Religion and Other Essays. By Christopher Dawson.—Modern Fiction. 


By Dorothy Brewster and Angus Burrell.—In the Steps of the Master. 


By H. V. 


Morton.—Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson. By E. M. Forster.—De Jure Belli. Libri 
Tres. By Alberico Gentili—The Modern Muse. Poems of To-day British and 


American.—Poetry: Its Appreciation and Enjoyment. 
Carter Davidson.—Don John of Austria. 


Erasmus of Rotterdam. By Stefan 
Zweig. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.00. 

Herr Zweig presents in this book 
an interpretative study of Desiderius 
Erasmus wherein the Dutch human- 
ist appears as the earliest embodi- 
ment of the “European” tradition 
represented by such men as Spinoza, 
Voltaire, Lessing, Goethe, and that 
company of lofty spirits who, in time 
of crisis and turmoil in Christen- 
dom, take refuge in the safety zone 
of Switzerland, there to weep for the 
folly and wickedness of mankind. 
Herr Zweig himself is of this select 
company. They, it appears, are the 
real “Europeans,” and might almost 
be said to constitute a race apart 
from unenlightened common men 
who remain attached to such nar- 
row-minded fanaticisms as national 
patriotism or the Christian religion. 
Erasmus, according to Herr Zweig, 
was “the first conscious European”; 
he “loved many things which we our- 
selves are fond of”: poetry, books, 
works of art, philosophy, languages; 
moreover, “he loved the whole of 
mankind without distinction of race 
or colour, loved it for the sake of a 
higher civilization.” 


By Louis Untermeyer and 
By Margaret Yeo.—Shorter Notices. 


Only one thing did Erasmus thor- 
oughly detest, says Zweig, “‘and that 
was fanaticism, which he looked 
upon as contrary to reason.” He 
was a “free spirit,” intellectually 
independent, and regarded it “as a 
fettering of the delightful manifold- 
ness of the universe when, from pul- 
pit or university chair, a man de- 
clared his truth to be the only truth. 
. . - His life long and with the full 
powers of his brilliant and incisive 
intelligence, he fought incessantly 
against the crazy dogmatism of fa- 
natics. ... He himself was absolute- 
ly fair-minded and incapable of 
prejudice, so that he could be genu- 
inely sorry even for his bitterest 
enemy whose foibles he under- 
stood.” Such was the wise and 
Olympian Erasmus, who was too 
great of mind to be drawn into the 
Protestant controversy of the six- 
teenth century. “Erasmus, to his 
praise be it said, remained the only 
leader of his epoch who refused to 
take sides. He neither espoused the 
cause of the Church nor that of the 
Reformation. . . . To right of him 
was exaggeration and to left was 
exaggeration; to right he saw fa- 
naticism and to left; and he, the in- 














tractable antifanatic, desired neither 
to serve one form of excess nor the 
other. His only master had always 
been fair-mindedness, and this mas- 
ter alone would he obey.” 

It is right here that one may put 
his finger upon the central and basic 
error in Herr Zweig’s book, an error 
hardly to be avoided by a writer 
whose mind is alien to that of the 
Catholic Church. Zweig sees two 
warring fanaticisms: the Church 
and the heretics rebelling against 
her; while between these he sees 
Erasmus standing as moderator and 
receiving abuse from both sides. 
But, rightly seen, that was not the 
true position of the contestants at 
all, for it was not Erasmus but the 
Church that stood in the center, 
fighting the Erasmians on the one 
hand and the Lutherans on the 
other. This is demonstrated by the 
fact that although she rebuked the 
former for despising dogma she up- 
held the intellectual culture and 
European unity which were so dear 
to their hearts; while, in the case 
of the latter, she condemned their 
heresies but rejoiced in their sin- 
cere and serious care for religion. 
That the Church was larger of mind 
than either Erasmus or Luther is 
made perfectly clear in Zweig’s 
chapter on the Luther-Erasmus 
quarrel, for the Church said of both 
what each said of the other. Eras- 
mus saw quite clearly what was 
wrong with Luther, and Luther saw 
perhaps even more clearly what was 
wrong with Erasmus; but the 
Church could see what neither saw, 
namely, what was wrong with both. 
Herr Zweig, however, could hardly 
be expected also to see this. 

This book contains other lesser 
defects, including several rather 
serious historical misconceptions. 
For example, Zweig apparently 
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does not know how great was the 
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capacity of the Catholic mind of 
Renaissance times for assimilating 
the intellectual culture of antiquity; 
which ignorance leads him to repre- 
sent as peculiar to Erasmus certain 
qualities of mind which were really 
common to the educated Catholic 
mind not only in Erasmus’s day but 
long before that day. And of course 
Zweig writes plain nonsense when 
he says that “for the first time since 
the break-up of Roman civilization, 
an all-embracing European culture 
came into being mainly through the 
instrumentality of Erasmus and his 
republic of letters.” 

But in spite of all errors both of 
fact and judgment, and in spite also 
of Zweig’s desire to show Erasmus 
as a free-thinker rather than as a 
Catholic humanist of rather weak 
orthodoxy, a great deal of the true 
Erasmus does appear in the pages 
of this book. The Augustinian 
priest who loved learning, good food, 
the best wines, and all manner of 
bodily comfort more than anything 
else; the scholarly cosmopolitan 
who was at home everywhere and 
nowhere, and whose highest loyalty 
was to himself; the intellectual 
leader of Europe who could never be 
induced to expose himself to any 
peril or responsibility,—that Eras- 
mus, with a full light turned upon 
his unheroic character, is certainly 
here. Unfortunately, however, when 
Herr Zweig does not actually 
praise Erasmus’s weaknesses, he 
makes a plea in extenuation of 
them, and the result is that this real 
Erasmus cannot but appear to many 
of Zweig’s readers as an even sorrier 
figure than he actually was. Many 
apologies for Desiderius Erasmus 
have been written, but Herr Zweig’s 
is the only one I know which in 
praising really degrades him. I 
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fancy the witty humanist was 
enough of a Catholic Christian to 
have disliked intensely this very ad- 
miring book. R. J. S. H. 


Pietism as a Factor in the Rise of Ger- 
man Nationalism. By Koppel S. 
Pinson. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $3.75. 

What caused the tide of “na- 
tionalism” which to-day is engulfing 
a large portion of humanity and 
which to-morrow may rise to deluge 
the world? 

Some years ago Professor Carl- 
ton J. H. Hayes began to trace the 
course of those waters back to its 
upper reaches. Eager pupils fol- 
lowed and helped to chart the tribu- 
taries of the stream. The author of 
the present volume has joined the 
group and has just now finished a 
venture into what many of his read- 


ers may consider an unknown coun- 
try—a vast and curious mass of 


German Pietist tracts, sermons, 
moralistic works and_ religious 
poetry. Through this mass of Pietis- 
tic lore of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—most of it 
crude and anti-intellectual, and 
nearly all of it written in the Central 
and Eastern half of Germany—the 
author has made his way, charting 
the course of a strongly individualis- 
tic current of religious idealism and 
exaltation. He, moreover, has 
sounded out and recorded voices 
coming from this current which 
quivered with an irrational enthusi- 
asm and passion and which were to 
him reminiscent and prophetic of 
the clamor and clatter of a nation- 
alism of a much later date. 

The author disavows any inten- 
tion of making Pietism either the 
sole or even the primary cause of 
the rise of German Nationalism. He 
maintains that that cause lies in at 
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least two major currents: Pietism 
and the Enlightenment. But he 
seeks furthermore to show not only 
that the latter was definitely con- 
nected with the former, but also that 
it absorbed the emotional and indi- 
vidualistic tendencies engendered 
by Pietism and transformed them 
into the new and different ideology 
of secular nationalism. Hamann, 
Herder, Schleiermacher and others 
are cited in proof of the connection 
between the two separate currents; 
and claim is made that the leaders 
thus cited, even though they loathed 
and renounced the theological tenets 
of their Pietist elders never threw 
off the irrational enthusiasms and 
passions which were theirs by in- 
heritance, family ties, and early 
training. 

It may be noted here that, of 
course, all through his volume the 
author is concerned exclusively with 
forces that stirred within the Prot- 
estant section of the German peo- 
ple. He is not concerned with Ger- 
man territories lying to West and 
South. He offers no report of the 
loud and quick heartbeat of the 
Catholic half of the German nation. 
While space is given to names and 
writings of a good number of pa- 
triots who during the Napoleonic 
oppression and the wars of libera- 
tion roused the soul of the nation, 
no mention is made, for example, of 
Joseph Goerres and of his bold and 
fiery weekly Der Rheinische Mer- 
kur, which fanned the flames of 
Germany’s national resurgence and 
which for this reason is said to have 
been called by Napoleon “the fifth 
great power” in the alliance against 
him. The work of exploration is 
not finished, and the present volume 
is only a prolegomenon to a larger 
work contemplated by the author. 

T. C P 
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Sir Richard Steele. By William Con- 
nely. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.75. 

Interest in the eighteenth century 
has increased enormously in the 
past two or three decades. A cen- 
tury once considered coldly intel- 
lectual, despiritualized, and devoid 
of color is now regarded as so like 
our own in certain essential atti- 
tudes and so full of unique charm 
that it has become a favorite field 
for the research of scholars. The 
latest result of such research is Mr. 
Connely’s biography of Steele. Up 
to now we have had to be content 
with Austin Dobson’s monograph, 
delightful but inadequate, or with 
George Aitken’s huge two volume 
Life, packed with the fruit of care- 
ful research, but hard reading. Now 
comes Mr. Connely, after five years 
devoted to checking up old data and 
delving for new, and presents us 
with this carefully documented, 
singularly rich, and lively volume. 

The task was worth undertaking 
for Steele was an important figure 
in one of the great periods of Eng- 
lish literature: Soldier, poet, drama- 
tist, parliamentarian, man-about- 
towi., sinecure hunter on occasion, 
founder of the Tatler, co-worker 
with Addison on the Spectator, 
owner of a round face, a plump 
body, and a head as full of ideas as 
an egg is of meat. No literary figure 
of his day remains so full of zest, 
color, and human interest. 

Steele kept a chariot, lived in an 
exclusive section of the town, main- 
tained an expensive establishment, 
and dressed in the height of fashion, 
but paid the piper by being arrested 
for debt, by borrowing money from 
everyone, even his butcher, and by 
Staying away from home days on 
end for fear of encountering the 
bailiffs. Home was not always a 
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refuge from trouble, for Steele’s wife 
(Mary Scurlock that was) had a 
temper of her own as well as a hus- 
band who would at times have 
driven patient Griselda herself into 
a passion. Steele called her “Dear 
Prue” and worshiped her all her life, 
embalming his devotion in some of 
the most quaint and delightful love 
letters ever written. 

Steele “belongs.” He was far in 
advance of his day, insisting that 
women should have an opportunity 
for better education, be admitted to 
business, and constitute half of every 
jury. He had literary talent: Haz- 
litt, greatest of English critics, es- 
teemed him above Addison and 
backed his preference with good 
arguments. In the history of jour- 
nalism, criticism, drama, and the 
essay he is conspicuous and signifi- 
cant. 

Mr. Connely has written a fasci- 
nating book, comprehensive, au- 
thoritative, thronged with the living 
figures of Steele and his contempo- 
raries, many of whom, mere names 
before, take on here the color and 
vesture of life. 3. 3. & 


Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages. 
By William E. Lunt. New York: 


Columbia University Press. 2 
vols. $12.50. 

Professor Lunt divides his treatise 
on the medieval revenues of the 
Papacy into two sections: (1) the 
organization, work and growth of 
the papal financial department, and 
(2) the nature and development of 
the revenues levied. His brief in- 
troductory essay is illustrated by 
scores of original documents which 
comprise four-fifths of the entire 
work (537 pages). 

Every possible source of papal 
revenue is tabulated in these pages: 
Peter’s pence, annates, subsidies, 








procurations, legacies for the Holy 
Land, indulgences, visitation, in- 
come and chancery taxes, composi- 
tions, fruits during vacancies, the 
sale of offices and the like. 

The treatise as a rule is free from 
the prejudices that characterize the 
works of most non-Catholics on this 
subject. I object, however, to the 
author’s too frequent citations from 
the prejudiced and inaccurate Lea. 
I would suggest that he read Msgr. 
Boudinhon’s critique of Lea, which 
appeared in the Revue d'histoire et 
de littérature religieuses, Vol. IIl., 
pp. 435-455. He might also read 
the same writer’s article on In- 
dulgences in Hasting’s Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics. Lea certain- 
ly never grasped the meaning of the 
formula “indulgentia a culpa et a 
pena,” as even the Protestant 
Brieger admits in his article on In- 
dulgences in the Realencyklopddie 
fiir protestant Theologie, Vol. IX. 

BR & ¢ 


Eugene O’Neill. A Critical Study. 
By Sophus Keith Winther. New 
York: Random House. $2.00. 

A clergyman once defined a phi- 
losopher as some one searching in a 
dark room for a black cat which 
wasn’t there. According to Mr. 
Winther the difference between 
clergymen and philosophers is that 
the clergyman always says he’s 
found the cat. The main thesis of 
this study by a member of the Eng- 
lish Department of the University 
of Washington is to prove that Eu- 
gene O'Neill is always a pagan at 
heart. Dr. Winther is not interested 
in the plays as drama; even his 
chapter on Technique applies to the 
exposition of the playwright’s phi- 
losophy whose kernel he takes to be, 
“Be Proud of Life.” Happiness to 
O’Neill means an intensified feeling 
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of the significant worth of man’s be- 
ing and becoming. 

We fully agree with Dr. Winther 
when he concludes that it is because 
O’Neill thinks of man always “as 
against a rich background of social 
forces” that his plays have an en- 
during quality, but we disagree 
when he asserts that Strange Inter- 
lude is a deliberate challenge to the 
Ten Commandments and that it is 
propaganda for a new code of ethics 
based purely on science and expedi- 
ency. Nina certainly defied the 
Decalogue but made a sad mess of 
mortal sin. “My having a son was 
a failure, wasn’t it?”, she remarks 
to the secret father of her child at 
the last curtain.. “Let us regard it 
as an interlude,” says he, “in which 
our souls have been scraped clean 
of impure flesh.” But though 
O’Neill’s sinners may remain defiant 
as Lavinia does in Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, O’Neill has never 
veneered sin with sentiment nor 
confused right with wrong. Dr. 
Winther admits that O’Neill has not 
denied Christ even in his earliest 
plays, though he has mocked at the 
Church and in Lazarus Laughed has 
derided renunciation. 

Evidently Days Without End ap- 
peared just as Dr. Winther was fin- 
ishing his critique, but he has 
hurdled the ditch of John Loving’s 
sacrifice by calmly saying that the 
play had to have an end and that 
most likely Loving’s bad self had 
come back to haunt him again by 
the next week,—Dr. Winther being 
convinced that Loving’s lower na- 
ture is the real O’Neill and that he 
will remain a skeptic and never 
really find the “black cat” of faith. 
There is no indication in the book 
that the author has ever seen a sin- 
gle play among the series on the 
actual stage. E. VR. W. 
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The Burden of Belief. By Ida Frie- 
derike Coudenhove. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $1.25. 

Ida Coudenhove follows her habit 
of selecting timely and important 
subjects and of considering them 
from a point of view which is un- 
questionably modern, frank, pro- 
found, and also original. 

The present book is in the form of 
a dialogue. A woman proposes a 
difficulty of conscience, which may 
be summed up in the following ques- 
tion: Is one justified in striving to 
bring into the Catholic Church those 
who in good faith are treading a path 
which by all human standards is a 
thoroughly noble one? Many splen- 
did pagans shine by contrast with 
their Christian neighbors. Are we 
so sure they will not deteriorate if 
they become Catholics? And at any 
rate must they not in the Church 
inevitably encounter new trials and 
heavy crosses? 

The man to whom this difficulty 
is submitted presents an answer 
which brings out many aspects of 
the Christian life not always appar- 
ent to the average observer. For 
one thing, if a summons really 
comes from Christ it leaves no room 
for debate. Yor another, we find it 
not easy to discover these splendid 
pagans morally superior to their 
Catholic neighbors, all other things 
being equal. Again, the pagan owes 
much to spiritual influences which 
have seeped through the walls of the 
city into the outer world. The 
Christian inheritance is active in his 
very blood, in his instincts. Still 
again, the nominal Christian is often 
a caricature, rather than a personi- 
fication of the spirit of Christ. 
Nietzsche’s scathing critique of 
Christianity shows something that is 
really there. His tremendous in- 
dictment is really a providential ex- 


amination of conscience. And 
finally, Christianity is now obviously 
on the eve of a new birth, facing a 
future which may shake loose the 
weak spirited and the selfish, but 
which to the great soul will mean 
a summons to hardship and dan- 
ger, perhaps, but at the same time, 
to an opportunity of fuller life, 
nobler achievement, more heroic 
duty, more perfect love. J. McS. 


Medizval Religion and Other Essays. 
By Christopher Dawson. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 
This volume contains the For- 

wood Lectures delivered by Christo- 

pher Dawson last year at Liverpool 

University, together with the re- 

prints of two other essays of his on 

“William Langland” and “The 

Origins of the Romantic Tradition.” 
Mr. Dawson in these meaty pages 

is always the calm, impassioned 
scholar—critical, suggestive, out- 
spoken, comprehensive. He says 
more in ten pages than most men 
say in one hundred, a quality that 
makes him eminently readable, al- 
though at times it renders some of 
his generalizations obscure or at 
least debatable. 

His first essay treats of the so- 
ciological foundations of medieval 
religion. At the outset he contends 
wisely that no one can understand 
the secular history of modern Eu- 
rope, unless he understands the 
thousand years of change and 
growth that men call the Middle 
Ages. To the Renaissance human- 
ists and the Protestant reformers the 
medieval period was a dark age of 
Gothic barbarism, or a pagan era of 
superstition and spiritual bank- 
ruptcy. A stupid characterization 
indeed, for both humanist and re- 
former were post-medieval men, 
heirs in great measure of the medi- 
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eval social and cultural tradition. 
If, Mr. Dawson adds, neither group 
wiped out our debt to the Middle 
Ages, they succeeded at least in 
placing an artificial barrier between 
them and the modern European 
mind, which lasted until the rise of 
the Romantic movement of the nine- 
teenth century. 

To sum up the history of a thou- 
sand years in a few pages is of 
course an impossible task, but the 
broad outlines are sketched here 
with a master hand. Mr. Dawson 
pictures the Church as the great 
formative power in the making of 
Western culture, the papacy as the 
unique organ of unity and the guar- 
dian of the Catholic tradition, the 
monks as potent auxiliaries in mak- 
ing the papal power effective, the 
Carolingian Church as the State- 
Church of a Church-State, the In- 
vestiture controversy transforming 
the whole character of European so- 
ciety, and Gregory VII. as the great 
champion of spiritual freedom. 

The second essay discusses the 
theological development. From this 
standpoint the author divides medi- 
eval Catholicism into three periods: 
the creative period of Western the- 
ology personified in St. Augustine, 
the age of traditionalism represented 
by St. Bede and St. Gregory the 
Great, and the scholastic era, begun 
by Anselm, Abelard and Peter Lom- 
bard, and achieving its complete ex- 
pression in St. Thomas. He points 
out the separate lines of theological 
development in East and West, thus 
accounting in great part for the di- 
vision of the Churches, and the 
growing alienation of the Eastern 
and the Western minds. In the foot- 
steps of Abbot Butler, he shows how 
the personal and introspective mys- 
ticism of St. Augustine was em- 
braced by St. Gregory and St. Ber- 


nard, and contrasts it with the im- 
personal mysticism of the East, 
whose classic representative was the 
Areopagite. Theologians will think 
that Mr. Dawson rather underesti- 
mates the intellectual synthesis of 
the great medieval scholastics; his- 
torians will believe that he ends this 
essay with too pessimistic a note. 
The third essay on medieval sci- 
ence refutes the accusation of the 
modern scientist that medieval re- 
ligion was “an obscurantist force 
which set back and retarded the de- 
velopment of scientific thought.” It 
is false to maintain that the scien- 
tific development of Western Eu- 
rope began with the Renaissance, 
for, as Dawson proves, the recovery 
of Greek science was one of the most 
striking achievements of medieval 
culture. “At Toledo, Salerno, Bar- 
celona, Segovia and Palermo the 
medizval Christians put themselves 
to school with the Arabs and the 
Jews and laid the foundations of the 
new scientific culture of the West.” 
In his fourth essay, “Religion and 
Literature,” Mr. Dawson holds that 
the real interest of the Middle Ages 
lies not so much in the literature it 
produced as in the educational work 
it accomplished by the transmis- 
sion of classical and patristic litera- 
ture to the new peoples, and the con- 
sequent modification of their cul- 
tures. After a brief sketch of Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon literature, the chief 
formative influence in the develop- 
ment of Carolingian culture only to 
be absorbed by it eventually, Mr. 
Dawson traces the origin of the new 
vernacular poetry that transformed 
the standards of feudal society, to 
Southern France, the home of the 
Albigensian heresy. Medieval re- 
ligion proved its vitality by baptiz- 
ing this pagan, non-religious, and 
anti-clerical poetry, thus begetting 
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in turn the romantic mysticism of 
the Grail legend, the prose cycle of 
Lancelot du Lac, the Parsifal of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, the writ- 
ings of St. Francis and the early 
Franciscans,—to culminate in the 
greatest poet of them all, Dante. 

Space permits merely the mention 
of the other two essays in this fasci- 
nating book. “The Origins of the 
Romantic Tradition” points out the 
remarkable resemblance between 
Arabic and Provencal literature both 
in form and in content. “The Vi- 
sion of Piers Plowman” gives just 
tribute to that loyal Catholic, Wil- 
liam Langland, who is rightly styled 
“the most remarkable and the most 
authentic representative of the re- 
ligious sentiment of the common 
people of medieval England.” 

B. L. C. 


Modern Fiction. By Dorothy Brew- 


ster and Angus Burrell. New 

York: Columbia University Press. 

$2.75. 

Apart from the few sporadic Hu- 
manist essays, the only sane and 
judicious interpretation of con- 
temporary fiction that we have had 
since Sherman’s On Contemporary 
Literature is that in Lewisohn’s Ex- 
pression in America. The volume 
here reviewed is largely another dis- 
concertingly unsatisfactory inter- 
pretation. 

It is “an attempt to make the 
choice of authors and novels a repre- 
sentative one, and to illustrate a 
fruitful method of critical approach 
and evaluation.” To effect this in- 
tention, Professors Brewster and 
Burrell seize upon Virginia Woolf’s 
critical pronouncement that before 
evaluating our authors we must first 
master their perspective. They add 
that “a prior task is surely to be 
aware of our own” perspective if we 


are really to get “behind the work to 
the man.” Thus far no one can 
quarrel with the critical credo of 
Modern Fiction. But its authors 
carry their theory of impressionism 
—of letting the soul wander among 
masterpieces—too far when they in- 
voke the technique of Freud in pref- 
erence to that of the judicial critic: 
“Socrates may however have to call 
Dr. Freud into consultation.” For 
it is now necessary that criticism 
make its inquiries “in the manner 
Freud employs in his investigation 
of dreams...” The critic must 
use “any instrument of exploration 
modern speculation puts into our 
hands.” 

By these tokens, Gissing is inade- 
quately treated as “a betrayingly 
autobiographical novelist”; Dos- 
toievski’s passion for Pauline Sus- 
lova is made to explain the fascina- 
tion that contradictory emotions had 
for him; one of Maugham’s char- 
acters can only be understood by a 
realization of his masochistic tem- 
perament; May Sinclair is praised 
for her dubious qualities of “intel- 
lectual freedom,” “lucidity of soul,” 
and for the modern way she has of 
throwing “new light on old virtues”; 
Lawrence is extolled because of his 
“recognition of that part of our lives 
that lies buried deep below our 
everyday consciousness”; and we are 
informed that Dr. Johnson himself 
would have written a defense of 
Ulysses (!) as “tempered and as 
rightly reasoned” as that of District 
Judge Woolsey! Haven’t we the 
warning of the oracular John Dewey 
“against the confusion of applying 
moral judgments” to art? 

These brief remarks must suffice 
to suggest the tone of the rest of this 
study: the chapters on Virginia 
Woolf, Aldous Huxley, André Gide, 
our proletarian fiction, etc. The 





whole approach of Modern Fiction 
is perhaps best indicated by its con- 
tempt for our “moralists and would- 
be censors, whom we have always 
with us.” And what would the good 
Dr. Johnson say to that? C. McC. 


In the Steps of the Master. By H. V. 
Morton. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $3.00. 

The quaint antiquity, defiant con- 
servatism, historic setting, and re- 
ligious appeal of the Holy Land 
make it a subject inexhaustible in 
interest for every generation, and 
particularly so for the present in 
view of recent archzological study. 
This new volume will therefore be 
read widely as it throws new light 
on well-worn paths. 

The author has brought to his 
subject unusual qualities. His 


“search” books are called justly 
books with personality. His apti- 


tude for vicariousness dominates 
again in this volume his interpreta- 
tion of cities and people: the ac- 
tivity of Nazareth, the peace of 
Bethlehem and the turmoil of Jeru- 
salem. His reverend attitude to- 
ward the scenes of the Master’s 
life, his reasonable acceptance of 
the authority of the Bible, and his 
pulsing interest in his subject com- 
bine to make his book popular and 
inspiring. While not profound or 
brilliant, it is accurate and enter- 
taining. The fairness of the author 
in dismissing the pretensions of 
“Gordon’s Calvary” is refreshing. 
The title suggests a restriction of 
development to the Gospel story. 
However, the lure of travel draws 
the author far beyond the steps of 
the Master to Baalbek in the North 
and to El Kerak and Petra in the 
South. None the less the best de- 
scriptions in the book center about 
the Life of Lives. To this reviewer 
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the account of the Sea of Galilee 
from the seclusion of Ain Tabghar 
is in the author’s best vein. The 
treatment of the subject suggests 
that the book might well have been 
entitled Jn Search of Palestine. 

In format and illustrations the 
volume is pleasing in every respect. 
We are grateful to Mr. Morton for 
presenting to a carping and cynical 
age a sane and wholesome account 
of a sacred subject. F. L. K. 


Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson. By 
E. M. Forster. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.00. 

This biography by the eminent 
English novelist conveys the charm 
of its subject while giving the reader 
the peculiar literary thrill of seeing 
a theme and its expression as closely 
suited as hand to glove. The book 
may serve to remind those of us who 
are casting hopeful or despairing 
eyes Geneva-ward, that the League 
of Nations owes its origin—possibly 
too its name—largely to the idealism 
of Dickinson. A love of humanity, 
a deep discontent with the present 
social order, a hope of eliminating 
poverty, oppression and war, drew 
this erudite Cambridge don out of 
his King’s College cell to travel and 
to lecture in the interests of the life 
of reason. Unhappily for Dickin- 
son’s peace of mind, his view of hu- 
man nature was too naive, too ob- 
livious of the primitive brute still 
incarnate in twentieth century man. 
The shock of August, 1914, was ir- 
remediable. My whole life, he 
wrote, had been given up “to estab- 
lishing reason, and suddenly the 
gulf opens.” 

Dickinson’s ideal of the good life 
was pagan —“a full and satisfied 
humanity.” With Matthew Arnold 
and our own fastidious George San- 
tayana, he believed that the life of 
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man’s soul can be sustained on 
esthetic vitamins alone—on poetry, 
music, art. Though his patron 
saints were Plato, Goethe, Shelley, 
he protested shortly before his death 
in 1932 against the “wild ferment of 
superstitions,” a characteristic of 
this century. “There is something 
to be said,” he wrote to a friend, “for 
supporting the Roman Church as the 
only prophylactic against worse 
evils.” These words have a familiar 
ring. In perilous times some invoke 
the Catholic Church as a very big 
stick, or an efficient germicide. 
Others see her as a dispenser of 
anodynes. Few see her as she is. 

This is the first book in six years 
from E. M. Forster. Its lucid and 
plastic style, the interest of its sub- 
ject, make it a welcome one. 

M. C. M. 


De Jure Belli. Libri Tres. 


By Al- 
berico Gentili. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. Vols. I. and 
II. $8.00. 

Nothing need be said here con- 
cerning the first of the above vol- 
umes, a Photographic Reproduction 
of the Edition of 1612 with a List of 
Errata and a photograph of a statue 
of Gentili, except that once again 
scholars will appreciate the gener- 
osity of the Carnegie Foundation in 
making these rare texts available for 
the student in convenient form. The 
reproduction, of course, is neatly 
done. It is an honor to the Oxford 
University Press. 

Volume II. contains a translation 
of the Text and Indexes, by John C. 
Rolfe, with an Introduction by Cole- 
man Phillipson. The latter presents 
an interesting summary of the 
Place, Life, Works, Position and 
Method of Gentili and also an essay 
of about thirty pages on the present 
work of this author. 
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Jurists will be somewhat sur- 
prised to see the year 1144 given as 
the date of the publication of Gra- 
tian’s Decretum (Vol. II., p. 9a). 
They will likewise hesitate to ac- 
cept the designation of the period 
from 560 to 1400 as “that of the 
canonico-internationalist school, 
which expounded canonical theories 
of the law of war” (ibid.). 

Statements such as “Thanks to 
the inspiration of Gentili, writers 
come to look at the whole subject 
from a broader point of view, to ob- 
serve the relation of its component 
elements, to deal with them more 
precisely and appositely, to systema- 
tize them more logically, to empha- 
size their relationships to actual 
practice and practical fitness and to 
liberate them from the inveterate 
burdens of theology, casuistry, and 
scholasticism” (p. lla), and “He 
did more than any other writer be- 
fore him to free international law 
from the besetting theological im- 
portations and the incubus of scho- 
lasticate casuistry” (p. 50a), seem 
quite uncalled for. 

A footnote on p. 40a seems to 
consider Gentili’s doctrine that ly- 
ing, in certain cases, to deceive the 
enemy might be justifiable (Lib. II., 
C.v.), as “in accordance with the 
doctrines of Gratian’s Decretum, IL., 
xxiii. II. 2, and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa Theologica, Il., ii. qu. 40, 
art. 3.” This is in obvious contra- 
diction to the passages cited. 

The statement on p. 18a “that 
the entire work of Gentili is mani- 
festly superior to” that of “Suarez” 
could well be modified. Outside 
these and a few other similar de- 
fects, the Introduction may be con- 
sidered a _ helpful, time-saving 
preparation for the student wishing 
to refer to some special part of the 
work. 
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The Translation itself is a mas- 
terpiece, a monument to the talents 
and ability of the translator. This 
will be apparent to any Latinist who 
cares to make a page for page com- 
parison of the translation with the 
text. One wonders whether the 
work will not serve Latin studies 
more than international law re- 
search. From the viewpoint of a 
precise translator there is room for 
discussion as to the rendering of a 
number of passages. Sometimes it 
concerns the degree of freedom 
used, sometimes a fine shade of 
meaning and sometimes accuracy 
with regard, however, to minor 
points. L. M. 


The Modern Muse: Poems of To-day 
British and American. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$2.00. 

Poetry: Its Appreciation and Enjoy- 
ment. By Louis Untermeyer and 
Carter Davidson. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.50. 

The Modern Muse, published by 
the English Association, completes 
the collection of contemporary po- 
etry begun in Poems of To-day. By 
including America and the British 
dominions, it exhibits in alphabeti- 
cal arrangement the range and va- 
riety of poetry in English through- 
out the world. It is representative 
too in another fashion. It includes 
the unusual in form, structure and 
subject matter. There is no quar- 
rel with the selection, hut comment 
should be made on textual vari- 
ations from editions supposed to be 
standard. Several examples might 
be drawn from the poems of Alice 
Meynell and Francis Thompson, 
presented in this anthology. Mrs. 
Meynell’s “Renouncement” and 
Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven” 
furnish variations that change the 
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poets’ meaning. The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press has always stood for a 
meticulous accuracy that ill prepares 
the reader for these differences. 

The second anthology is a guide 
as well as a friend. It is unusual in 
that it not only presents the poems 
but much critical and technical com- 
ment as well. The first half under 
the title “Experience and Enjoy- 
ment” offers twenty-seven defini- 
tions of poetry and discusses the 
subject matter. The second half in- 
cludes technical analyses of form 
and verse structure. The five hun- 
dred poems included range from 
Chaucer to contemporary poets, 
while indexes make the contents 
readily accessible. The editor warns 
his readers that his categories may 
not please all tastes, and certainly 
new definitions of old ideas are in 
order if Addison’s “Spacious Firma- 
ment on High” and Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam” are to be labeled Ra- 
tionalism. Gray’s “Elegy” with its 
pious couplets about a “trembling 
hope” of salvation and the bosom of 
the Almighty Father, looks embar- 
rassed on the shelf marked Fatal- 
ism. 

Mr. Untermeyer is a zestful pur- 
veyor of poetry as well as a poet him- 
self, but a superficial knowledge of 
the history of ideas betrays him into 
stating on page 166 that the world 
waited until the advent of the Quak- 
ers and the Methodists for the idea 
of a God Who loved the poor and the 
weak. Neither Humanitarianism 
nor Romanticism made this contri- 
bution to the world’s stock. 

M. C. M. 


Don John of Austria. By Margaret 
Yeo. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50. 

Margaret Yeo’s new biography is 
at once historical and romantic, au- 
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thentic and amazing, enlightening 
and entertaining. In the past, ro- 
mantic legends of Don John have 
lent his name a magic tone, but the 
far more romantic truth about him 
has been obscured, so that his name 
has not shone with its proper luster. 
This well-documented book reveals 
clearly the flashing figure recognized 
by Chesterton as “the last knight of 
Europe.” 

A “bolt from Iberia,” the illegiti- 
mate son of Charles V. traces a 
glorious career across the face of 
Europe, quelling the Moors in South 
Spain, dealing with the factions in 
Genoa, winning the battle that saved 
Europe from Islam. A man who 
knew and found his vocation in 
“danger and action,” no “effeminate 
libertine,” this crusading knight 
spends himself in “the service of 
God and the King” under the Sign 
of his little charred Cross. Man of 
action, he wins fame at Lepanto; 
Christian with contemplative in- 
stincts, he finds peace in days of soli- 
tude passed in different monasteries. 
He dies, like a “heavenly bird... 
without the least stir of life,”—‘“the 
last and lingering troubadour.” 
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Margaret Yeo has painted her hero 
with his beauty, his gayety, his cour- 
age and his sins (these last perhaps 
minimized) against the Europe of 
Queen Elizabeth and of Mary Stuart 
whom the Pope wanted him to res- 
cue and marry; of somber King 
Philip and his treacherous adviser, 
Antonio Perez; of saintly Pope Pius 
V., who like his protégé, seemed a 
medieval Crusader born just too 
late. She shows him as he goes 
“singing southward” in this Europe 
which loved and hated and wor- 
shiped and feared and followed and 
envied the young leader whose ideals 
were so different from its own. 

So, at the end of a book enriched 
by lines from Chesterton’s “Lepan- 
to,” by a colored plate of Don John’s 
coat of arms and by an adequate bib- 
liography and index, the complete 
picture has been unveiled,—the por- 
trait of “the man sent from God 
whose name was John,” the man 
whom the Pope described as “a 
Scipio in valour, a Pompey in hero- 
ism, an Augustus in good fortune, 
a new Moses, Gideon, Samson, Saul 
and David, without any of their 
faults.” M. B. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


LITERATURE AND FICTION : Sanctity. 
By Violet Clifton (New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $1.50). Most rarely print- 
ed by the Alcuin Press in Glouces- 
tershire, this is a miracle play in 
prose and free verse of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary by the author of The 
House of Talbot. A spiritual idyl of 
wedded love, its transcending ro- 
manticism and Chorus Mysticus 
seem rather elaborate compared to 
the disciplined simplicity of Ghéon 
or the obscure simplicity of Claudel, 
but an underglow of sincere emotion 


shines through the verse as the wi- 
dow of Talbot speaks through the 
mouth of Elizabeth of her lost hero. 
Lewis of Thuringia and Elizabeth 
are shown first as young lovers; 
then at the height of their happiness 
as Duke and Duchess when, instead 
of the traditional roses, the miracles 
chosen are those of Elizabeth’s 
shabby dress being seen as richest 
brocade by the Emperor and his 
Court while the leper she tended in 
the ducal bed is revealed to the Duke 
in the form of the Crucified Christ. 





The Crusade and the death of Lewis 
guide Elizabeth up the hill of renun- 
ciation whose summit she reaches 
at the close. “I am but a water 
reed,” she says, “through which 
blows the harmony of God.” 
Poetic Experience. Essays in Or- 
der: XIII. By Thomas Gilby, O.P. 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $1.00). 
In an essay of a little more than 
one hundred pages, Father Gilby 
gives us a vastly interesting dis- 
cussion of the question, Can real 
things be immediately experienced 
in themselves without the go-be- 
tween of abstraction and represen- 
tation? This question, of course, 
can never be answered conclusively, 
for we have no way of applying a 
rational test to what is admittedly a 
non-rational activity. But by a pa- 
tient analysis of mental processes 
and by a painstaking examination 
of the writings of St. Thomas 


Aquinas, Father Gilby shows that 
the Thomistic psychology makes a 
place for and even suggests the the- 


ory mentioned above. The book is 
a closely reasoned and elaborate 
study of lyrical experience, difficult 
no doubt in parts, but to the patient 
reader wholly delightful. The clos- 
ing paragraphs beautifully and im- 
pressively convey the theological 
implications of poetic experience. 
“We are made for God. This is not 
just a catechism answer, but a con- 
clusion to a strict metaphysical 
analysis of our nature and a convic- 
tion forced on many by a generous 
and intelligent experience of living. 
Only life and truth so sheer and 
simple as to be God’s alone can pene- 
trate our depths and capture us com- 
pletely.” 

The Metaphysical Poets. By J. B. 
Leishman (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50). Mr. Leishman 
offers to the literary student a pleas- 
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ing survey of the “poetry of books 
and thinking” which was prevalent 
in seventeenth century England. He 
has selected to represent that “age 
of lonely and divided souls” four re- 
ligious men, Protestants not far re- 
moved from the time of the Refor- 
mation, in whose verse the Catholic 
spirit lingers as a soul may cling to 
its body for a while after apparent 
death. We see Donne modern- 
spirited, unconventional, tempestu- 
ous, versatile; Herbert grave, but 
quietly humorous, and gentle for all 
the soldier blood in his veins; 
Vaughan exquisitely tender and giv- 
en over to revery and contempla- 
tion; Traherne optimistic and philo- 
sophical. True poets, all of them. 
The biographical material is well 
handled, the criticism moderate and 
sound, the selection of poems plenti- 
ful and judicious. The book should 
appeal to students and lovers of po- 
etry. 

Amaranth. By Edwin Arlington 
Robinson (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.00). The human misfit 
—the square peg persisting in try- 
ing to fill the round hole—is peren- 
nial matter for both comedy and 
tragedy. In his newest poem Mr. 
Robinson approaches it with a 
mingling of satire and sympathy— 
bringing before us Pink, the poet 
destined for suicide; Evensong, the 
discredited musician; a doctor and 
a clergyman of “lost assurances”; 
and Atlas, the painter who might 
have been a “king stevedore.” Only 
Flagg, the protagonist, who looks 
into the eyes of Amaranth and lis- 
tens to his warning murmur in time, 
is saved by reconciliation to the 
humbler fate for which nature had 
intended him. It is not cheerful or 
vitalizing reading, any more than 
the disenchanted fantasies of 
O’Neill or O’Casey. But the theme 
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haunts one’s memory, and at least 
one picture—that of the inventor 
who never quite achieved, and of 
the patient wife he had loved “more 
than life but less than science”— is 
etched in with the biting acid of true 
poetry. 

The Taking of the Gry. By John 
Masefield (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.75). Lovers of Mr. Mase- 
field’s poems are not always lovers 
of his novels—but it would be hard 
to imagine anyone capable of enjoy- 
ing a good yarn who would not wel- 
come this tale of rebellion and ship- 
stealing along the Spanish Main. It 
has suspense, ingenuity and excite- 
ment, with something of the Mase- 
field pathos and the verisimilitude of 
Masefield the seaman. 

Tenement Angel and Other Stories. 
By Fergal McGrath, S.J. (Dublin: M. 
H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 3s.6d.). Anen- 
gaging style and skillful characteri- 
zation go a long way toward the 
making of a good short story, but to 
these qualities the author of this 
little volume has added that very 
definite Celtic trait which causes the 
reader to wipe a tear from his eye, 
to chuckle gleefully in his corner 
and then read aloud to all friends 
within call. These brilliant little 
tales are a relief from the “realistic” 
novels about Ireland so prevalent to- 
day. Father McGrath speaks truly 
when he remarks in his preface that 
the majority of Irish writers are “ap- 
parently more interested in the mud 
about the feet of their Dark Rosa- 
len than in the stars about her 
head.” His Tenement Angel, whim- 
sical and tender, gives us a glimpse 
of those stars. 

A Survey of Classical Roman Liter- 
ature. By Dean Putnam Lockwood, 
Ph.D. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 
Vol. I. $2.50). The present book is 
the first half of a complete “Fifth 
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Year Latin Course,” made up of 
well chosen texts which may serve 
as final exercise matter for rapid 
reading and likewise as a basis for 
true literary appreciation. Ease of 
comprehension both in style and 
content has determined the choice 
of most of the texts offered. In or- 
der, however, to give the student 
a true grasp of Roman literature as 
a whole the more difficult authors 
are likewise granted a hearing. But 
the space accorded them is propor- 
tioned to a well conceived standard 
of literary, rather than philological 
values. The book should be an ideal 
guide to high school Seniors and 
college Freshmen, and may offer a 
good orientation course also to the 
advanced or graduate student. 

The Pink Book of Verse. An An- 
thology compiled by Augusta Mon- 
teith (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.50). Augusta Monteith’s lovely 
book for very little children should 
of course, have been drawn to the 
attention of our readers before 
Christmas. On the other hand, if 
any book could afford to wait, this 
is the one,—for it has a permanent 
value and will, we predict, be a fa- 
vorite for years to come. Together 
with many popular nursery rimes, 
we have here a wide and discrimi- 
nating selection of children’s verses 
old and new, English and American. 
The type, especially designed by 
Eric Gill, is a fine model for little 
ones learning to read or write. 
The illustrations are original and 
witty. 


History AND BroGRAPHY: The 
White Monk of Timbuctoo. By Wil- 
liam Seabrook (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.00). More 
than thirty years ago, Pére Yakouba, 
French missionary at Timbuctoo, 
threw off his monk’s robes and the 





restraints not only of monastic life 
but of European civilized life, 
turned native and lived as a black 
among blacks. Repeatedly in re- 
cent years he had been urged to 
write his story which was known to 
be a singular and salacious one. For 
reasons easily surmised Yakouba 
refused. Nemesis, however, in the 
person of William Seabrook, was 
upon his heels. Salama, “the fat old 
queen and tyrant of Yakouba’s 
household” and the mother of his 
thirty “legitimate” children saw 
» uses for the cash offered for Yakou- 
ba’s memoirs. She it was who at 
last nagged and cajoled her ex-monk 
husband into surrendering his 
diaries and notes and into baring his 
lecherous soul to “the authorized 
biographer.” Many or most of the 
incidents in Yakouba’s story one 
may easily believe, but it seems in- 
credible that the pitiable mock hero 


of that story would willingly agree to 
have his barefaced obscenities 
quoted to the whole world. 

Agnes Irwin: A Biography. By 
Agnes Repplier (Garden City, N. Y.: 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. $1.50). 
Agnes Repplier probably went to 
school to Agnes Irwin, the notable 
Philadelphia headmistress who be- 
came the notable first dean of Rad- 
cliffe College. At any rate, in this 
formal little biography, while Miss 
Repplier tells us insistently and with 
conviction how brilliant, how noble, 
and how charming Miss Irwin was, 
what she makes it impossible to for- 
get is the austerity of mind and 
speech that characterized Miss Ir- 
win’s intercourse with her students. 
Written with Miss Repplier’s unfail- 
ing excellence of style but with 
something less than her usual ani- 
mation, the book is a graceful tribute 
from one distinguished Philadelphia 
woman to another. 
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The Story of American Dissent. By 
John M. Mecklin (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.50). Mr. 
Mecklin brings out clearly in this 
vivid sketch of our colonial history 
the pronounced intolerance of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in its at- 
tempt for two centuries to crush out 
the dissenting Baptists, Antinomians 
and Quakers. “No other state,” he 
tells us, “can rival its pigheaded in- 
tolerance.” He contrasts the He- 
braistic theocracy of New England 
Calvinism with the Anglican estab- 
lishment in Virginia, which was 
far more tolerant to dissenters. The 
Baptists in the South suffered more 
from mob violence than from gov- 
ernment interference, although the 
State authorities soon realized that 
dissent would finally destroy the last 
vestige of the Anglican Church’s 
privileged position. Dissenters too 
in Virginia were particularly for- 
tunate in having as champions such 
leaders as Madison, Jefferson and 
Patrick Henry. In a concluding 
chapter the author holds that “in the 
realm of legal intolerance the 
American nation is still the most 
intolerant of all the civilized nations 
of the world.” In proof he cites 
such movements as abolition, prohi- 
bition, and the anti-Catholicism 
manifested by the A. P. A.’s of the 
late decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and their successors, the Ku- 
Klux Klan. 

Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan (1797- 
1880). By Rev. Francis Shaw Guy, 
M.A. (Washington, D. C.: The Cath- 
olic University of America). No 
historian to-day attempts to write 
anything concerning the early period 
of New York or the neighboring 
States without first consulting the 
documents translated, arranged and 
edited by Edmund Bailey O’Cal- 
laghan. What Francis Parkman did 
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for New France, O’Callaghan did for 
New Netherland. In his early years 
a physician and then a patriot work- 
ing with Papineau of Montreal to 
free Canada, he turned in later life 
to historical research and became 
the pioneer of the critical school of 
historians, accurate in detail and 
authoritative. His stern fidelity to 
truth preserved the real history of 
New Netherland from its travesty 
in Washington Irving’s Knicker- 
bocker History of New York. In 
spite of protests from the Know- 
Nothings the State of New York em- 
ployed O’Callaghan for twenty-two 
years (1847-1870) to record its 
documentary history. His scholar- 
ship produced the first English ac- 
count of the early Catholic Missions 
in New York and his brochure on 
the Jesuit Relations led to the publi- 
cation of the famous seventy-three 
volumes, Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents. Few have done more in 
recovering and preserving the price- 
less records of this period. 


RELIGION : Ready Answers in Canon 
Law. By Rev. P. J. Lydon, D.D. 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $4.00). 


Dr. Lydon, Professor of Canon 
Law in St. Patrick’s Seminary, 
Menlo Park, has written a book 
which, in our judgment, perfectly 
fulfills the intention of its author, 
to facilitate for the busy parish 
priest the finding of answers to ordi- 
nary questions concerning the laws 
of the Catholic Church. In the 
main, the book is concerned with 
disciplinary laws, although it covers 
also a certain number of moral, 
dogmatic and liturgical points. In 
addition to the code, it contains the 
latest decisions of Roman Congre- 
gations where these are relevant. 
The material is arranged alphabeti- 
cally and carefully indexed. One 
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may find in a moment information 
on such matters as the Marconi- 
O’Brien, the Vanderbilt-Marlbor- 
ough, or the famous Montana cases, 
and the author quotes books as re- 
cent as Bouscaren’s Ethics of Ectopic 
Operations. Beyond question, Dr. 
Lydon’s book will bring joy to the 
hard-working clergy. 

Pastoral Medicine. By Rev. Lud- 
wig Ruland, D.D. Adapted into 
English by Rev. T. A. Rattler, O.S.A. 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$3.00). This is the first volume of 
the Pastoral Theology of Dr. Ruland 
of the University of Wurzburg. His 
able translator rightly styles it “the 
mature fruit of a scholar’s life-long 
experience and assiduous study, sea- 
soned with the wisdom of a zealous 
priest and successful teacher.” The 
six divisions of the book deal with 
the beginnings of human life, the 
conditions of good health, euphoric 
luxuries, life in sickness and in 
health, the psychology of hypno- 
tism, neurasthenia, psychoanalysis, 
and the ethics of sex life. The aim 
of the book is to promote physical 
and mental health in both clergy and 
people as a prerequisite of spiritual 
and religious development. It cer- 
tainly covers a wide field. Besides 
giving us the Church’s ethics re- 
garding marital relations, and the 
sixth commandment, together with 
her condemnation of birth control, 
sterilization and divorce, the author 
discusses nudism, the nude in art, 
the problem of sex instruction, the 
use and abuse of tobacco and al- 
cohol, housing, clothing, diet, hy- 
giene, the diagnosis and treatment 
of diseases, etc. 

The Laymen’s New Testament. 
Edited by Father Hugh Pope, O.P., 
S.T.M., D.S.S. (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $1.50). This volume upon 
its publication in 1928, at once at- 





tained the assured position of a 
greatly needed book. The Reims text 
is followed. Each book of the New 
Testament is prefaced by a brief but 
adequate introduction. The Scrip- 
ture text is printed on the left hand 
pages, and Father Pope’s instruc- 
tive editorial notes are given on the 
right hand pages. In the present 
edition, the index has been remade 
and enlarged and new notes have 
been added—so that the book is 
even more valuable than before. 

The Little Book About God. By 
Lauren Ford (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $1.50). 
Told in very simple language, and 
plentifully illustrated with pictures 
that are unique in conception, exe- 
cution and reproduction, this small 
volume makes an ideal gift for little 
children who are just learning to 
read. It begins with the time “when 
the whole world was called B. c.” 
and tells all about how it came to be 
called A. pb. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Open Door 
at Home. By Charles A. Beard (New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00). 
In this volume, Beard gives an ad- 
mirable exposition of the crisis in 
thought due to the breakdown of the 
mechanist view of human affairs, 
but he dismisses the possibility of a 
return to a religious outlook for lit- 
tle more reason than that we cannot 
go back. He insists on the necessity 
of a new policy into which ideal ele- 
ments of ethics and zxsthetics must 
enter; but they must be emotionally 
based, it seems, since he condemns 
“science” and religion together for 
their intellectualism. “The Open 
Door at Home” is to be found in neg- 
lecting all ulterior considerations 
and utilizing all American resources 
for the highest possible American 
living conditions. With foreign 
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trade a minor consideration, inter- 
national strife is easily avoided. 
Though practical procedure is out- 
lined, one wonders if the suggestions 
of mechanists or theologians would 
be more difficult of accomplishment. 
Education and Biology. By J. A. 
Lauwerys, B.Sc. (London: Sands & 
Co. 5s.). The inclusion of biology 
in the course of secular education is 
widespread. Since this science af- 
fects human life closely, it carries 
with it dangerous potentialities, 
subversive to fundamental ideas of 
morals and ethics. In the above vol- 
ume, the author treats of a method 
of approach to the subject in gen- 
eral, and considers some of the 
philosophical and moral implica- 
tions in particular. He provides the 
Catholic teacher of biology with a 
survey, suitable to the child’s mind, 
of such complex problems as mech- 
anism, sex, evolution. While he 
shows a preference for the vitalistic 
interpretation of biological phe- 
nomena, his attitude is both scien- 
tifically accurate and acceptable to a 
theistic philosophy of life. An ex- 
perienced teacher, he combines prac- 
tical injunctions with philosophical 
perspective. He is in accord with 
the latest and best suggestions in 
pedagogical methods. Many prac- 
tical suggestions are given on the 
biological laboratory. While we 
agree with the author that there are 
gaps in the book, still it is chiefly 
because this small volume treats of 
such a variety of subjects. It con- 
tains a wealth of useful information 
and references. , 
Freemasonry: A Candid Examina- 
tion. By A Past Master (London: 
Washbourne & Bogan, Ltd. 8 s. 6 d.). 
This small book has the advantage 
over many other excellent treatises 
on Freemasonry in that it has been 
written by a man who, before he be- 
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came a Catholic, had been a Mason 
and who had passed through many 
of its degrees. There is a note of au- 
thority in his treatment of the sub- 
ject. Copious quotations are given 
from a wide variety of Masonic 
writers from the eighteenth century 
to the present day. All the ramifi- 
cations of Masonry are briefly ex- 
plained in the introduction, and then 
follow examinations of the many 
theories as to the origin of the Soci- 
ety, its religious aspects and its rit- 
ual. A chapter is devoted to the rea- 
sons for the Church’s ban on Ma- 
sonry, and the author lists seven- 
teen Papal pronouncements against 
the Craft between 1738 and 1902. 
The judgment of the author that 
Freemasonry is “a hotch-potch of 
pagan rituals and a farrago of non- 
sense,” with oaths that involve per- 
jury and blasphemy, is amply sus- 
tained by the texts in the book. 

Candles in the Roman Rite. 


By 
Rev. Edwin Ryan, D.D. (Baltimore: 


A. Gross Candle Co.). This hand- 
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some brochure of thirty-five pages 
with eight illustrations has been 
published to foster regard for the 
liturgical arts. It is not for sale but 
is given upon request to those inter- 
ested in the use of liturgical candles. 
The author is professor of Modern 
Church History and Liturgy in St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. He 
speaks with authority, therefore, on 
the origin and history of lights in 
church worship, and sets forth the 
rules governing the number and 
kind of candles to be used in all our 
liturgical services. Dr. Ryan agrees 
that as local customs vary all his 
statements will not be of universal 
application, and on points whereon 
the Church has not legislated he of- 
fers his views as only a generally 
desirable standard. The designers 
are Terence J. Hughes and James R. 
Howard, Jr. The illustrations, by 
the latter, are mostly in color and 
the aim of all concerned in the pub- 
lication has been liturgical correct- 
ness and good taste. 
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Tur Macumian Co., New York: 

The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and the New. By Roger Bigelow Merriam. 
Vol. IV. $7.50. Opinions Literary and Otherwise. By Henry W. Taft. $2.00. Human 
Personality and the Environment. By Charles Macfle Campbell, M.D. $3.00. The Life of 
Joseph Chamberlain. By J. L. Garvin. Vol. Ill. $6.00. Her Soul to Keep. By Ethel 
Cook Eliot. $2.00. In the Shadow of Liberty. By Edward Corsi. $3.50. Why Wars 
Must Cease. By Carrie Chapman Catt and Others. Edited by Rose Young. $1.00. The 
House of the Titans and Other Poems. By A. E. $1.50. India Minto and Morley. By 
Mary, Countess of Minto. $7.50. 


Tur Epwarp O’Toortr Co., New York: 
John England—Bishop of Charleston. By Joseph L. O’Brien, M.A., S.T.D. 
Oxrornp Univeasiry Pagss, New York: 

Oxford Book of Seventeenth Century Verse. Chosen by H. J. C. Grierson and G. Bullough, 
$3.00. De Jure Nature et Gentium—Libri Octo. By Samuel Pufendorf. Vol. 1.: The 
Photographic Reproduction of the Edition of 1688; Introduction by Walter Simons; Vol. 
Il.: The Translation of the Edition of 1688, by C. B. and W. A. Oldfather. $10.00. 


Cuaates Scarpnen’s Sons, New York: 
What I Like in Poetry. By William Lyon Phelps. 82.75. 


Simon & Scuvusrer, New York: 
The Victor Book of the Symphony. By Charles O’Connell. $3.50. 


Tue Vixine Parss, New York: 

Forty Days of Musa Dagh. By Franz Werfel. $3.00. 
Tur H. W. Wrison Co., New York: 

Composers of Today. Compiled and Edited by David Ewen. $4.50. 
From tHe Aurnoa, New York: 

Pseudo-Sciences and Your Three Minds. By John F. Harwood. 
Dovsetzpay, Donan & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 

Dreamthorp. By Alexander Smith. $1.50. Molders of American Thought, 1933-1934. Ed- 
ited by William H. Cordell. $2.50. 

Tue Bavce Pvewsuine Co., Milwaukee: 

Marvels of Grace. By Rev. Victor Many, S.S. Translated by Rev. Albert D. Talbot, 5.5. 
$1.00. Sant’ Angela of the Ursulines. By Mother Francis d’Assisi, O.S.U. $1.50. God's 
Ways. By Sister Marie Paula, Ph.D., Litt.D. $1.25. The Carpenter. By David P. Me- 
Astocker, SJ. $1.00. Alone With Thee. By Rev. B. J. Murdock. $1.50. Thomas More. 
By Christopher Hollis. $2.25. 

Moarnovuse Puvstisuine Co., Milwaukee: 
The Groups Movement. By John R. Richardson. Paper, 75 cents. 
Buans, Oates & Wasnpovanr, London: 

Life of St. Dominic (1170-1221). By Bede Jarrett, O.P. 3%.6d. Complete Works of St. John 
of the Cross. Translated from the Critical Edition of P. Silverio de Santa Teresa. Edited 
by E. Allison Peers. Vol. I. 15s. 

Tus Cuannino Parss, London: 
The Secret Shrine. By Julie Caroline O’Hara. 


Liupaarmme Broun et Gay, Paris: 
Histoire de UEglise depuis les Origines jusqu’a nos Jours, Publiée sous la Direction de 
Augustin Fliche et Victor Martin, Vol. 1.: L’Eglise Primitive. Par J. Lebreton et Jacques 
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